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Tur Clergy of the English branch of the Catholic Church are, 
by the active theory of their admission to holy orders, a 
learned Clergy. The requirements now actually made of 
candidates for the sacred function are a great advance upon 
what was contemplated in the canons either of 1571 or 1603. 
By the former it was enacted, that, ‘ Episcopus nemini posthac 
‘ manum imponet, nisi instituto in bonis literis, vel in academia, 
‘ vel in inferiori aliqua schola; aut qui satis commode intelligat 
‘ Latinam linguam, et probé versatus sit in sacris literis.’ By 
the latter, that the candidate must ‘have taken some degree of 
‘school in one of the Universities; or, at the least, be able to 
‘ yield an account of his faith in Latin, according to the articles 
‘of religion’ (Canon 34). It cannot. be necessary to show 
either that the course of study necessary for obtaining a degree | 
at the Universities involves much greater acquaintance with 
the classics, or much more handling of them, however, at the 
present day, than was required for the same purpose in the 
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sixteenth or seventeenth century; nor again, that something 
more is now exacted as a minimum in ordination examinations, 
than ‘a fair knowledge of Latin,’ or of the contents of the 
Thirty-nine Articles in the same language. Without instituting 
any invidious comparison with these past ages of our Church’s 
history in this respect, which is far from our desire, and might 
chance to recoil upon us in some points, we shall be safe in 
saying that the preparatory education of our Clergy, what- 
ever its defects, is an expensive, liberal, learned education. 
And were we to lay our finger on the department of study 
which most clearly differences candidates of the present day 
from those of 200 years ago, we should specify that of the 
Greek language. Greek has since those days risen into the 
position of an universally recognised item in a liberal education, 
and, therefore, in that of the Clergy. A Greek ‘subject,’ or 
‘book taken up,’ in modern University phrase, has taken the 
place of the ‘ Disputatio’ on a ‘Texte in Phylosophye,” which 
was once the passport to adegree. And the Bishop of Exeter’s 
design of admitting Literates to holy orders on a Latin exami- 
nation is a just indication that, as a general rule, a competent 
knowledge of Greek is an indispensable requisite for ordination 
at the present day. It would seem to be only a reasonable 
inference from hence, that our Clergy would, with rare excep- 
tions, be thoroughly versed in the New Testament (at the 
least), in the original language, at the time of their admission 
to their holy office; and would also, in their after-ministerial 
course, be facile, diligent, and con amore students of the Greek 
Scriptures. That the former part of the inference is not borne 
out by facts, would, we suspect, be the unanimous testimony of 
those to whose lot it has fallen to examine candidates. One very 
significant indication of the average state of Greek Testament 
scholarship among them is afforded by the fact, that in more 
than one of our dioceses we believe—certainly it was the case 
until very lately—the Epistles in Greek are not expected from 
candidates for Deacons’ orders. We hardly know which to marvel 
at most, the strangeness of the distinction, or the miserably 
low standard of sacred scholarship which it establishes. But 
even in the most exacting of our examinations, how rare is it to 
meet with anything like an accomplished and scholarlike ac- 
quaintance with the Greek text,—that kind of acquaintance 
with it which a first-class man in either University pos- 
sesses with classical Greek and classical authors: and 
how clear the proof which such an examination generally 
furnishes, of ‘small Latin and less Greek’ being still the sum of 
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many a candidate’s mental furniture, as far as the Scriptures 
are concerned ;—of our not having made so very much advance, 
after all, upon that most painfully slender and piecemeal ac- 
quaintance with the Greek Testament which Burnet somewhat 
pithily, and withal hesitatingly, suggests as likely to be useful, 
‘ He must then understand the New Testament. This is the 
‘ text of our religion,—therefore a man ought to read this so 
‘ often over that he may have an idea of the whole book in his 
‘head, and of all the parts of it. He cannot have this so sure 
‘ unless he understands the Greek so well as to be able to find 
‘ out the meaning of any period in it, at least of the words and 
‘ phrases of it.’ Nor can we augur much from such beginnings 
for the pursuit of sacred scholarship among the Clergy in after- 
life. It is, of course, difficult to speak with any certainty to 
such a point; but we do doubt whether habitual and delighted 
study of the Scriptures in the original is very common among 
us. That occasional or even frequent reference to the Greek 
Text, with a view to the composition of sermons, is a habit 
with not a few, here and there, we venture to hope; but this 
is something very different from the ‘man of God’ ‘exercising 
himself day and night’ in the writings of the new ‘law’ as 
they came from the inspired penmen. A good classical scholar, 
when composing in a language, not only writes but thinks in 
Latin or Greek, as the case may be. We fear it is not very 
common to think in the Greek of the New Testament; and yet 
there is no reason why we should not. Andrewes evidently 
thought in the Greek of the Seventy and in the Latin of the 
Vulgate, as appears by many of the turns in his sermons and 
his incomparable Devotions. And of his diligent and delighted 
‘ learning and inward digesting’ of the ipsissima cerba of Evan- 
gelists and Apostles, Ridley has embalmed a touching memory 
in his ‘ last farewell,’ intimating at the same time that such was 
the habit not of himself only, but of his fellow-collegians. 
* Farewell, Pembroke Hall, of late mine own college, my care, 
‘and my charge. What case thou art now in, God knoweth: 
‘I knownot well. Thou wast ever named since I knew thee to 
‘be studious, well learned, and a great setter forth of Christ’s 
‘Gospel. In thy orchard (the walls, butts, and trees, if a 
‘ could speak, would bear me witness) I learned without boo 
‘almost all Paul’s Epistles; yea, and I ween all the canonical 
‘ Epistles, save only the Apocalypse. Of which study, although 
‘in time a great part did depart from me, yet the sweet smell 
‘thereof I trust I shall carry with me into Heaven: for the 
‘ profit thereof I think I have felt in all my lifetime after; and 
‘I ween of late (whether they abide now or no, I cannot tell) 
‘ there was that did the like.’ 
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Now, it is not very difficult, we conceive, to account for the 
unscholarlike tone, which, we fear, must thus be admitted,— 
theory and ordination examinations notwithstanding,—to be in 
practice characteristic of the clerical mind of the day. It is 
not, we would fain believe, and, indeed, are persuaded,—it is 
not that there is any lack of desire on the part of either candi- 
dates for holy orders or Clergy, to be well-instructed scholars 
in the Greek of the New Testament. On the contrary, no 
inquiry is more commonly made by junior members of the Uni- 
versities, than as to the way in which they are to set about the 
study of it: nothing more regretted by the ordained in after- 
life than that, whether from lack of facility, or of appliances, 
or from whatever cause, as a matter of fact, the Greek 
Scriptures are not to them that delightful and profitable study 
they might have been expected to prove,—are not found attrac- 
tive nor edifying,—and, in consequence, are not made the basis 
of personal study or ministerial exposition. The true reason is 
to be found partly in the absence of any systematic and efficient 
provision in the Universities, as such, for anything more than 
a very shallow and meagre acquaintance with the Greek 
Scriptures; partly in the deficiency of any well-recommended 
and effective course of study on the subject. 

We do not undervalue the assistance of this kind afforded in 
the several colleges by means of lectures; but the amount of 
study thus elicited, of itself necessarily partial and limited, is 
jostled out by the more immediately pressing requirements of 
the B. A. degree; and, as far as our own experience goes, is so 
much effaced in the process, as to leave but little trace of it by 
the time that ordeal has been gone through. Nor can we give 
the recent provisions for improved theological training, at either 
University, the credit of having done much towards leading the 
student onwards in the particular path we speak of. At Oxford, 
it is true, professors and lectures are provided; but then it has 
been found impossible, in practice, to enforce the residence 
necessary for attendance at those lectures; hence the number 
of students availing themselves of them is so small as to be 
scarcely worth naming. ‘The scheme, in fact, considered as an 
attempt to furnish the country with a theological seminary, 
through the medium of the University, is, in all its parts, a 
total failure; neither the study of the Greek Scriptures, nor of 
anything else, can be said to have received a particle of such 
impulse from it, as tells upon the theological information of the 
clergy at large. At Cambridge, there is no pretence of pro- 
viding any such training or direction as that, the want of which 
we are lamenting. An examination there is, and a decided 
stimulus it has given to theological pursuit among candidates 
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for holy orders; but not the shadow of a suggestion is offered 
—there is no provision made for its being offered—in connexion 
with that examination, as to the course to be pursued in order 
to qualify for it; much less is there any system of lectures or 
training for the purpose. We only mention these things as 
facts; we are aware of the great difficulties which impeded the 
establishment of a more efficient system at both Universities ; 
but it is useless to disguise the fact that, to either of them, for 
any available guidance, ethical or scholastic, of candidates for 
the ministry of the Church, the country still looks in vain. 

The other deficiency we specified was that of a really good 
course of reading and stu‘y, with a view to mastering and appre- 
ciating the original of the New Testament; this, at least, one 
might have hoped to find in the hands of students. If we 
cannot have training—if there is no instruction to be had—at 
least we might have expected to have books; to have a well- 
accredited and effective series of books currently in use, as 
handmaids to the study of the sacred text. But this is far from 
being the case: not one student in ten has the remotest notion 
of how to set about the study, nor, consequently, ever does set 
about it, to any purpose. The one inquiry usually made—for, 
as we have said, there is no lack of inquiry—is, ‘ What Greek 
Testament shall I use?’ which means, good reader, not which of 
the world-famous ‘texts,’ or editions shall I adopt—whether the 
Elzevir ‘ Textus Receptus,’ the text of Stephens or of Mill, of 
Bengel or Griesbach,—but, which of the farragoes of ‘ notes,’ 
provided by Valpy and Bloomfield, Burton and Elsley, and 
others, am I to take for my all-sufficient guide, my Summa totius 
Theologie ? Verily your modern divinity student is homo wnius 
libri, in this department; he pins his faith upon his ‘ com- 
mentary.’ Dixit, ita est: there is no appeal dreamt of from 
that tribunal. And, in truth, the array of authorities, ancient 
and modern, cited in the said ‘ notes,’ is imposing. §S. Chrysos- 
tom and Paley (very little of the former), Bos and Bishop 
Middleton, Grotius and Dr. Adam Clarke, the Targums and 
Macknight, Lightfoot and Lampe, and Rabbi Aquiba, are but 
a few among the motley catena of worthies laid under contri- 
bution for these miscellanies. It is not unnatural to suppose 
that such a work must be an all-sufficient ‘ vade mecum’ for the 
student of the Greek Testament; and thus these modern 
‘succedanea’ become the substitute for that patient, and thought- 
ful, and masculine study, which can alone give the student any 
real and comprehensive hold on the Scriptures: they are to him 
grammar, and lexicon, and Fathers, all in one. Nothing, we are 
convinced, can be more fatal to profound knowledge, and com- 
prehensive exegesis of the New Testament, than reliance on 
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such theological go-carts. We do not mean to decry these works 
altogether for beginners, but we are very anxious that they 
should no longer be considered as, at best, anything more than 
an introduction to the study they are intended to facilitate; 
though, indeed, against most of them, considered in themselves, 
there are serious objections. The scholarship of the first we 
have mentioned, is puerile in the extreme, not to say faulty ; 
the author of the second possesses few qualifications for the 
task he has undertaken, beyond that of great laboriousness: the 
intolerable Verbiage, and, generally, most mistaken conclusions, 
of his prolix annotations, are such, that we cannot altogether 
wonder at the rooted horror which a certain distinguished pre- 
late of similar but somewhat differently spelt name is said to 
entertain, of being supposed to have perpetrated them. The 
work of Burton is far more scholar-like than either of these, but 
is so deeply tinged with the anti-Gnostic monomania, which 
pervades the other writings of its learned, but peculiar, author 
(in which, indeed, he outdoes Hammond himself), is so fanciful 
in many of its interpretations, and, withal, so scanty in the 
amount of information it conveys, that it cannot be said to be of 
much use; and we question if anybody ever consulted it with- 
out being disappointed. 

We propose, then, in the present article, to offer some very 
plain and unpretending suggestions towards a more efficient 
study of the Greek Text of the New Testament; taking occasion, 
by the way, to review some of the more recent contributions to 
this department of theology. 

And, in the first place :— 

‘ Quoniam ratio hec plerisque videtur 


Durior esse, quibus non est experta, retroque 
Vulgus abhorret ab hac :’! 


in other words, since the methods of study we shall recommend 
involve somewhat more of trouble than is commonly bestowed 
on this pursuit, (for, though one part of our endeavour will be 
to economize labour, we must say plainly at the outset, that we 
do not profess to supersede it; we have no ‘royal road’ to point 
out; ‘colendi haud facilem esse viam,’ must be our motto after 
all,) it may not be unnecessary to offer something like an ‘ Apology 
for the Greek Text of the New Testament ;’ to endeavour, that 
is, to satisfy the already highly-tasked student, or still more 
highly- tasked curate of souls, that the study is tanti—that it is 
so important an arm of that spiritual service to which he has 
dedicated himself, that it ought by all means to find a place in the 
armoury of his ministerial warfare. 





1 Lucret. I. 942. 
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For the more obvious considerations, which tend to recom- 
mend the study of the original in preference to that of a trans- 
lation, we may refer the reader to Campbell’s Dissertations, 
where this subject is handled at some length. We shall be 
content to rest the indispensableness of such a habit on one 
single consideration,—viz., the impossibility, which we do not 
hesitate to allege, of understanding the Epistles of S. Paul 
without it. What with the inevitably cramping effect of the 
division into chapters and verses, and what with the disguise of 
translation into a language of a totally different genius, the 
mind of any argumentative writer, by the time it reaches us 
through the medium of a ‘ version,’ is wrapped in such involuera, 
is so commented on and expounded, that all freedom of march 
and largeness of reach is gone; the magnificent incessus and 
comprehensive sweep of the original is exchanged for short 
and irregular steps of which it is difficult to trace the connexion 
with each other. In the original all is free; in the translation 
all is foreclosed: in the one you read almost the thoughts and 
mind of the Apostle rather than his words; in the other, not 
so much as his words, but only an arbitrary acceptation of them. 
Let the translation be never so faultless as to interpretation, it 
must, by the nature of the case, take a line; in doing which it 
may or may not faithfully reflect the sense of the writer. But 
even if it does, there must still be much as to the eapression 
which is not transferable from one language to another. ‘This 
is especially the case with a writer who, like S. Paul, has an 
eloquence of words and expressions, as such, as well as an 
eloquence of matter and conception. Those who have carefully 
studied his writings will apprehend our meaning without diffi- 
culty. To this head belong those grand superlatives which 
he wields with such wonderful  effect,—imeperepiccevee, 
imeperAcdvace, Urepvibwoev, kal Ureporry cic brepodrjv. Of 
these a translation can give but a very inadequate idea. Again, 
he will make use of the different wrwoac (as Aristotle calls 
them)! of the same word—i. ¢., the same word in all the parts 
of speech,—in endless variety, and with great rhetorical 
power. ‘ Now in many instances some only of these mrwoec 
can be rendered by the correspondent variations of one word in 
English, and a very great loss of symmetry and point in the 
translation is the consequence. Thus in 2 Cor. ii. 16, we have 
ixavéce 3 in iil. 5, ixavot and ixavérne ; ini. 6, ixavwoev: of which, 
while the first three are rendered in our version ‘sufficient,’ 
‘ sufficiency,’ the last, in order to be intelligible, had to be ex- 
pressed by ‘hath made able,’ thus marring altogether the unity 
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of the passage. So in the same Epistle, (not so unavoidably, 
as it should seem) gavepwAivar, repavepwoba, in successive 
verses, are rendered by different words—viz. ‘appear’ and ‘be 
made manifest.’ (2. Cor. v. 10, 11.) So are morejw and 
miaric constantly rendered by words not cognate to each other. 
Now by these or other like verbal links it is that the reason- 
ing of S. Paul in many instances coheres; and if it be often 
difficult, as assuredly it is, to track the connexion with certainty, 
even in the original, how hopeless must it be in a translation. 
Another well-known characteristic of S. Paul’s writings is 
that allusive use of words of kindred derivation, though of 
different meaning, which, to avoid a lighter name, we are fain 
to call paronomasia. That such a usage is found there, no 
reader of the Greek text can question. It is one which has 
acquired an ill name in secular literature: nor is this to be 
wondered at; since, except under the guidance of the most 
perfect and chastened taste, it is sure to pass into vapidity or 
buffoonery. But against the usage itself there is, we are 
persuaded, no solidly founded objection. Surely the mere fact 
of our finding it employed in those Writings which are placed as 
far above the remotest suspicion of levity as the heavens are 
above the earth, should lead us to conclude that this, like so 
many other things, is no more than a good gift abused. It 
should be carefully observed, that S. Paul’s paronomasia is 
never that mere jingle of similar sounds, which we have in 
Non Angli sed Angeli, and the like, and which is indeed the 
lowest among rhetorical artifices: but is restricted to the juxta- 
position, in some sort of contrast or parallelism, of words of 
really similar derivation. And it will be found on examination 
that between the words thus employed some delicate and often 
exquisite affinity of sense, the remains of their original con- 
nexion with each other, still subsists. When the Apostle calls 
his Corinthian converts ‘his epistle known and read of all 
men,’ (yiwwoKxouévn kat avaytwwoxouévn), is it simply because 
the Greek for ‘to read’ is derived from that for ‘to know,’ that 
the one is brought into such pointed juxta-position, as cannot 
fail to suggest comparison, with the latter? Surely not; 
there is that in the nature of the connexion between the 
derivative and its root, which makes the one a legitimate and 
beautiful expansion of the idea contained in the other. The 
force of the preposition in avay:wwoxew is that of repetition,— 
‘going over and over again,’ as in avaZnreiv, avadoyiZeoba, 
dvareuraceoOa. The written letter is, according to Greek 
conception, as implied in this word, intended to minister to our 
‘ knowing and reknowing.’ ‘The self-same conception is em- 
bodied in the Latin ‘recognoscere,’ and our own verb to ‘con’ 
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(Saxon connan, ‘to know’): and ‘peruse’ acquires its meaning 
through asimilar process. How exquisitely, then, does the allu- 
sive word in this instance represent men as taking ‘repeated 
knowledge’ of the ‘living epistle’! So, in the same epistle, 
‘we write none other things unto you than what ye read or 
acknowledge’ (i) @ dvaytwwoxere, 7} Kal emvyiwwoxere.) Here, 
again, there is a real bond of connexion between the two deri- 
vatives from the one root y:wwoxw. The readers of the epistle 
are represented as carefully scanning, or ‘conning,’ the features 
of the doctrine therein conveyed until they recognise in them 
the lineaments of the teaching orally delivered to them by the 
Apostle at the first. In the words of S. Philip to the eunuch, 
ywookec & avaywwoxeac; the manner of allusion is slightly 
varied— Knowest thou, in any truer and higher sense, that, of 
‘the letter of which thou takest such careful knowledge in 
‘reading?’ Now, of these or any suchlike delicate nuances, 
which give point to the Apostle’s verbal allusions, the reader of 
a translation must be incapable of any adequate appreciation, 
though the existence of a verbal allusion, and the nature of it, 
may, of course, be explained to him. In like manner, where 
the two senses of an equivocal Greek word are employed in 
succession, without any notice given of the transition made 
from the one to the other, the passage can present to the eye of 
an English reader nothing but inextricable confusion, unless, by 
a very improbable chance, there is an exactly corresponding 
equivocal in English. Of this kind are the two famous 
passages in Gal. ui. 15, and Heb. ix. 17; in both of which it 
cannot be doubted that §. Paul passes—though he gives no 
intimation of the transition—from the ‘covenant’ sense of 
Sabin, which is the proper subject of his argument, to the 
‘testament’ sense of the same word. A translation must 
either hopelessly confuse these passages by giving the diverse 
renderings, or misrepresent them by adhering to the one 
rendering. Our authorized version has adopted the former 
course in the text of Hebrews, and the latter in that of Gala- 
tians. 

But these are difficulties of detail. There is one capital 
and pervading source of difficulty which remains to be stated. 
Paley has noticed, in his ‘ Hore Pauline,’-—somewhat irreve- 
rently, it has been thought, as to the expression,—that it is a 
habit of S. Paul ‘to go off at a word,’ i.e. to make a digres- 
sion suggested by any expression he has himself employed. 
In noticing the thing itself, however, or in insisting on the 
existence of this or any other habit of style in the sacred 
writers, there would appear to be nothing derogatory to the 
inspiration we attribute to them. It has been beautifully 
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remarked on Ezekiel’s description of the ‘ four living creatures,’ 
as ‘ having the hands of a man under their wings on their four 
sides,’ that, assuming them to represent the four Evangelists 
(as SS. Irenzus, Athanasius, Ambrose, Augustin, Jerome, 
&c. do,) ‘the wings will evidently represent what is Divine, 
‘ and soars above the earth,’ while ‘the hands under the wings 
‘are very expressive of the human agents, as writing the 
‘ Gospels according to their human affections and characters in 
‘ subservience to inspiration.” We are not at all anxious to 
open the difficult question of the nature of inspiration. 
Coleridge’s ‘Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit’ will serve to 
suggest that there are difficulties in the commonly prevailing 
views on the subject; and the same may be said of any that may 
be substituted forthem. All that we care to do is to hold up 
to imitation the line,—for systematic view it can hardly be 
called,—adopted by the Fathers in the matter. They treated 
the question of inspiration as they did that other great question, 
of which this is, indeed, a branch, of the union of Divine fore- 
knowledge and direction with the freedom of human will and 
action. They fully held, and stated without hesitation as 
occasion arose, either side of the paradox. ‘The Spirit is, on 
the one hand, ever represented by them as informing, wielding, 
moulding, the human instrument through which it spoke ; 
while, on the other, the proper qualities of the human ‘heart,’ 
which ‘ is inditing of the good matter,’ are no less unequi- 
vocally set forth as imparting this or that turn or spirit 
to the contents and composition of the inspired Writing. 
Without caring to clear and state their view on every occasion, 
they tacitly assumed, as an axiom in the kingdom of grace, the 
existence of that ineffable harmony between the mind of the 
Spirit and that of the spiritual man, which is so awfully pour- 
trayed in the sequel of the same vision of Ezekiel. ‘ Now as I 
‘ beheld the living creatures, behold, one wheel upon the earth 
‘by the living creatures,’ [7. e. one by each, ch. x. 9]: £ and 
‘ when the living creatures went, the wheels went by them.... 
‘ whithersoever the spirit was to go they went; thither was their 
‘ spirit to go; when those went, these went ; and when those 
* stood, these stood... . for the spirit of the living creature was 
‘in the wheels.” But to return: the characteristic of S. Paul's 
style now under consideration is more than once remarked 
upon, and still more often assumed, by S. Chrysostom; e. g. 
‘ What mean these words when another object is proposed to 
‘us? This is §. Paul’s custom, as I have said before, not to 





1 Williams on the Four Gospels, p. 15. 2 Ezek. i. 15—21. 
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‘ treat merely of his proper subject, but if any topic occurs in- 
‘ cidentally in the course of his argument, to follow it out with 
‘ creat earnestness.’' It is obvious that to the efficient study of 
writings abounding in such digressions, comprehensiveness is 
indispensable ;—and this, as we have endeavoured to show, is 
excluded by the use of a translation. But, further; the 
perplexity arising from this digressive habit of style is often not 
a little enhanced by the peculiar manner in which the principal 
subject is resumed. This is done, in many cases, not by 
abruptly breaking off the subordinate or digressing subject, but 
by leading it in, as it were, into reunion with the principal 
one. The resumption of the main topic is as easy, and gradual, 
and unperceived, as the divergence had been. And this very 
circumstance is perplexing. The reader finds himself brought 
back, he has scarcely observed how, to the point from which he 
had been called upon to take a flight into some totally different 
region of thought. Perhaps the best instance that can be 
pointed out is in Heb. v.—vii., where the most careless reader 
must be struck with the manner in which the subject of 
Melchisedee, first mentioned in v. 6, is after a first and second 
digression re-introduced (viz. in v. 10, and vi. 20.) While on 
the subject of S. Paul’s intricacy of style, we would heartily 
recommend Mr. Forster’s work on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
as affording, by a careful and laborious analysis of all his 
Epistles, the best possible conception of the peculiarities of 
their composition. Among more ancient writers, $. Chrysostom’s 
Homilies will be found very useful in unravelling the mazes of 
S. Paul, as he has paid great attention to this point. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to convince the most sceptical 
that there may be serious and even fatal disabilities attaching 
to the best translation, considered as a medium for conveying 
the mind of such a writer as 8. Paul; and, indeed, one should 
have thought that the point hardly needed apes: But so it 
is, that there is a supineness as to the use of the original text very 
prevalent among us, fostered, in a great measure, no doubt, by 
the unquestionable excellence of our Authorized Version. We 
entertain the greatest respect for that version; but we do pro- 
test against the existence of it being made a pretext for laying 
aside the original: and we think that respect for it is not unfre- 
quently carried a little too far. There is a kind of cultus ex- 
tended to it—a Version-worship—which is anything but rational 
or beneficial. What are we to think of such language as the 
following, which we quote from the preface of one of the books 
named at the head of this article? 


1 Hom. XXVIII. on 1 Cor. xi. 
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‘For myself, I would rather blot out from the catalogue of my country’s 
worthies the names of Bacon and Newton, than those of the venerable men 
who were raised up by the providence of God, and endowed by his Spirit, 
to achieve for England her greatest blessing in the authorized translation of 
the Scriptures. If in the following pages, the professed object of which 
is to express opinions on minor points differing from theirs, I have 
dropped any expressions, in speaking of them, which even an unkind criti- 
cism can charge with a want of the most grateful veneration for them, [ 
would gladly, if it were possible, wash out with my tears the obnoxious 
passages, and rather leave their glorious work soiled by its few human 
blemishes, than attempt to beautify it at the expense of their well-earned 
renown.’! 


We suspect the worthies themselves, who are the subject of 
this glowing apotheosis, would be not a little astonished, could 
they rise from their graves, to find their labours, however praise- 
worthy, rated quite so high—above Ritual, and Common Prayer, 
and all,—and themselves occupying such exalted niches in the 
Temple of Fame. In saying this, we once more disavow any 
wish to undervalue those labours; but really, if they had written 
the books, instead of merely translating them to the best of 
their ability, more could hardly have been said of them. We 
do not forget the good story told by Walton, in his Life of 
Sanderson, of one Dr. Kilbie. Our readers probably know it 
by heart; but it is worth repeating in Walton’s own words :— 


‘I must here stop my reader, and tell him that this Dr. Kilbie was a man 
of so great learning and wisdom, and so excellent a critic in the Hebrew 
tongue, that he was made a Professor of it in this university ; and was also 
so perfect a Grecian, that he was by King James appointed to be one of 
the translators of the Bible, and that this doctor and Mr. Sanderson had 
frequent discourses, and loved as father and son. The Doctor was to ride 
a journey into Derbyshire, and took Mr. Sanderson to bear him company ; 
and they, going together on a Sunday with the Doctor's friend to that parish 
church where they then were, found the young preacher to have no more 
discretion than to waste a great part of the hour allotted for his sermon in 
exceptions against the late translation of several words (not expecting such 
a hearer as Dr. Kilbie), and showed three reasons why a particular word 
should have been otherwise translated. When evening prayer was ended, 
the preacher was invited to the Doctor’s friend’s house; where, after 
some other conference, the Doctor told him, “he might have preached 
more useful doctrines, and not filled his auditors’ ears with needless excep- 
tions against the late translation; and for that word, for which he offered 
to that poor congregation three reasons why it ought to have been trans- 
lated as he said, he and others had considered all them, and found thirteen 
more considerable reasons why it was translated as now printed.” ’ 


Not forgetting, we repeat, this story, and believing it to say 
no more than the truth of the labour bestowed on our author- 
ized version, we, nevertheless, cannot see the necessity of making 
such humble apologies for venturing to consult the Greek Text 





' Hints for an Improved Translation of the New Testament. Preface, pp. vi. vii. 
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for ourselves. We cannot believe that even Dr. Kilbie himself 
would have desired that the translation should be as a padlock 
on the original, sealing it up inscrutably for ever. The young 
preacher’s fault lay not in doubting of the version, but in pro- 
pounding his doubts so pedantically before such an audience. 
Nay, we think there is very fair reason for conceiving that the 
translators themselves were so far from intending to prescribe 
their production to the more learned and the clergy, at least, 
as an all-sufficient expounder of the Sacred Text, that they even 
invite such, as are competent, to search for themselves. We 
augur thus from the manner in which they have treated certain 
difficult passages. There are very strong appearances of their 
having viewed these passages as loci conclamati, at least for 
purposes of translation ; either they thought them untranslatable, 
without using a greater degree of periphrasis than they chose to 
employ ; or, knowing that there were many ‘ considerable rea- 
sons’ to be alleged for several various ways of rendering, they 
declined to give a decision in favour of any one; or, finally, 
they could make nothing of the Greek as it stood, and did not 
choose to do violence to it. Certain it is, that they have, in 
many obscure passages, adopted the course of rendering the 
Greek, word for word, into English, without a single periphrasis 
to help a plain person to the meaning; thus producing, some- 
times, a translation consisting of disjointed statements, of which 
you can make anything or nothing, so that the translation 
wants translating itself; at other times, what we must be 
excused for calling plain nonsense. An instance of the former 
kind is Heb. iv. 3—10. It seems impossible to suppose that 
they could have expected any one definite meaning to be 
attached to their very bald translation of these verses; it is 
just possible that they meant to leave them open, like the 
original, to a variety of interpretations. Another passage is 
the famous one in Gal. iii. 20: ‘ Now a mediator is not a 
mediator of one, but God is one.’ Another, 1 Cor. xi. 10: 
‘ For this cause ought the woman to have power on her head, 
because of the angels.’ The same course has been adopted, 
as it should seem, in Gal. ii. 3, 4: ‘ But neither Titus, who was 
‘ with me, being a Greek, was compelled to be circumcised: and 
‘ that because of false brethren unawares brought in,’ &c. On 
this, Scholefield himself frankly confesses, ‘ With respect to the 
authorized translation, I profess not to understand it.’ We do 
not say that the example of rendering thus mechanically, so to 
speak, had not been set them by the Vulgate, or other famous 
translations; we are only taking this as an indication that they 
had no idea of superseding the original by any professed perfec- 
tion in theirs. An instance of the other, and more extreme 
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length,—that of leaving absolute and hopeless nonsense as a 
translation of the text,—is in Col. ii. 23. We doubt whether 
Dr. Kilbie, or any body else, could inform us what is the mean- 
ing of the following: ‘ Which things have, indeed, a show of 
‘ wisdom in will-worship, and humility, and neglecting of the 
‘ body: not in any honour to the satisfying of the flesh.’ Even 
here it is undoubtedly true that the Vulgate has gone before 
in giving a literal, and therefore perfectly incomprehensible 
version: ‘non in honore aliquo ad saturitatem carnis.’ We need 
hardly explain, perhaps, that the key to the difficulty is, that 
OvK Ev TYLy TIVE = Ev OV TWH = Ev aTmia: just as in Heb. xi. 3, 
fh &k parvopévwv = €k wy patvopnévwv: as Bishop Pearson (Creed, 
Art. I.) has rightly observed. It is the more remarkable, and 
indicates a very stern, not to say obstinate, fidelity, in King 
James’s translators, that a very fair sense had been already 
extracted from the words, and that without any palpable 
violence, in Cranmer’s and other versions. ‘ Which thynges 
‘ outwardly have the symilytude of wysdoni by superstycyon 
‘ and humblenes, and by hurtyng of the body, and in that they do 
* the flesshe no worshyppe ento the nede thereof’ (Tyndale, Cranmer). 
But they preferred to take refuge, with Wiclif and Jerome, in 
a fac-simile—somewhat of a Chinese one-—of the original; and, 
perhaps, as compared with the Genevan version, we have fared 
none the worse for their scrupulousness. In that version we 
are presented with the following somewhat free, and about as 
correct as elegant, translation: ‘ Which things have a show of 
‘ wisdom, &c., yet are of no value, but appertain to those things 
* wherewith the flesh is crammed.’ We hardly know whether we 
ought to place in the same category a passage, certainly very 
oddly translated, in 2 Cor. ix. 13: ‘ Whiles by the experiment 
‘of this ministration they glorify God, for your professed sub- 
‘ jection unto the Gospel of Christ.’ May not these remarks be 
applied, with no less truth, to the authorized version of many of 
the more difficult parts of the Old Testament? For instance, 
Isaiah xxx. 32: ‘ And in every place where the grounded 
‘ staff shall pass, which the Lord shall lay upon him, it shall 
‘ be with tabrets and harps: and in battles of shaking shall he 
‘ fight with it.’ And from the Minor Prophets such passages 
might be multiplied without number. 

We have made an extract above from the preface to Pro- 
fessor Scholefield’s ‘ Hints for an Improved Translation of the 
New Testament,’ and deprecated the tone there taken towards 
the authorized version, as unnecessarily apologetic. In justice, 
however, to the Professor, we must admit that the ‘ Hints’ 
themselves are plain-spoken and unsparing enough. A work of 
this sort, if even creditably executed, cannot fail to be of in- 
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terest ; and, on the whole, the student will be quite repaid for 
the very slight labour of going through this small volume of 
annotations. Of the criticisms on really difficult passages (as 
Eph. v- 13; 1 Cor. ix. 15—17) we cannot speak highly. 
Against one little outbreak of ultra-Protestantism we must 
enter a protest; viz., the proposal to render S. Luke i. 48— 
‘ All generations shall call me happy.’ And we confess that we 
are unable to account for the absence of any remark on 
numerous passages evidently requiring an ‘improved transla- 
tion;’ for instance, no notice is taken of the unintelligibly- 
rendered place of Colossians already commented upon. Per- 
haps the author did not think himself bound to notice every 
questionable rendering. His book, however, certainly gives 
one the impression that he did, from its entering so much into 
minute criticisms. The scrupulous fidelity, indeed, with which 
he has registered most of the corrections, and, we must add, 
the occasional mistakes, of Bishop Middleton’s book on the 
Greek article, reminds us of a work which a learned rabbi once 
informed us, in confidence, he was about to bring out, and which 
he expected would produce a sensation; viz., a revised version 
of the Old Testament, the diférentia of which from our own 
was simply that all the renderings suggested in our margin 
would be transferred into the text. But, while handling these 
minutie, we wonder that Professor Scholefield should have 
overlooked one or two very obvious solecisms, or other errors. 
Such are the authorized renderings of ov«ér: in Mark xv. 5 
and 2 Cor. i. 24,—the most decided and indefensible solecisms, 
perhaps (setting aside those which concern the article, as more 
over in the whole of our authorized version. ‘O é "Incove 
ovkére ovdeY azexpiOn, is rendered (after Tyndale’s, Cranmer’s, 
and the Geneva Bibles), ‘But Jesus yet answered nothing.’ 
The veriest tyro in the present day knows that it can mean 
nothing else than what the Vulgate and Wiclif make of it; 
‘nihil amplius respondebat:’ ‘ but Ihesus answerid no more.’ 
Again, Gre peddéuevoce tuwv ovkére iADov cic KépwAov, is ren- 
dered, ‘ That to spare you, I came not as yet to Corinth,’ after 
the Genevan version. Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Rheims, 
have it: ‘I came not eny moare unto Corinthum.’ But they, 
too, have missed the delicate shade of idiom, the recognition of 
which can alone help us to S. Paul’s real meaning. He is 
speaking of a particular occasion (vide 1 Cor. xvi. 7), on which 
he had declined coming to Corinth; it would, therefore, not be 
to his purpose to say, ‘To spare you, I never came to Corinth 
again ;’ what he does say is, ‘ To spare you, I did not come, as 
I had intended to do.’ The ovxére refers to the abandonment of 
the proposed and all but inchoate design of coming; literally, 
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*T left off coming.’ The Vulgate rendering is the strangest of 
all,‘ Non veni ultra Corinthum.’ Another curious slip is in 
Rom. vi. 21, where riva ovv xaprdv eiyere ore; is rendered, 
‘What fruit had ye then ?’—the one ‘then’ being made to do 
duty for both the argumentative and the temporal particles in 
the Greek. The mistake began with Tyndale, and was perpe- 
tuated ; the Rheims alone has it right: ‘ What fruit, therefore, 
had you then, &c. ?’ 

Having, then, thus far endeavoured to demolish some of 
the outworks behind which the clerical mind of the day, in 
a generation more ‘reading’ than studious, is fain to entrench 
itself, viz. a reliance on the sufficiency of translations in 
general, and a fond belief in the absolute perfection of the 
‘authorized version’ in particular, we gladly proceed at once 
with our suggestions on the study of the Greek text. We 
have already intimated that those suggestions will be of a 
plain and unpretending character. It would be very easy to 
draw out directions, which would read very fearnedly, and be 
very useless. The reader would bestow a passing sigh on the 
impracticability, for him, of working out some gigantic system 
of Patristic or Neo-Germanic study,—one of the latter kind 
was not long ago prescribed in Dr. Tait’s ‘ Suggestions to the 
Theological Student,-—and so return to his Valpy and his 
Scott and Henry, as before. No: if we would prevail with 
priest and deacon in the present day to assign some portion 
of their carefully mapped-out time to this pursuit, we must 
beware of extending too widely the bounds of the Goshen 
which we crave for the stranger study. We forbear, there- 
fore, to echo George Herbert’s quietly assumed axiom, ‘ The 
‘ country parson hath read the Fathers also, and the schoolmen, 
‘ and the later writers, or a good proportion of all.’ Such an 
assumption, or anticipation, would be egregiously unreal in the 
present day. We would indeed, with all our hearts, that things 
were in that position that we could say, ‘Go, by all means, 
to the Fathers.’ It would be at once an index of strength, 
and a source of it, in our theology, if we could give, and all 
could act upon, such a direction. We speak not now of trans- 
lations of the Fathers, but of the originals; between which two 
things there is, in our humble opinion, all the difference in 
the world. We dare not, as things are, place before the clergy 
at large a suggestion to grapple with anything so formidable. 
There is, we fear, a great deal to do,—apoodoroeiv,—before we 
come to that. There is a want of that hearty and healthy taste 
and appetite for the Greek Scriptures themselves,—nay, of that 
facility in the use and perusal of them, which can alone make 
Patristic study rational. How shall he soar with Chrysostom, 
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or dive with Origen, who can walk but stumblingly on that 
terra firma of the Scriptures, which it is their object to illus- 
trate? The 


‘ Nocturna versate manu, versate diurnd,’ 


must really be applied to the lexicon, to the grammar, and ordi- 
narily accredited helps, first, or ‘ turning of the book’ will pro- 
ceed but wearily when the tomes of the Catholic Doctors are in 
hand. The Fathers are the princes among expositors; let 
no man take their crown. But they are not dictionaries. They 
are the true ‘Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus;’ but seeing they are 
not ‘ordine alphabetico concinnati,’ like Suicer, they will be 
found to yield up their treasures at a slow rate, to such as are 
not ready at threading the mazes of their secret mine. Let 
us be content to begin at the beginning. Let us learn to love 
the glowing words of the Evangelists and Apostles as they 
fell from their pen, before we are sanguine of appreciating 
those of the great doctors and teachers who drank so deeply 
of their spirit. Let us not be misunderstood. There are those 
to whom the study of these, as it is feasible for them, so is it 
a duty incumbent upon them, and acknowledged by many to 
be such. There are the residents at the Universities; there 
are parochial clergy here and there, in the enjoyment of more 
than the average facility or leisure: of these, all ought to be, 
and many we doubt not are, ‘well seen in Fathers.’ But by 
far the majority, we venture to consider, have yet to attain the 
vantage-ground from which that fruitful field of exposition can 
be profitably entered upon. 

But is there not, we may be asked, a serious objection to such 
a method of studying the sacred text as the above remarks point 
to? Are we not, it will be said, placing the Scriptures in the 
original in the student’s hands, for him to make out his own 
interpretations of them? Once open the flood-gates of criticism, 
it will be argued, and what security have you against the influx 
of that tide of rationalistic interpretation which is ever on the 
rise in Germany, and ever ready to inundate the broad lands of 
the Church’s patrimony throughout Christendom? Our sug- 
gestions not involving, as a first requisite, the*study of the 
Fathers, we shall seem to be setting aside the only guides 
whose direction can render such critical study safe, and 
ensure its results being in conformity with the Catholic faith. 
This is a very weighty objection, if justly incurred, and deserves 
a most full reply. No observer of the times can shut his eyes 
to the reality and the greatness of the danger which menaces us 
from the Rationalistic quarter. The fascinations of German 
divinity do unquestionably already exercise an undue power 
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over the views of not a few favourite theological writers of our 
day. Some hints to this effect have already appeared from time 
to time in our pages,' and it may be necessary before long to 
speak more plainly. And, again, it is a very serious charge, 
that of deserting the Fathers. Nevertheless, let no one be dis- 
quieted at the setting forth of a scheme of scriptural study in 
which the writings of the Fathers are not nominatim included. 
Our vindication is easy and obvious. In the first place, let it 
be remembered that we are not now aiming at forming the 
finished Theologian: we are but proposing that the tomes of 
the Fathers should be allowed a temporary repose on their 
shelves, while the student is as yet but plane hospes in the origi- 
nal text of Scripture. This, however, we admit, were no 
defence, if the student were, for lack of such actual perusal of 
the Catholic Doctors, left without any other guide to the sense of 
Scripture than his own imaginations and criticisms. But who 
will say that this is the case with any faithful and dutiful 
Churchman? If he does not find the mind of the Fathers in 
the Creeds, and the Liturgy, and the Catechism, we would fain 
know where he shall seek it. And for ninety-nine plain 
Churchmen out of a hundred, it is in these, and in these only, 
that the Fathers are likely to be read. Let us not attempt to 
bolster up an exaggerated impression of our orthodoxy, or of 
our learning rather, by talking big about ‘ reading the Fathers.’ 


Non cuivis homini contingit, at least in our “4 08 Readers of 


them we must have, and ought to have, as has been already 
admitted: but as to their becoming the usual and universal 
apparatus criticus, even of our clergy, it is as mere a chimera as 
ever entered into the head of any man. Suppose the man of 
average or inferior calibre to begin with the ‘ Pastor of Hermas,’ 
and the ‘ De Patientia’ of Tertullian, about what time, we would 
fain ask, would he be likely to arrive at the works of SS. Au- 
gustine and Chrysostom? Or what sort of power would he 
possess of classifying his patristic lore, so as to bring it to bear 
efficiently on the interpretation of Scripture? No: we shall 
probably never have a clerical body universal and deep readers 
of the Fathers. But we may say with the poet— 


‘What matter? if the waymarks sure 
On every side are round us set, 
Soon overleaped, but not obscure ?’ 


Negatively, the plain Churchman is secured against any risk of 
serious error, however earnestly he may throw himself into the 





1 See our article on ‘Judaism and the Jerusalem Bishoprick,’ (Christian 
Remembrancer, No. LIII.), especiaily note, vol. xii. p. 243. 
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critical study of the Scriptures. He may not always know how 
the earlier Church expounded such passages, e. g., as ‘ My Father 
is greater than I,’’so as to be in harmony with the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity. But he does know that they did not 
interpret them in any way to contravene that doctrine: so far 
he is in possession of their mind on that or any other passage. 
‘The Creed that with the Church was born’ is his; and all the 
Fathers and Councils in the world could not add to that deposit 
of truth, though they might and would direct men to infinite 
ways of educing or applying it. They may heighten the beauty 
of the Spouse in the eyes of men by their glowing thoughts 
and words, but they cannot add a single feature to her perfect 
and divine lineaments. The Catholic Christian scholar, there- 
fore, alike on the lowest or the highest form, is sufficiently for- 
tified, if he be only true to himself and the Church, against 
rationalistic influences, though he may never have read a line of 
the Fathers. And if a stand be duly made on this impregnable 
rampart, not only will the waves of this Germanic ocean be 
successfully beaten back, but it will fare with the critical matter, 
which that troubled sea heaves up from the abyss, much as it 
does with the sea-sand and marine plants which incorporate 
themselves with the dyke of the sturdy Hollander, and lend 
stability to it; for we shall find among it much that may 
strengthen the hands of orthodox interpretation. 

To proceed then with what we may call our Norwm Organon. 
It bears, indeed, in a humble way, some affinity to the great 
work so called. And first, as in no other sense claiming to be 
new, than as not being the prevailing one. Bacon’s néQod0¢ was 
no new microscope or telescope to survey the sciences through, 
but a call to men to return to more rational and intelligent use 
of the means already at their disposal. We, in like manner, 
are not about to import any foreign nostrum, such as is every 
now and then propounded among our continental neighbours, as 
a master key to the New Testament. And whereas, again, the 
illustrious pioneer of modern philosophy adopted the method of 
first removing such objections as lay against learning in general,’ 
and afterwards surveying the whole existing field of it, with a 
view to exploding impertinences, and indicating the most profit- 
able direction for science to move in for the future,?—to the 
former of these points, as it concerns our own subject, we have 
already spoken; upon the latter we are about to enter—with 
this limitation, however, that our object is not so much to set 
forth a perfect as a practicable method of study. Not but that, 
by the way, a scheme of sacred study omnibus numeris absolutum, 





* Bacon, ‘ Advancement of Learning,’ Book I. 2 Tbid. Book II. 
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more exact, and on a larger scale, than we dream of propound- 
ing here, is among our desiderabilia. And the first step towards 
it would necessarily be to ascertain what has been done, and 
done well, and placed at the student’s disposal, in each depart- 
ment. It were, indeed, a worthy undertaking, to do for Biblical 
criticism what Bacon did for learning at large; viz. to map out 
the whole of that vast territory, noting what regions of it have 
or have not been fully explored, with a view to the deficiencies 
being some day supplied; ‘to enter into a view and examination 
of what parts of that learning have been prosecuted and what 
omitted; for the opinion of plenty is amongst the causes of 
want; and the great quantity of books maketh a show rather of 
superfluity than of lack; which surcharge, nevertheless, is not to 
be remedied by making no more books, but by making more good 
books, which, as the serpents of Moses, might devour the serpents 
of the enchanters;’—to quote his own words. ‘ Wherefore,’ 
he proceeds, ‘I will now attempt to make a general and faith- 
ful perambulation of learning, with an inquiry what parts 
thereof lie fresh and waste, and not improved and converted by 
the industry of man; to the end that such a plot, [7. ¢. ground~ 
plan, map,| made and recorded to memory, may both minister 
to any public designation, and also serve to excite voluntary 
endeavours.” True it is, that the ‘fresh and waste parts’ 
would bear a far less proportion to the cultivated in Biblical 
than in general learning; yet there are not a few provinces 
which might well bear a more exact survey than they have yet 
received. Admitting even that not very much more is to be looked 
for, either in the region of Philology, whether Hebrew, Rabbini- 
cal, or Greek, or in that of illustrations from ancient or modern 
Oriental customs, or in that of contemporary history, it would 
still be too much to say that these sources of criticism are abso- 
iutely exhausted. It is not so very long since Schoettgen 
more than doubled the Rabbinical illustrations collected and 
applied by Lightfoot: parallelism, which must be acknowledged 
to have done much, if sometimes too much, for sacred criticism, 
in the hands of Lowth and Jebb, is but of yesterday. ‘ Unde- 
signed coincidences,’ if noticed in a reverential temper, greatly 
tend to clear our historical conception of many of the scripture 
narratives ; and these were first pointed out, in any number, by 
Lardner and Paley, and only very recently, as regards the Old 
Testament and the Gospels, by Professor Blunt. No one, 
again, who has read that curious and compendious little book, 
‘ Egypt, her Testimony,’ &c. can doubt that Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics and paintings have at length begun to do something real 
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and tangible for Biblical antiquities,’ by enacting the long desi- 
derated part of contemporary Historian. Finally, the enthu- 
siastic but ingenious and learned Mr. Forster is positive that he 
has discovered an inscription, not only engraved in the time of 
Joseph, but in the letters of the first alphabet known to mankind. 
In short, as there can be no question that we know man 
things about the Bible which the Seventy and the Fathers did 
not know, so there is no reason why we should not come to 
know still more. It would be not without its use, then, to have 
come to something like an understanding as to what we do 
want. To mention one or two of the more obvious of these 
wants: the Books of Job and Ecclesiastes are still, for the 
most part, a mighty riddle, and might well exhaust a life of pro- 
found and meditative study. A S. Jerome, for instance, on the 
latter, fails to satisfy us, the obscurity of the text constantly 
driving him to mystic interpretations. In the New Testament, 
a careful and really profound analysis of the Epistles of S. Paul, 
according to their several characteristics, based on strictly 
sound doctrine,—something in the manner of §. Chrysostom, but 
less discursive,—is greatly needed. Mr. Forster’s volume on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews furnishes an excellent frame-work for 
such an analysis, by bringing out to view what he has called the 
key-teats in each Epistle; but there are many minor allusions 
to the proper subject in each case, which his plan necessarily left 
untouched. For want of such an analysis we doubt whether 
many students have any distinctive idea, for instance, of the five 
last of S. Paul’s Epistles to Churches; whereas, in reality, 
amid much prima facie resemblance, they are as distinct each 
from the other in subject, composition, and spirit, as the 
(Edipus Rex from the Trachiniz, or the Prometheus Vinctus 
from the Agamemnon. 

Again, how many passages of more than ordinary obscurity 
are there which, in most Commentaries, receive not much more 
attention and discussion than the rest of the text, or, however, 
nothing in proportion to their greater difficulty. The whole 
subject and entourage of such passages needs to be thoroughly 
sifted: in fact, a book might with great advantage be written 
on some of them, as books have been written on 1 John v. 7, 
and Heb. ix. 17. But, besides such original works, how much 
remains still to be done in the way of useful and necessary com- 
pilation from existing sylea et supellez, and concentration of 
scattered lights on particular points. ‘The last of the Fathers’ 





* We would particularly draw attention to the reasoning by which the identifi- 
cation of the ‘ Children of Sheth,’ in Numb. xxiv. 17, with Ammon and Moab is 
accounted for, as one of the happiest and most conclusive applications of hiero- 
glyphic lore that has ever come under our notice. 
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(S. Bernard of Clairvaux,) has been dead 700 years, and as yet we 
have no entire Catena of the Fathers on the Scriptures. A digest 
of their matter is well known to be in progress in the hands of 
members of our own communion, whose names are a sufficient 
guarantee for the work being a precious gift to the Church. And 
a noble example of a work of concentrated illustration is already 
in part before the public in Mr. Barrett's (of King’s College, 
Cambridge, ) laborious synopsis of the remarks of such critics as 
have differed in any respect from our Authorized Version. But 
all this by the way. 

1. Our first recommendation, then, to the student of the Greek 
text—dyiuabnc, or other—is to throw away all ‘notes,’ and 
make the simple and unvarnished text his study. He would do 
well, too, to be provided with an edition, portable for size, and 
for arrangement readable, that it may be really his manual, 
the familiar of his study and his closet, and his companion in 
the very sanctuary. There are not many editions which answer 
this description. The Oxford ‘Juxta Exemplar Millianum’ 
is just one degree too large, and is divided into our chapters and 
verses—to say nothing of the startling peculiarity of some of the 
Millian punctuation. Bagster’s ‘ Polyglot,’ and many other 
sufficiently portable editions, have ihe same capital fault of being 
broken up into verses. Among those which avoid this error we 
can mention with approbation Ditton’s Leyden, or Glasgow 
edition, adopting, for the most part, the readings of Griesbach. 
But nothing can be imagined better than the Oxford edition of 
Bishop Lloyd. The type clear, yet scholar-like, and free from 
parca capitals—the Stephanian division into verses con- 
sulto profligatum, (editor’s preface, ) and the notation of it thrown 
into the margin—the text, Mill’s—the punctuation, Bengel’s— 
the division into periods, his also—the references, Curcellaeus’-— 
finally, the size of the volume aconvenient medium (royal 18mo. ), 
and the margin left for references fair and ample; it certainly 
is the prince of portable editions. The unencumbered flow of 
the text is of itself sufficient to make the reading of it a totally 
different thing from that of the same text broken and disjointed 
in the usual way. On this subject we cannot possibly improve 
upon the nervous language of Bishop Lloyd himself in his Pre- 
face: ‘ Nemo est qui neget, per eam divisionem, sententiarum 
‘ nexum, historiarum seriem, et argumentorum ordinem distrahi 
‘atque disrumpi. Ex eadem etiam versuum divisione precipué 
* nata est pessima illa et ab omni criticé abhorrens consuetudo, 
‘ singulos —_ aiunt) textus S. Scripture laudandi et addu- 
‘ cendi, nullo sive ad contextum sive ad scriptoris animum habito 
‘respectu. Kam igitur consultd profligamus, in posterum, si ex 
‘ nostro calculo res penderet, perpetud profligandum.’ Such an 
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edition of the text as this, then, being supposed to be adopted, 
we undertake to say that any person taking up, for example, the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, as if it were perfectly new to him, and 
reading it through as a whole, and in this form, for the first 
time, would -find that it really was new to him. He would be 
astonished to discover how narrow had been his previous con- 
ception of the Apostle’s mind in that Epistle. He would see 
that S. Paul is his own best paraphrast after all; that connexions, 
transitions, and resumptions, which would require many a ver- 
bose note to trace and explain, are seen by their own light, and 
explain themselves when thus fairly exhibited. Those breath- 
less parentheses, (even such as iii. 2—14, and on again to iv. 1, 
of this epistle,) where the sense is held in suspenso so long, 
require comparatively little effort to follow them out, keeping 
an eye still on the clue presently to be resumed, when the text 
is thus presented as really one whole, however complex. For 
sustaining such eagle-like soarings as these, a translation is as 
Dedalus with his waxen wings to the bird of Jove—flagging 
and losing sight of its object before the flight is half accom- 
plished. Or, if our readers will bear with another metaphor, 
the student in the one case views from an eminence the stream 
of the Apostle’s thought in its entire course, how, 


‘ With many a winding nook it strays, 
In willing sport, to the wild ocean;’ 


in the other he commands but a single reach of the stream at a 
time. The instance of parenthetical writing to which reference 
has just been made is a more complicated one than common. 
Much difference of opinion has existed as to where the sense, 
dropped in iii. 1, is resumed. The truth would seem to be 
that it is not resumed as a whole at any one point, butin parcels, 
as it were, at several; the exordium being, rovrov yxapw eyw 
TlavAog 6 Séomoc Tov Xpiorov “Incov trip tuov tov vor. 
Part of the expression, (d:d-rovrov ydpuv), and part, also, of the 
thought of the exordium, (viz., his desire that they should not be 
afflicted at his imprisonment, ) is resumed at v. 13 :—(6:6 airovmac 
un éxxaxeiv év taic OAthfeoi pov trip iuov) but only a part. 
There was yet another desire in his mind in that exordium ; 
this he takes up and pursues in verses 14—21. Neither so is the 
aim of those first few words exhausted. He once more, in ch. iv. 
1, resumes in effect the entire expression and thought of them, 
(with the exception of izip vuov tov ever), and points them 
towards that which had heen throughout his ultimate aim— 
the improvement of their practice :—aapaxaX® ovv dpac tye 
6 dtomoc ev Kuply, a&iwe TEPLTATHOAL, K. T. A. 

2. The next consideration is, as to the apparatus or appliances 
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necessary for a critical understanding of the Greek text. The 
state of the case is this: certain books, written, it is true, by in- 
spired persons, but in human language, and with all the ordinary 
detenaiaion of language, are put into the student’s hands. 
Assuming these writings to be all of one family—as their be- 
longing toso nearly the same date, (ranging for the most part, over 
from twenty-five to thirty years only,) and the similar cireum- 
stances in which their writers were placed, would seem to justify 
our assuming—the question arises, To what quartermay we most 
reasonably look for help towards understanding them? Are 
there any other writings, profane or otherwise, belonging to the 
same family? Do any writers stand in that relation to the 
sacred authors in which Homer stands to Hesiod, or the great 
Italian poets to each other? Is there any recognisable style, 
dialect, or whatever name we may give to characteristic forms 
of speech, in which the Apostles and Evangelists may rightly be 
considered to have written, and which may be studied in the 
works of predecessors or contemporaries of theirs? Here we 
open up a mighty question which sorely convulsed the theo- 
logical world in the seventeenth century. The primary form of 
the discussion was, whether the style of the New Testament 
writers was purely Attic, as maintained long before by Ste- 
phens. The opinion, however paradoxical, was obstinately main- 
tained by some, while others, with no less warmth, were for 
relegating the inspired writers to a place among the Hellenistic 
authors, and pronouncing them to have written in the Hellen- 
istic dialect. Some idea of the almost amusing earnestness of 
the combatants may be gathered from the titles of the works 
which issued on either side. The honour of the sacred writers 
was thought to be impugned by their being suspected of having 
written in any other dialect than the purest Attic. It was pro- 
nounced by the Atticizers a ‘barbarous crimination.’ Inno- 
cency. of such intention was pleaded in the most moving 
terms by the Hellenizers. The whole mass of Hellenizers 
was, however, consigned over to the most detestable heresy. 
‘ Diatribe de Ling. Gr. N. T. Puritate, ‘ Trias Propositionum 
Studium N. T. & Barbaris Criminationibus Vindicantium,’ * Inno- 
centia Hellenistarum Vindicata,’ ‘ Defensio Triados, 1ma, 2da, 
3tia,’ followed each other in rapid succession. The skirmish- 
ing was at its height when the renowned Salmasius, perceiving 
with eagle eye the weak point of the whole contest, stooped 
from his height, and carried off the subject of it to a different 
region of inquiry—changed the venue, and brought the matter 
on in another court. He showed, most satisfactorily, that they 
were both wrong; that while the style of the New Testament 
is certainly not Attic, it is as certainly not ‘ Hellenistic; ’ there 
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being, in fact, no such thing in nature as a ‘ Hellenistic dia- 
lect.’ We cannot pretend here to go at any length into the de- 
tails of his curious and instructive, and, in our humble judg- 
ment, unanswerable, ‘ Commentarius controversiam de Lingua 
Hellenisticd decidens ;? which was followed by two others, bear- 
ing titles conceived in a strain of vehemence borrowed from 
the tactics of the belligerent parties: ‘ Fumus Lingua Hellenis- 
tice,’ ‘ Ossilegium Ling. Hell. Suffice it to say, that he 
manifests a Bentleian power of concentrating scattered informa- 
tion suitable to his purpose, and, we must add, a Bentleian 
bitterness of scorn in heaping it on the heads of his luckless 
adversaries. Setting out from an exact and scholar-like 
definition of ‘dialect’ as ‘a distinctive mode of speaking,’ 
(deriving 84\sxroc, as applied to language, not from dadéyeoOu, 
but from dsaXéyev, discernere), he shows that the supposed 
‘Hellenistic’ never was the ‘distinctive speech’ of any 
people on the face of the earth; that there never had been 
opportunity for the formation of those distinctive usages of pro- 
nunciation and inflexion which constitute the characteristics of 
a dialect, and the absence or presence of which is the test of any 
given writing being or not being composed in it. The name 
kown dudAextoc, which was one of the names given to this sup- 
posed dialect, is a contradiction in terms; if ‘common’ to 
many nations, or a conglomerate of the manners of speech of 
several, it is no ‘dialect.’ Vain, therefore, was the attempt 
to reduce that ‘heap and fry of authors,’ (as Milton designates 
amore reverend company,) which Alexander hatched and the 
Ptolemies nurtured on the banks of Nile, and which re- 
ceived motley accessions from all lands by the space of 300 
years, to a semblance of marching under one banner, and 
speaking one dialect. All that they had in common was their 
negative character, of not being purely Attic, Ionic, Doric, or 
ZKolic. The Seventy, and Jesus the son of Sirach, and Mane- 
tho, and Berosus, and Euclid, and Apollonius Rhodius, and 
Theocritus, and Polybius, and Plutarch, and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Philo, and Josephus, might indeed form a 
school, in some sense: but they wrote in no dialect; they acknow- 
ledged no standard. It followed inevitably that, though the 
Hellenizing party were right in impugning the pure Atticism 
of the New Testament writers, there was a flaw in the process ; 
their plea could not be maintained; de non existentibus, &c.,— 
they could not write in a dialect which did not exist.’ The new 





1 On referring to Carpzov, (De Versione LX X. Virale), we observe that he re- 
presents the controversy as a personal one between Salmasius and Heinsius—an 
impression which his Commentarius does not give: the point is, however, unim- 
portant, The account which Carpzov gives of the literary digladiation is too 
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question which Salmasius raised upon the ruins of the old in- 
quiry was, In what way might these writings, clearly referable 
to no dialect properly so called, be most fitly characterized ? 
From what source, if indeed from any, did they derive their 
main peculiarities? The answer which he gave to this ques- 
tion will be considered presently ; meanwhile, we would ob- 
serve that the issue to which he brought the original contro- 
versy has a most important bearing on our inquiry as to what 
are the cognate writings necessary or desirable to be studied in 
illustration of the Greek text of the New Testament. Plaus- 
ible as is the theory not unfrequently propounded or hinted 
at, that what is called the Alexandrine, or Macedonian, or 
Hellenistic school of writers, must needs be the most germane 
to the purpose, we see that it will not bear examination. They 
were themselves either mere imitatores, serrum pecus, getting as 
near the purer forms of Greek as they could,and sono masters in 
style for anybody to follow ;—or, if they had their peculiarities, 
these were provincialisms of their several countries. These last 
may be shared in some instances by the sacred writers; and so 
far forth, those writers may be occasionally capable of illustra- 
tion from the school in question; but that is all that can be 
said. What we are anxious to establish, then,—and we think 
it follows incontestably from the arguments of Salmasius—is 
this, that there is no such paramount necessity for a critical 
acquaintance with the voluminous writings and mongrel style 
of Philo and Josephus and the rest, as that the student need be 
disquieted at not possessing, as not one student in fifty does 
possess, any acquaintance with that school. We would by no 
means disparage the study of those authors, whether for 
matter or language, by such as have leisure for it; they are 
valuable auxiliaries in their way; but we are bold to say that 
the classical writers are, after all, at the least as good a prepar- 
ation as any for New Testament study; that the style of 8S. 
Luke, ¢.g., in the Acts of the Apostles, is more like that of 
Xenophon than of Philo. The ordinarily educated English 
clergyman or candidate for holy orders, therefore, may enter 





piquant to be omitted. ‘Heinsius Hellenisticam comminisci et defendere ccepit 
‘cum dialectum, tum gentem. . . . Hic vero nov’ ab se condit& gente ac 
‘dialecto, Heinsius ita bilem movit literatorum principi, Claudio Salmasio, ut 
‘calamum adversus illam stringens, a.p. 1643, integro de Hellenistica Commen- 
‘tario, rursus funere Lingue Hellenistic, tandemque Ossilegio, graviter illam 
‘profligaret, et Heinsii sententiam tantum non funditus subverteret. Ab hoc 
‘tempore itum est in partes, ita tamen, ut preecipua eruditorum turba, relictis 
*Hellenistarum castris, ad Salmasii accederet sententiam.’ With these last 
words we must compare the statement of Jahn, (quoted by Horne, vol. ii. p. 20,) 
‘that since 1730—40 the cause of the Hellenists has predominated throughout 
Europe.’ Equidem mallem cum Salmasio errare. 
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without misgiving upon the study we are recommending, so 
far as concerns a sufficient scope or line of preparative read- 
ing. The so commonly read classical authors are a sufficient 
basis for him to take his stand upon. 

There is, however, one notable exception to the canon 
which we have just ventured to enunciate. There is one illus- 
trious work, one remarkable and important body of writings, 
among those above enumerated as productions of the Alexan- 
drine school, which is deserving of the most careful study on the 
part of the critical student of the New Testament. Yet, not 
eo nomine, not as belonging to that school, or only in a com- 
paratively small degree on that score, but for a reason totally 
distinct and peculiar to the work alluded to. We have seen 
Salmasius, after dissipating the commonly entertained notions 
about the style of the New Testament, changing the inquiry to 
this: Whether there was any type or model to which it might 
be referred as having tended in any principal measure to mould 
its phraseology and composition? Could any name be given to 
its style? He suggests an answer andaname; by far the 
best, probably, that could be given. The name is one which 
(zaxvdAwe, and we év rémy,) comes as near to a description as 
the nature of the case admits. He would call the style or 
manner of speech which we find in the New Testament, the 
Epunvevtixoc Adyog. Of all causes and influences which tended 
to make the language of the New Testament what it is, none 
can for a moment be put in competition with that most ancient 
and famous Verston commonly known as ‘H raAaa diabiixn 
xara tove O, LXX. Seniorum Versio; in our own familiar 
language, the Septuagint. A strange and somewhat peculiar 
interest hangs over the literary history of this celebrated trans- 
lation. The region of the LXX. is the fabulosum littus of 
biblical criticism. For ages it basked in the golden light whicha 
lively gavracta had cast over it; and none dreamed of disputing 
the correctness of the accounts which had been brought of that 
unknown shore. _Aristeas, and Josephus, and Justin Martyr, 
were thought sufficient authority for the well-known tale of 
‘The Seventy-and-two Interpreters.’ True, these authori- 
ties were all copying one another; and the original document, 
professing to be the work of Aristeas, was forged by some 
zealous Jew ; and Justin falls into a huge anachronism, making 
Ptolemy Philadelphus send to Herod for his translators. But 
it was an uncritical age, and a harmless tale at least; and Justin 
Martyr had seen the remains of the seventy-two cells in which 
the translators had produced each one identically the same 
translation; and none cared to inquire further. The tale, as 
originally told by the Pseudo-Aristeas, is rich with oriental 
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splendour and circumstance—a gloriously gilded mendacium. It 
recites how the second Ptolemy stood in the midst of the twenty 
myriads of volumes which he had amassed in his library, and 
marvelled if there was any corner of the bibliographical 
world yet unconquered and unransacked, when mention was 
made by one, of the Hebrew Scriptures, as well worthy of a 
place there, could but a translation of them be obtained. And 
then, how at the instance of Aristeas himself, his prime minis- 
ter, the king liberated 100,000 Jews, captives in Egypt, at a 
cost of 600 talents, as a propitiatory offering to win the consent 
of the high-priest to a translation. It were long to tell of the 
royal gifts, the mission of the Seventy-and-two elders, six of each 
tribe, in compliance with the royal request; of the copy of the 
Scriptures, written in letters of gold, which they bore with them 
to Egypt, and of the king’s sevenfold prostration before it; of 
the seven days’ feasting with which they were received, and the 
‘hard questions’ wherewith the king proved them, rewarding 
their replies with three talents of gold a-piece. And the rest of 
the story, of their cells in the Isle of Pharos, is well known. 
Such, then, is the primeval fable concerning this version. The 
subsequent history of opinion and belief about it is scarcely less 
remarkable. It has been lauded and condemned, canonized and 
cursed, held to be of inspired authority, and of no authority at 
all, by Jews and Christians, ancients and moderns. It has been 
positively asserted that the writers of the New Testament were 
totally unacquainted with it; and, as positively, that they 
never quote from any other version, nor possessed the Old 
Testament in any other form. The Jews out of the Holy 
Land universally ascribed it to the Spirit of God: the 
native Jews, to the devil. The Jews of Egypt, if we may 
believe Philo, kept a yearly feast in the Isle of Pharos in 
honour of it, and thanked God for the days when the light of 
that interpretation first visited them: the Jews of Palestine, 
if we may believe their own writers, kept a yearly fast of three 
days in memory of the same event, and compared it to the 
three days’ darkness which overspread Egypt on another occa- 
sion. It has been deemed inspired (besides the Jews, as afore- 
said) by S. Irenzeus, and S. Clemens Alexandrinus, and, at one time 
at least, by S. Jerome; by Sixtus Senensis, and the author of the 
preface to the edition of Pope Sixtus V., and by Isaac Voss; 
and denied to be so by the great majority of all ages and coun- 
tries. Innumerable theories have been invented to account for 
and correct its errata. Some have taken in hand to correct it 
by the Hebrew; others, to correct the Hebrew by it. Its varia- 
tions from that text have been ascribed to chance, to time, to 
malice, to inspiration. But the strangest reason for them of all 
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is assigned by Ludovicus Vives, viz. that the Hebrew copy 
used by the L_X-X. translators had, by some mischance, been run 
through and through with a dagger, (pugione perfossos), so that 
many words were illegible. _Carpzov does not know what to 
make of this legend; we believe we can throw some light on 
it. The good man would appear to have carried away a con- 
fused notion of a passage in 8. Jerome, in which he says that 
Origen, in his Hexapla edition of the L.XX. version, ‘ prefixed 
an obelus,’ (dagger,) as the manner was, ‘to those passages 
which are not found in the Hebrew, thereby signifying that they 
were to be stabbed or run through, (jugulandum et confodiendum) as 
suppositious.’" And as Vives lived in the dawn of reviving 
literature—he was the first Fellow of Corpus Christi, Oxford, 
in 1517, and tutor to the Princess Mary—even such a blunder 
as this, supposing our account of it correct, must not be visited 
upon him too hardly. It is not very dissimilar to that by which 
it has been assumed that ‘the thorn in the flesh’ which St. Paul 
suffered from, was no other than a headache, because he calls it 
‘a messenger of Satan to buffet him,’ (xoAagiZev, lit. to beat 
on the head.) 

In such a sea of counter-statements and counter-opinions, 
the reader will be ready to doubt whether any terra firma is to 
be found. Thanks, however, to learned labours, such a locus 
standi is not wanting; and the real history of the great Version 
is scarcely less remarkable than the imaginary. The truth is as 
strange as the fiction ; and, after all, the cloud of mystery has 
been lifted but in part from that distant region. There is 
enough explained to satisfy inquiry to a great degree, yet 
enough that is inexplicable to leave us wondering still. It is 
not to be doubted, then, that the translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures which bears the name of the LXX. was made, as 
far at least as the Pentateuch, in the era of the Ptolemys,— 
most probably when P. Lagus and his son P. Philadelphus 
reigned jointly: 7. ¢. a.c. 286-5. Curious and careful investi- 
gations have further established the following points :—That it 
was not composed pursuant to any public edict, but by the 
labours of private persons,—Jews of Alexandrian or Mace- 
donian speech: that it is the work of various hands: that it 
was not done all at once, but at considerable intervals; 
all, however, (with the exception of the translations of the Song, 
and the prophecy of Daniel, which are ascribed to Symmachus 
and Theodotion respectively, ) before the Christian era: that the 
law of Moses was completed first, and by a different hand and 
in a superior style to all the rest; the Prophets in the time of 
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Antiochus Epiphanes, when they first began to be read publicly ; 
and some, as Ezekiel and Amos, more skilfully than others, as 
Isaiah and Obadiah: that it was rendered from the original 
Hebrew text, and not from the Samaritan or the Chaldee copy : 
that its variations from the Hebrew are to be attributed to 
various accidental causes—as the absence of the points in the 
copy used, imperfect information, Jewish bias, lapse of time, 
heretical and Judaizing corruption of copies of the LXX, &c.: 
that the writers of the New Testament were familiarly ac- 
quainted with it, and that the vast majority’ of their quotations 
are transcribed verbatim, or with unimportant variations, from 
it, though they on occasion desert it for the Hebrew, or the 
Hebrew for it: that the Fathers quote freely from it, but, 
with one or two exceptions, did not think it inspired: finally, 
that the style, so far as it can be classified, is an impure, 
Hebraizing, nationalizing, form of Greek. 

On this statement of facts, one or two remarks suggest them- 
selves; and first, that after all, the mist which has ever hung 
over the origin of this version is parted, not dispelled. Out 
of it ‘fingers come forth as of a man’s hand;’ and we ‘see 
the part of the hand that writes;’ moreover, we are certified 
that ‘the great roll’ is ‘written in with a man’s pen.” But 
of who the actual writers were, much more of the circum- 
stances under which they wrote, we are still profoundly 
ignorant. And then, when we combine this with the 
mysterious yet undeniable fact which meets us further down 
in the history, that inspired Apostles and Evangelists were 
content to view the Old Scriptures, as a general rule, through 
the medium of this translation—to take the LX-X. impression 
of the mind of the Spirit in those Old Scriptures, we cannot 
but recognise in the obscurity which surrounds the authorship 
of this work, an analogous economy of ‘the providence of 
Divine Grace’ to that which meets us elsewhere in similar cases. 
Much as we know of the inspired authors of the several books 
of the Old and New Testament, in no one instance is there so 
much as a fragment of record as to the immediate circum- 
stances and accidents which surrounded the writers at the time 
of producing them. We know that the men existed, and some- 
what of their history, and—that their books are in our hands. 





' Of these quotations, seventy-five are verbatim; forty-seven more, nearly so ; 
thirty-two more agree in sense with the LXX.; eleven, only, agree with the 
Hebrew where it differs from the LXX; six, for certain, agree with the LXX. 
where it differs from the Hebrew; ninetecen agree with neither: vide Horne, 
Introd., vol. ii., p. 324, sqq. To this statement it must be added that a consider- 
able number of references and allusions are made to the LX X. sense or wording 
of passages where it seems totally irreconcilable with the Hebrew. 
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No day, or week, or month, is named, or can be named, for 
the committal to writing of any one book in the Bible. No man 
stood by and saw Moses, or Samuel, or Ezra, or the Prophets, or 
S. John, or S. Paul, in the act of writing; or, if any did, he 
was not permitted to record it. No eye was witness to the 
illapses of the Spirit, which quickened ‘the lively oracles ;’ 
no knowledge of the details of authorship encumbers our 
conception of the awfully-gifted men who ‘testified of these 
things, and wrote these things.’ So has it been, too, with 
other great instruments wherewith God designed to work 
through the Church : ' ¢.g., the four Fontal Liturgies ; the ‘ four 
heads,’ into which ‘the River’ of Eucharistic Grace, that 
‘went forth to water the garden’ of God’s Church, ‘ was 
parted; ’ or call them three, by which, as by the sons of Noah, 
‘the whole earth was overspread.’ Of these, the authors are 
traditionally said to be known; and the great fact of their 
several origination is patent and unquestioned :' but there the 
cloud interposes. So is it, we dare to say, with the compila- 
tion of the reformed Offices of the English branch of the 
Church Catholic. The names of the compilers of the Book 
of Common Prayer, &c. are preserved, and almost their every 
public action, save this, known and registered: this alone with- 
draws into the shadow. A dim chamber in an antique house 
at Cambridge is pointed to as the scene of their labours; but 
no greater degree of circumstance can be alleged for the trans- 
action ; as much is left to the imagination to fill up here, as at 
Patmos or the Mamertine prison. No man can lay his finger 
on any part of the original Book of Edward VI., and assign it 
to any one person as his composition or selection. Thus, then, 
is it ever, as it should seem, when the creature is preparing and 
shaping under the Divine Hand, whether by the way of inspi- 
ration, or of lower forms of influence, for high issues. And the 
fact that the L-X-X. version bears this quasi-sacred character, 
and was withdrawn, as to its formation, within this hallowing 
veil of mysteriousness, ought, we conceive, to insure it a more 
reverent estimation than it commonly enjoys. 

It has been our object, in giving this account of the LXX. 
Version, simply to put the student in possession of what it is 
that he is invited to enter upon, when the study of that 
version is commended to him as a help towards the critical read- 
ing of the New Testament. We believe that very loose 
notions generally prevail on this subject. The Septuagint is 
looked upon with a vague feeling of dislike, or doubt, or sus- 
picion, by most persons. It is thought by some so hard, by 





1 Vide Tracts for the Times, vol. iii., and Palmer’s Origines Liturgice, vol. i. 
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others so easy, that it cannot be of much use as a help to 
understanding the Bible. Those who have read a few chapters 
of Genesis in it, think it uselessly easy and near to the English 
version; those who have read a few in Isaiah, think it hope- 
lessly hard, and removed, in parts, from that version. The 
Church of Rome is known to have gone near to pronouncing it 
inspired ; and there is a dim apprehension of giving countenance 
to such a view by using it. The corrective for these doubts 
and apprehensions is a right conception of the facts of the case, 
such as we have endeavoured to state them. At the lowest 
view, this version, with all its faults, cannot but yield many 
excellent uses,even as an instrument for the better understanding 
of the Old Testament. It will, at least, serve to set the matter 
of it before us with the freshness and novelty of another and 
more expressive language than ourown. Our object, however, is 
not here torecommend it for this purpose, but solely in its bearing 
on New Testament study. One respect in which it ministers to 
this end has been incidentally noticed’ in the above review of 
its history and contents:—it supplies, on occasion, what is no 
where else to be found,—no, not in the Hebrew text; the form 
under which the New Testament writers adopted and employed 
the materials furnished by the Spirit in the Old, in erecting the 
fabric of Christian doctrine. In this view, compare Rom. x. 
18, with the LX-X. and the Hebrew of Ps. xix.5; and Heb. 
xi. 21, with Gen. xlviii. 15; and Rom. ii. 24, with Isa. iii. 
5, and S. John v. 28; and 1 Cor. xv. 52, with Isa. xxvi. 19. 
In the last two instances, the great solemnity of the occasions 
on which the quotation or reference is made makes it more re- 
markable than common that a version differing from the original 
should! be adopted: the words of our Lord, of vexpoi of év roic 
pvnpelo, and those of S. Paul, of vexpot zyepOioovra, were 
doubtless employed as being ‘ written in their law,’ who were 
addressed; very solemn, therefore, is the interest they impart to 
the particular version of that law in which they would seem to 
have originated. And so of other instances which might be 
alleged. But the particular purpose for which we are most 
anxious that the Septuagint should be consulted and studied is, 
as we have already intimated, for the sake of its immediate 
bearing on the phraseology of the New Testament; ‘ad penitius 
cognoscendam Novi Faderis phrasin ac dictionem,’ as Carpzov 
expresses it. This brings us back, at length, to Salmasius and 
his gpunveuvrixde Adyoc. The rationale of his applying that 
name to the language of the New Testament is y sr dr The 
writing of the LXX. Version of the Old Testament created 
the peculiar phraseology in which the New Testament is 
written. True, there were other sources and influences which 
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supplied and moulded that phraseology,—as study of Greek 
authors, classical or unclassical, national peculiarity, and the 
like. But as to its essence, its differentia, the term épunvevtixde, 
‘the interpretative tongue,’ describes with accuracy the cha- 
racter of the language. However, Salmasius has provided for 
the recognition of the more accidental element, if desired; the 
entire name he would give is, the idwrm«d¢e Kat épunvevtiKo¢g 
Adyog¢ ; which, were it not for an awkward association, might 
be rendered the privato-interpretative. 

Let it be clearly understood in what sense it is meant that 
the writers of the New Testament used the language created 
by the translators of the Old. Not in the same way as a purist 
in style copies some master or model, by a conscious act of 
imitation. The case before us is different from this. We have 
the Hebrew nation, first of all, greatly un-Hebraized by the 
captivity; and thus the way prepared for the influx of a 
Greek element after their return. This element comes in 
the person of Alexander, and is perpetuated in that of the 
Ptolemys and the Antiochuses. From the hour that Alex- 
ander recognised in the high-priest Jaddua the figure which had 
years before beckoned him in a vision to the East,—from that 
hour, Greek domination coloured the whole fortunes, phrase- 
ology, writing of the Hebrews. Then comes in the LXX 
Version to stereotype, in a great measure, the forms of phrase- 


ology thus engendered. Its composition extends, for certain, 
over a space of a hundred years: for the books of the Prophets 
were not translated, as we have seen, until about 180 B.c. That 
thestream of Greek theological phraseology thus formed continued 
to within a very short time of the writing of the New Testa- 
ment, the a writings come in to prove. The 1 Mac- 


cabees, and the Wisdom of Solomon, written in the end of the 
second century B.c.;' Ecclesiasticus, about 100 n.c.;? 1 Esdras 
probably about the Christian era, for it is quoted by Josephus— 
are sufficient indications that the new ‘ fount of types,’ cast, 
as it were, by the Alexandrine interpreters, continued to be 
used for the purposes of writing and teaching among the Jews 
up to the time when the Canon of the New Testament com- 
mences. While, therefore, the Aramean appears to have been 
the spoken vernacular of the nation at that time, the customar 

vehicle of written teaching was the peculiar form of Gree 

which we find in the LXX, with such modifications as time or 
separate nationality had imparted to it. In the main, however, 
that version was no less than their very lexicon and source of 
vocabulary. The mode in which all the principal and most 
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frequently recurring words and expressions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures should be rendered, had been there, for the most 
part, unalterably fixed. ‘ Altar,’ and ‘sin,’ and ‘vessel,’ and 
‘ sacrifice,’ and ‘ covenant,’ and a thousand other words which 
might conceivably have been rendered in various ways, had had 
their proper andinalienable vocablesassigned them. Overaorypiov, 
and not Bwude : duapria and not wAnupeeAnna: oxevoc, and not 
ayyoc: Ouvata and not ispeiov, had become the accredited form 
under which the Hebrew originals were represented. It were 
endless to point out the variety of ways in which the language 
of the LXX. throws light on that of the New Testament ; 
we would refer the reader on this head, to Michaelis’ De usu 
LXX. interpretum in Nov. Test., and to Carpzov’s preface, x. 3, 
and Pearson’s Prefatio paranetica. We shall content ourselves 
with setting down, out of a single chapter of the LXX. taken 
at random, the words which we at once recognise as familiar to 
us in the New Testament writers, and which may fairly be 
considered to have been dictated, so to speak, by the former to 
the latter :—Gen. xix. 1. dyysXor tEavéorn’ sig ovvavrnow* 
mpoosxivnce. 2. xataddbaare’ vilacbe rove médac. 3. aZbpmouc. 
4. xoysnDivar’ meptexixAwoav* Grac 6 Aadc. 9. Taporkeiv’ Kpi- 
ow kplvew’ Kkaxkwowpev’ wapesiaZovto’ iyryyicav ouvtphba’ tiv 
Oipav améxAscav. 13. Kpavyh. 15. dpOpoc. 16. trapayOnoav’ 
éxparnoay tic xeipdc. 17. oWlwv.. Puxhv’ sic ta Omlow" tv rH 
mepixwpy* sig Td Spog. 21. @abuaca rpdowmov. 26. twéBre- 
Yev. 27. &pOpice’ mpwi. 28. xautvov. 29. tamréoreAs, &c. 
&c. And the same result will follow, more or less, if any other 
chapter be looked through with the same view. 

One or two remarks naturally suggest themselves on what has 
been said. First, that we surely ought thankfully to receive 
and turn to good account, the link thus divinely provided 
between the Old Scriptures and the New. The gap between 
them is bridged over; the transition from the Law to the Gospel, 
from Malachi to S. Matthew, is smoothed for us. Greek had 
already Hebraized long before it was called upon to evangelize. 
It came with a commission to evolve the mysteries and meanings 
of the elder dispensation; and it had already taken familiar 
knowledge of the things appertaining to that dispensation. 
The ‘ continuity between the Jewish and Christian Churches’! 
was here provided with a basis of language. The phraseology 
of the two covenants blends into one harmonious whole. It will, 
perhaps, be seen from these remarks, what answer we should give 
to the question, whether we are here recommending the study 
of the LX-X. as a substitute for that of the Hebrew Text? We 
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answer, By no means. A complete Biblical scholar should know 
the two Testaments in their respective languages, and use the 
Septuagint as a junction line between them. Only, where 
Hebrew is out of the question—and in practice it has been so, 
for the clergy at large, time immemorial,—there, the LXX. 
will do much towards supplying the want—it will give the 
student some idea of what the character of the unknown original 
text is. A second remark we have to make is, that the LX X. 
Version, taking the place it does towards the New Testament 
Scriptures, furnishes the remedy for a certain infelicity attaching 
to that study of classical authors, which in itself we so justly 
value as an instrument of education. The infelicity is this,— 
that we sit down to the study of the New Testament in Greek, 
fresh from the style and language of poets, philosophers, and 
historians, and with an idea of Greek derived from them 
exclusively. Almost every word we meet with, unless, indeed, 
it chance to be entirely new to us, comes clothed, in our idea, 
in the dress of some classical association, of which we find some 
difficulty in divesting it. But the LXX. Version presents 
Greek to us under another association, and the very one under 
which we are glad to meet it. Greek has trod the soil, and 
breathed the air, and caught the costume and the tone, of ‘the 
glorious land.’ Its words and phrases have made new associa- 


tions for themselves, and are recognised denizens of their adopted 
country. 


Atque adeo hoc argumentum Greecissat, tamen 
Non A tticissat, verum Sicilicissitat. ' 

Once more. We have already had occasion to mention 
the apocryphal books: and it will be seen at once, from the 
position which they occupy, that the study of them, too, must 
be a valuable auxiliary to that of the New Testament. Place 
them as high or as low in date as you will—bring what 
doctrinal objections against them you may,—still, no ingenuity 
can prevent their taking their place as a nearly contemporary 
collection of Greco-Jewish didactic writings. Whether the 
writers of the New Testament had seen them, or any of them, 
or not, it is undeniable that kindred forms of thought and 
expression to those of the New Testament are to be found in 
them, to a degree which can be predicated of no other body of 
Greek writings. For example:—whatever Platonic forms of 
philosophy or speech S. Paul or S. John may be thought to have 
recognised and turned to divine uses, here is a pretty ample 
storehouse of them.? There are strong indications, again, of 





1 Plaut. Mencechmi, Prolog. ii. 
2 Vide Burton, Bampton Lect., ubt supra, sqq. 
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S. James having written his Hpistle with no reference to some 
particular ethical system, in which virtues and duties were 
classified in a particular manner, or associated with each other 
by their occurrence in a particular line of teaching. Nothing 
else can account for the rapid transitions from the mention of 
one duty to another not visibly connected with it. A reference 
to the book of Ecclesiasticus solves the phenomenon—exhibits 
the self-same concatenation of virtues, and supplies the line of 
thought on which they are strung together. (Compare S. James 
i. 2—12 with Ecclus. i. ii. throughout: both, of course, in the 
original Greek.) Whether S. James was acquainted with such 
system through the medium of that book or not, is indifferent ; 
it is just as likely to have been the popular ethical system of 
the day: it is enough that it fits exactly into the intricacies 
we find in the arrangement of that Epistle, unlocks it, and 
exhibits its contents under a regular and systematic form. We 
have only to add on the subject of the LX X. Version, a few 
remarks on the best method of studying it with the particular end 
in view of which we have been speaking. It will at once be 
seen that nothing but a regular and patient use of such a help 
can answer the desired purpose. We do not grow all at once 
into a scholar-like insight into the excellences and beauties of 
the classical writers; such insight is the growth of years, or 
however, of long acquaintance. And even so must the LXX. 
Version have been for some time our companion, before the full 
extent of its bearing on our studies of the New Testament is 
felt. We would suggest the constant use of it in the private 
reading of the Old Testament; and that, to be effective, should 
be followed up by a careful noting of such forms of expression 
as seem capable of illustrating the text of the New Testament. 
And conversely, in reading the latter critically, no pains should be 
spared in thoroughly sifting the LX X. usages which appear in 
any case to be adopted. Now this was formerly a laborious task, 
the field of the Version being so wide, that it was difficult 
indeed to be certain that one had not overlooked any important 
illustration, The Concordances of Kircherus and Trommius, 
and the LX -X. Lexicon of Schleusner, are indeed valuable helps : 
but even with their assistance, much pains and discrimination 
are needed, to turn the contents of the Septuagint to account. 
We rejoice therefore that we are able to direct the student to a 
modern work, by which the process of exhaustive inquiry is 
immensely simplified. We allude to one of the noblest theolo- 
gical labours of our age, the ‘ Editio Hellenistica’ of the New 

estament, by Mr. Grinfield: the title of which appears at the 
head of our article. For ‘improbus labor’ it rivals the Kircheri 
and the Trommii of past generations, even as it at present 
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stands: had the learned and indefatigable editor been able to 
complete it, by adding to it his projected threefold collation of 
the Hebrew, LX X., and New Testament,' it would have been a 
monument worthy to be placed side by side with Brian Walton, 
and Origen. ‘ Per decem annos,’ he informs us in his touching 
and most religious preface, ‘ Per decem annos in hac Editione 
conficiendd operam studiumque impensé elocavi.’ We should not 
omit to add, that this brief but pregnant account of his labours 
is followed by the expression of a most modest appreciation of 
them. The plan of the work is simple, but most admirable. 
The New Testament text is printed entire, and to each verse is 
appended all that is to be found, either in the LXX. or the 
Apocrypha, illustrative of it. The versions of Theodotion, Sym- 
machus, and Aquila, and the writings of Philo and Josephus, 
are also laid under contribution occasionally. Here, ‘then, are 
not only collected together, but digested into the most convenient 
order for use, all those excellent materials for sacred study, which 
the one great body of writings kindred to the New Testament 
so richly supplies. We trust that no words of ours will be 
needed to recommend the work to the student. We do not 
promise him that it willdo away with the necessity of labour on 
his own part, but it will diminish it by fully one-half, makin 
the study which it designs to forward both easy and delightful. 
5. We have found ourselves obliged to enter at such length 
into the subject of LX-X. study, that we must be more brief 
than we had intended to be upon other departments. It is 
clear, however, that for the critical study of the Inspired Text, 
generically the same helps are requisite as for the text of a pro- 
fane author. Now, the genera of these helps may be reduced 
to three :—works of vocabulary, of syntax, and works of gene- 
ral illustration. Vocabulary is the first want of the reader of 
a new language. Wehavealready, by recommending the study 
of the LXX., indicated one very ample source of New Testa- 
ment vocabulary. Much, however, will, of course, still remain 
to be done, for which a Lexicon will be needed. Many valu- 
able criticisms are, no doubt, to be found scattered in the more 
ponderous general Lexicons of Scapula, Constantinus, &c. ; 
but a Lexicon specifically designed to assist the student of the 
New Testament is almost a requisite. And the older voca- 
bularies of this sort—the Hesychius, and Suidas, and Phavo- 
rinus, whose glosses, often so hopelessly obscure, taxed the 





1 Those who appreciate these learned labours, will read with regret the following 
announcement, contained in the preface, of the unavoidable abandonment of this 
admirable design: ‘ Utinam talem editionem ray 0’, huic gemellam, nobis 
instruere datum esset ! Sed volenti vires nature deficiunt, et anni senescentes 
nobis tam ardua, quam vis desideranda, recusant,’ p. x. 
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patience and ingenuity of our forefathers, have, we need not 
say, been fully ransacked to furnish forth the more convenient 
compendiums of our own day. These last, however, call for 
some caution and discrimination in the use of them; and, we 
confess, we could not with much satisfaction have handed the 
tyro over to the fanciful mysticism of Parkhurst, or the more 
reckless and dangerous ‘ science’ of Schleusner, Bretschneider, 
and Wahl, unaccompanied by any stricture on the objectionable 
parts of their writings. Happily, the honoured name of Hugh 
James Rose has established this claim, in addition to many 
others, on our gratitude, that he has left us a Lexicon on the 
basis of Parkhurst’s, but omitting his puerilities, and embodying 
also such parts of Schleusner as are sound and valuable; thus 
rescuing at once the otherwise creditable work of his own coun- 
tryman from the contempt into which it had necessarily fallen, 
and drawing the Rationalistic fangs of the continental inter- 
preters. 

The grammar and syntax of the New Testament is a subject 
which has been hitherto, for the most part, infelicitously handled. 
Writers have chosen to arrange themselves into two factions, 
the one obstinately maintaining, the other denying, the purity 
of the style. Hence, instead of candid inquirers into the matter 
of fact, we have generally had grammarians $éoww SiapuAarrovtec, 
too anxious about the theory they had espoused to be safe 
guides. The real question is, What are the usages we find in the 
text ? if, in any instance, they are obviously irreconcilable with 
Attic correctness, it is in vain to seek to explain them away ; nor 
is there any object in so doing. Each passage must be examined 
by itself, and by itself stand or fall. What approximation the 
language thus examined may be found to make, as a whole, to 
the Attic, or any other standard, is a matter of secondary im- 
portance. A grammar of the New Testament dialect proceed- 
ing on this principle, has, at length, appeared on English ground; 
and we heartily commend it to the notice and use of the student, 
as no less meritorious in execution, than correct in point of 
design and plan. We allude to Mr. Green’s treatise, named at 
the head of this article. We do not hesitate to speak of it as 
a work of the highest merit, even considered as a treatise on 
grammar in general; and, as a key to the grammatical pecu- 
liarities of the New Testament, it is without arival. For clear- 
ness, both of thought and expression, for philosophical accuracy 
and terseness of definition, for compression and comprehension, 
this modest and unpretending volume is truly admirable. The 
subjects of ‘ the article,’ and of ‘ particles of design,’ those 
knotty questions of sacred criticism, are very successfully 
treated, and for the most part, as we conceive, set definitively at 
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rest. Bishop Middleton’s work on the article may still continue 
to be read with interest as a meritorious essay, and he will ever 
have the great credit of having been the first to reduce the sub- 
ject to a system; but the sounder definitions and theory of 
Mr. Green must render his work the text-book, henceforth, of 
the philosophical and accurate scholar. The worthy bishop had 
one great literary defect; he did not know when he was beaten. 
Hence, whenever his theory is at fault, as oftentimes it is, he 
sets up the most absurd defences; and in no one instance, that 
we remember, does he fairly give in, and confess that his theorem 
fails. From this cause, his book, useful as it is in piloting the 
student where all is tolerably plain sailing, utterly fails to bring 
him through any formidable straits whatsoever. Again, the 
rationalizing conclusions which Rosenmiiller and others have 
built upon the allegation, that particles of design, in such pas- 
sages as iva tAnpwH) 7d pnbiv dia Tov mpopnroi x. 7. A. are used 
éxBarixwe merely, will find their best answer in the calm and 
temperate discussion here bestowed upon them. On some minor 
points, we should differ in view from the writer, but they are 
chiefly matters rather of detail than of principle. 

It only remains to speak of works of general illustration ; 
and the consideration of these will very suitably bring to a close 
an article which will appear, at first sight, to recommend a 
somewhat confined line of study, with a view to the Greek 
text of the New Testament. While, however, it has confessedly 
been our object to prevail upon the student to adopt a very 
direct, and even matter-of-fact method of critical study, we by 
no means wish to exclude from view altogether many sources of 
illustration besides those we have mentioned ; and we will now 
explain what place we would give to them. What we aim at, 
then, in the revolution which we would ain bring about in New 
Testament study in the original, is not, by any means, to dis- 
courage breadth and variety of research, but to secure that 
depth and solidity on which alone these can safely be based. 
Illustrative reading presupposes something to be illustrated ; 
collateral reading, some principal line for it to run parallel to ; 
and that something must be a rightly-directed, methodical, and 
critical study of the Sacred Text in the original. Let this be 
forthcoming, and stand firmly up as the stamen, the ‘ warp’ of 
the web of theological study, and there is no limit to the amount 
of subtemen, ‘woof’ of every texture and colour, which may 
with advantage be worked into it. All that is then needed, 
is discrimination in the choice of materials. Here, then, will 
come in with admirable effect, the results of all chance and 
occasional theological reading, such as every student must more 
or less be led into. ‘The writings of Fathers, however unsys- 
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tematically and pro re natd studied, will now render up ample 
and available illustration, for we shall know where to place it. 
And our perusal of later works will teem with precious frag- 
ments of criticism in like manner, not now floating vaguely and 
without purpose, but ever tending towards one central line, and 
forming and crystallizing about it. The habit of noting and 
recording such illustrative passages, cannot be too highly com- 
mended: an interleaved copy of the Greek text supplies the 
readiest means of carrying it into practice. By this means, the 
student will find, after a while, that, in George Herbert’s words, 
‘ he hath compiled a book, and body of divinity,’ and will fully 
acknowledge the truth of what the same revered though quaint 
authority adds on the subject, viz., that ‘ though the world is 
full of such composures, yet every man’s own is fittest, readiest, 
and most savoury to him.’ We cannot pretend to sketch any- 
thing like an exact scheme of reading, with a view to such a 
‘ composure,’ and must content ourselves with the suggestion 
of some principles of selection, and the enumeration of a few 
works which may be recommended for their bearing on parti- 
cular parts of the Sacred Text. As a general rule, then, we 
would repeat our caution against ‘running commentaries;’ a 
‘ commentarius perpetuus’ is very apt to be a ‘ perpetual’ clog 
upon our apprehension of the text: set treatises are a far more 
valuable kind of criticism. And while recognising as splendid 
exceptions the ‘ Catena Aurea’ of S. Thomas Aquinas, long since 
translated asa companion to the Library of the Fathers, the ‘Ca- 
tena Patrum Grecorum,’ edited by Dr. Cramer, and Theodoret’s 
‘ Commentary on the Epistles,’ we would deprecate any exclusive 
use of even these,—any leaning upon them as all-sufficient guides. 
Euthymius Zigabenus, a Constantinopolitan monk, has left us a 
useful compendium of the earlier catenze. On particular partsofthe 
New Testament we would mention—on the Gospels generally, 
Mr. Isaac Williams’s now well-known volume, and, with some 
reservation, of course, the Commentaries of Olshausen; on the 
earlier history of our Lord’s life and ministry, Williams's 
‘ Nativity ;’ Dr. Mill on the two first chapters of S. Luke; 
on S. Mark, the Greek Catena, (ut supra, supposed to be by 
S. Cyril of Alexandria,) as of especial beauty; on S. John’s 
Gospel, Euthymius (wt supra); on the Epistles generally, Theo- 
doret (ut supra); on the Epistle to the Romans, Bull’s Har- 
monia and Examen (. e. on Justification’); we know no com- 
mentary on it of equal value, after S. Chrysostom, who, of course, 
should be studied, if leisure permit, both for S. Matthew and 
the Romans. On the other Epistles, we know of no one modern 
book that can be commended; it is a want which we have already 
incidentally noticed. Finally, on the Apocalypse, Dr. Todd’s 
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Lectures, as clearing the subject from a host of conflicting 
theories, and at least opening the way to the sounder interpre- 
tations of the earliest ages. 

With these suggestions, we take our leave of the subject. 
We have studiously confined ourselves—not without an effort, 
not without risk of seeming to ignore the great truths, that 
holiness and prayer are, after al, the golden keys of sacred 
mysteries,—to the merely critical aspect of the sublime study 
of which we have been writing. But, in truth, we trust 
and thankfully believe, that deeper stirrings than our feeble 
pen is master of have for some time past been awakening 
scholar and sage alike, within the bosom of our own Church, to 
those awful and reverential regards for holy things and words, to 
which alone we should, without trembling, commit the critical 
study of the written word. We shall be abundantly satisfied if 
but to a single student thus minded we have smoothed the path- 
way to the fountains of revealed truth; and proportionatel 
grieved if we should prove the means of leading any to pores. | 
them in a hard, cold, and merely critical spirit. 











Art. II.—1. The Poets and Poetry of America. By Rurvs 
Wittmor Griswoip. Philadelphia. 


2. Poems. By Wi11am Cutten Bryant. Philadelphia. 


3. Poems. By N. Parker Wiuus. Philadelphia. 


4. Poems. By Ratru Watpo Emerson. London: Chapman, 
Brothers. 


Ir is a truth which applies as fully to poetry as to other arts, 
“ that whatever is to be truly great and affecting, must have in 
it the strong stamp of the native land; and this not of a law, but 
of necessity, from the intense hold on their country of the 
affections of all truly great men.” Shakspeare is English; no 
denizen of any other country could have written a page of his 
plays. Dante is Italian; intensely Florentine. Schiller is 
German; Tegner is Swedish. The recognition of this nation- 
ality in all original minds is one of the pleasures of extensive 
reading, and of a large acquaintance with foreign literature. 
It gives a zest to every French chanson, that it is so thoroughly 
French ; toa Spanish ballad, that it could not have been written 
out of Spain, away from the chivalry and the turmoil of its old 
intestine wars. It is the charm of Burns’s Scotch scenery, his 
delineations of character, grave and gay, that they so vividly 
bring Scotland and the Scotch before us. Citizens of the world 
are not poets, though the extended sympathies implied in the 
term have their uses and advantages in other callings. The 
dreams and visions, the glories and illusions of youth—the 
faith, the history, the traditions of his country, the worship of 
native hills, and groves, and streams, linger by the poet all his 
life long. With mankind at large, these impressions fade 
before new, and therefore stronger, interests. But the poet is 
for ever looking back; he never loses his childhood ; he does 
not let the past slip away from him, but gathers up the years as 
they fall, and is child, and youth, and man, all inone. And 
childhood is best remembered, and the earliest impressions are 
the deepest. Walter Scott, in the last failing year of his life, 
murmured of Tweed and Yarrow, of the sports and the tra- 
ditions of his youth, in sight of the magnificence of Italian 
landscape and association; for what is country but home, and 
home glorified in the poet’s dream—what is it, but his most 
living and glowing type of heaven? 

In our own continent, however, each language has been the 
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slow product of the thoughts of its people. A thousand local cir- 
cumstances give it its peculiar genius, and every national tongue 
insensibly adapts itself'to express, with the greatest accuracy and 
perfection, the prevailing feelings and principles it is called upon 
to clothe and develope. In attempting some notice of the 
Poetry of America, we must not forget that the Americans have 
not the advantage of a language founded on those peculiar ideas 
of republicanism and freedom of thought which form their boast 
and pride. Buta short time has elapsed since they were first 
an independent people, and they have to express their national 
sentiments in a tongue whose structure little sympathizes with 
them,—in a tongue whose foundations were laid in the feudal 
ages, which has been built up in a profound reverence for forms 
and creeds, for kings and rulers, which has been strengthened 
and buttressed by rigid philosophy and severe dogmatic divinity, 
and decorated by the ornaments of fancy, chivalry, gallantry, 
and pastoral graces which successive ages brought with them. 
It is with this engine, and their taste formed on this literature, 
that our neighbours have to express unfettered liberty, uncon- 
trolled will, freedom of opinion, and independence of conscience. 
It is hardly-to be wondered at that they should feel themselves 
hampered and clogged in their powers of expression on their 
favourite themes, that their eagle should soar with unsteady 


wing, that ‘ mas, herself should be checked in the bray of 


her trumpet-tones by the uncongenial order and sweetness of 
her too harmonious instrument. It may be too early to look 
for it, but we think it will readily be admitted that, as yet, 
America has formed no new phase, has given no fresh trans- 
atlantic grace to our common tongue. The language is often 
very excellent English—nervous, elegant, expressive English— 
but we do not find any foreign graces, any original collocation 
of words of which we can say, ‘ ‘This is American,’ as in review- 
ing our own literature we can pronounce, ‘ This is Elizabethan,’ 
or this is of the chivalrous tone of Charles the First’s time, or this 
belongs clearly to the so-called Augustan age. Neither in the 
constitution of their language, nor in any point but one, on 
which we shall soon touch, do we recognise nationality in the 
great body of American poets. They all mean to be national; 
they are patriotic. They talk of liberty, and Washington, and 
Bunker’s hill, with an admirable repetition and perseverance ; 
but the celebration of these circumstances of their country’s 
pride does not constitute that strong stamp of the native land 
which we have wished to define as giving to the universal 
poetry of a country its national characteristics, and which, in 
the way we mean, shows itself as much in a love-song as in a 
hymn of victory. There are, as we have already intimated, 
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abundant causes and excuses for this. Europe must possess 
too strong an attraction ; all history, all romance centres in it. 
Beyond the magnificence and beauty of her natural scenery, her 
interminable forests and untrodden plains, her glorious autumn 
hues, what does America possess worthy to fill a poet’s heart, or 
to educate his spirit ?— we speak of what is commonly understood 
with us by America—-the United States. No Church, no settled 
creed, no antiquities, no history, we may almost say no forefathers; 
no heroes but the much-boasted pilgrim-fathers, no predecessors 
but savages,—pilgrims and savages resembling each other in 
this, that eyes must shut themselves somewhat wilfully against 
the truth to see in either of them a fit theme for poetic enthu- 
siasm. In the destitution of objects or events to feed the fancy 
upon, we ought not, perhaps, to consider the existence of the 
red man as a misfortune to the American imaginative faculty. 
Whatever is to be found in nature, poetry ought to be able to 
adapt to her purposes and to make her own. Yet we believe 
all European readers of American poetry must weary of the 
perpetual recurrence of feathered, wampum-belted, painted chiefs, 
either with their natural accompaniments of abject squaws and 
bloody tomahawks, or their romantic ones of long-haired 
maidens, the hunter’s toil, and the blissful repose of the wig- 
wam. There must be sameness in all such delineations, for 
savages are pourtrayed by their species, not as individual cha- 
racters. They may be described as either fighting or in repose, © 
as Landseer may paint the same lion under these opposing 
circumstances; but we see through all changes the same red- 
man. We never get to know one from another. We pity 
these unfortunates when they are driven from their haunts, we 
shrink from them when they dance and yell over a fallen 
enemy, we wonder at their tastes, we are amazed at the saga- 
city of their instincts; but we are too far removed from them 
in habits of thought and action really to care for them. For 
ourselves, we must confess that the pale weaver at his frame, 
or the collier black from his mine, is to our mind a more in- 
teresting object for the fancy and heart to dwell on, than the 
sternest, boldest, most erect savage that ever marked down his 
enemy from behind a tree. Still we may admit that savages, 
as features of the scene, as giving at once life and wildness to 
our ideas of a primeval forest—as contrasts to the settlers who 
eventually drive them from their home, have a certain pic- 
turesque effect; it is the prominence given to them of which 
alone we complain. If we could ever find them in these poems, 
which may soon be their only record, yielding to the influences 
of religion and believing its truths, then another and a deeper 
chord of our sympathies would be struck; our interests would 
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be legitimately awakened. The early settlers, however, had 
not a missionary spirit,—they thought more of exterminating 
their dangerous neighbours than converting them. We have 
many a bloody battle recorded, many a deed of treachery on 
either side, many a lovely peaceful scene profaned by a tradi- 
tion of cold-blooded murder and revenge. Such are the scenes 
of action and passion that American annals present to her poets 
and novelists. After making what they can of these two 
forms of the poetic and heroic, they commonly turn to the old 
world for further inspiration. European poetry is their model; 
old turns of thought, old illustrations, old fancies,—all learnt 
in the study, not the nursery, and of which their native land 
bears no trace,—their resource. And so we have fairy-land 
over again, and Swiss mountaineers, and Greek exiles, and 
songs after the manner of the seventeenth century, and chivalry 
and romance with a sort of especial impossibility thrown over 
them, and a temporary adoption of a sterner and more positive 
creed than their country teaches or their heart desires—a kind 


of literary ecclesiastical costume. 

What we say applies to the body of American poets, as we 
see them in Mr. Griswold’s very extensive selection from their 
works. We shall, of course, have occasion very much to modify 
such a general expression of opinion when we come to consider 


the claims and powers of individuals; and we feel it is not fair 
to pursue the subject further without the admission that one 
poet at least our neighbours have, who és national in the fullest 
sense of the word, who is an American or nothing; whose 
sense of beauty has been fostered amidst those illimitable forests, 
those green savannahs, those glorious streams ; who has an eye 
ora heart for nothing else; whose religion and whose politics 
cannot look beyond his country ; who sees in republicanism all 
greatness and every source of perfection, and in independency 
and liberalism all that is true in religion; who believes the 
elements themselves to be opposed to the old world—makin 

the winds play their pranks upon our roofs and tiles—and the 
“sea, with its restless surges, eating away the shores of earth’s 
old continents ;” who cannot speak, however incidentally, of 
kings, but “tyrant” goes before as an epithet, nor name the 
word priest, but with allusions to hypocrisy and oppression. 
Alas that the true poetic germ should be planted in a soil so 
uncongenial for its free and full development—that a nation’s 
faults should blot so fair a page! Yet, in face of these, William 
Cullen Bryant is a poet, a poet of whom his country or any 
country —" be proud—faithful to his vocation—honest, pure, 
and true. He has written many lines which, perhaps, we would 
wish blotted out, but none of which, with his opinions, he need 
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be ashamed. Ignorance or prejudice makes him often unjust, 
but he never goes against his conscience, never profanes verse 
by the expression of mean, or vain, or voluptuous thought. We 
may not approve of what glimpses we have of his theology; but 
he is always reverent, and, according to his light, religious. He 
has vain expectations of progress, and hopes which the Gospel 
does not warrant ; but the true lessons of nature he takes seri- 
ously to heart—they make him, in spite of republican pride, 
gentle, kind, charitable, compassionate. He may hate the 
middle age, but he loves his neighbour; for nature has been the 
most loved as well as the truest teacher. Liberalism has per- 
vaded his understanding, but God’s works have taught his 
heart. Under a more catholic system he would indeed have 
been a poet in a wider sense; the heart of man would have 
been open to him as truly as the fair page of creation—but now 
we cannot trust him, either to look backwards or forwards; we 
cannot follow his reasoning on the past, nor share in his hopes and 
expectations for the future. He is no seer, his vision does not 
reach farther than other men’s; but what lies before him he 
does understand, and draws true and sound lessons from. He 
reads the moral of nature, and we profit by his teaching. 

One of many such lessons we are tempted to quote here, to 
illustrate our meaning. If it is already familiar to some of our 
readers, we must ask them to bear with it, as with the repe- 
tition of some sweet old melody, for very sweet and melodious 
we think it. 


TO A WATER-FOWL. 


‘ WHITHER, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide? 

Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side ? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air,— 

Lone wandering but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 
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And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 
Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.’ 


The reeds, the plashy brink, the sheltered nest, the social 
screaming company !—we feel able, under such a guide, to com- 
prehend and sympathize with all the joys a bird is capable of; 
and as our eye follows that lone wanderer, we, too, share the 
poet’s hope. 

As a contrast to these serene musings, we will next show our 
poet as an historian and prophet. The following lines are taken 
from a ‘ Poemon the Ages.’ They give his view of the middle 
ages, or rather the whole period between the original propa- 
gation of the gospel, and the renaissance—some fourteen hun- 
dred years. 


‘ Vainly that ray of darkness from above 

That shone around the Galilean lake, 
The light of hope, the leading star of love, 
Struggled, the darkness of that day to break ; 
Even its own faithless guardians strove to slake 
In fogs of earth the pure immortal flame ; 
And priestly hands, for Jesu’s blessed sake, 
Were red with blood, and charity became, 

In that stern war of forms, a mockery and a name. 


They triumphed, and less bloody rites were kept 

Within the quiet of the convent cell; 

The well-fed inmates pattered prayer, and slept, 

And sinned, and liked their easy penance well. 

Where pleasant was the spot for men to dwell, 

Amid its fair broad lands the abbey lay, 

Sheltering dark orgies that were shame to tell ; 

And cowled and barefoot beggars swarmed the way, 
All in their convent weeds, of black, and white, and grey.’ 


It is painful, amid many beauties, to which we hope to return, 
to present our readers with another example of what may be 
called our author’s patriotic style; but it is necessary in order 
to give a correct idea of a true American poet. Liberty there, is 
not at all the quiet household divinity she is content to be with 
us, but the most exacting of goddesses, for ever demanding 
hymns and holocausts, and seeking to intoxicate her worshippers. 
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If ever our present author is obscure, it is on this theme. 
Experience soon teaches his readers to foretel its approach. 
For a stanza or two, we lose ourselves in high-sounding words, 
and miss the truthfulness and sobriety which are his ordinary 
characteristics. Thus heralded, out leaps the monster amid 
thrones, sceptered throngs, and fetters, struggles, terrors, 
lashes, and crouching slaves, all supposed to infest European, 
and even our English shores, little aware as we are of our 
degradation, and even possibly disposed to think some of these 
hard words more applicable to a newer world, where the lash is 
no mere metaphor, and ‘slave’ is more than an ugly and offen- 
sive epithet. The following stanzas are the conclusion of the 
same poem, and convey his hopes and expectations for his 
country, and the world at large, which, perhaps, he would think 
the present moment is accomplishing. 
‘ Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant’s unchained strength, 
Or cast his swiftness in the forward race? 
Far, like the comet’s way through infinite space, 
Stretches the long untravelled path of light, 
Into the depth of ages: we may trace, 
Distant, the age cn, glory of its flight, 
Till the receding rays are lost to human sight. 
Europe is given a prey to sterner fates, 
And writhes in shackles; strong the arms that chain 
To earth her struggling multitude of states; 
She, too, is strong, and might not chafe in vain 
Against them, but might cast to earth the train 
That trample her, and break their iron net. 
Yes, she shall look on brighter days, and gain 
' The meed of worthier deeds ; the moment set 
To rescue and raise up, draws near—but is not yet. 


But thou, my country, thou shalt never fall, 

Save with thy children—thy maternal care, 

Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all— 

These are thy fetters—seas and stormy air 

Are the wide barrier of thy borders, where, 

Among thy gallant sons that guard thee well, 

Thou laugh’st at enemies: who shall then declare 

The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell 
How happy in thy lap the sons of men shall dwell?’ 

Many a wise man, however, does not manifest his wisdom in 
soaring above the prejudices of his own times and circumstances. 
We are inclined, indeed, to believe that those who most com- 
monly earn this praise, are such as abide by the system they 
were educated in ; their wisdom consisting in making the best of 
it. They may take for granted its errors, or even uphold them, 
but they are guided by its truths; these influence their mind 
and heart. In spite, then, of national prepossessions and anti- 
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pathies which offend, and aspirations which we can neither 
share nor sympathize in, we cannot rise from an attentive 
perusal of Bryant’s collected poems without the persuasion that 
we have been holding pleasant communion with a wise, thought- 
ful, and original mind, He may be boastful and arrogant for 
his country, he may foresee for her uninterrupted success and 
unfading glory, but, for himself, he has learnt a far different 
lesson; whatever may be a favoured nation’s destiny, he feels 
that for each man that composes it there is a fate of unfulfilled 
wishes ahd disappointed hopes, a brilliant opening, a dark retro- 
spect—that life ends before one high purpose is realized: and he 
sees that it is good that it should be so. We have given in our 
first extract, the lines to ‘ The Water-fowl,’ one of the earliest of 
his published poems; the following, on ‘ The Waning Moon,’ 
bearing out, as we believe, what has been said, may be called his 
last. A period of nearly thirty years lies between them; more 
than time enough to teach such a lesson. 


THE WANING MOON, 


* I’ve watched too late; the morn is near ; 

One look at God’s broad silent sky ! 

Oh, hopes and wishes vainly dear, 
How in your very strength ye die! 

Even while your glow is on your cheek, 
And scarce the high pursuit begun, 

The heart grows faint, the hand grows weak, 
The task of life is left undone. 

See where upon the horizon’s brim, 
Lies the still cloud in gloomy bars; 

The waning moon, all pale and dim, 
Goes up amid the eternal stars. 

Late, in a flood of tender light, 
She floated through the ethereal blue, 

A softer sun, that shone all night 
Upon the gathering beads of dew. 

And still thou wanest, pallid moon ! 
The encroaching shadow grows apace; 

Heaven’s everlasting watchers soon 
Shall see thee blotted from thy place. 

Oh, Night’s dethroned and crownless queen! 
Well may thy sad expiring ray 

Be shed on those whose eyes have seen 
Hope’s glorious visions fade away. 

Shine thou for forms that once were bright, 
For sages in the mind’s eclipse, 

For those whose words were spells of might, 
But falter now on stammering lip! 

In thy decaying beam there lies 
Full many a grave on hill and plain, 

Of those who closed their dying eyes 
In grief that they had lived in vain. 

NO. LX.—N. 5S. i: 
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' Another night, and thou among 
The spheres of heaven shall cease to shine, 
All rayless in the glittering throng 
Whose lustre late was quenched in thine. 


Yet soon a new and tender light 
From out thy darkened orb shall beam, 
And broaden till it shines all night 
On glistening dew and glimmering stream.’—Bryant, p. 359. 

The peculiar poetic power of this author, however, lies in the 
description of nature; and this may be considered a national 
gift; an admission which is certainly due, after what has been 
said on the subject of nationality. For not only do the more 
distinguished American writers excel in this—and Bryant with 
a peculiar fidelity and grace—but few whose works are thought 
worthy of a place in the national collection but have written 
some felicitous suggestive lines, which strike upon the mind’s 
eye like a picture. ‘The poetic instinct must needs in all states 
of the world take its possessors out of doors into the solitude 
and loveliness of nature; but especially in a land where 
nature has done so much, and where, as yet, the genius of man 
shows so little to excite the contemplative dreamy vein. In 
the old world, art, or man’s doings, divide the picturesque 
with nature; and even have no unworthy part, small though 
the share may be, in the higher, more sublime element of 
Beauty. But in America, by the tacit confession of its writers, 
we must look for those graces and glories in the works of 
creation alone. Art, as yet, has had no reign; a new nation is 
too busy for such matters; and Time has not mellowed the 
homely and common into his own chastened loveliness. The 
eye that longs for beauty,— the heart that desires repose,— the 
memory that would fain search into the past,—the weariness 
which yearns for rest as the great good, are all driven to seek 
what they long for by woods and shady streams. Every 
traveller and describer of American life and manners, friendly 
or angry, agrees in giving to them one aspect;— ceaseless 
bustle, hurry, excitement, labour, progress; one rushing, 
impetuous stream of life; a universal reaching after advance- 
ment, wealth and distinction. Man has, hitherto, built no 
resting-places; no homes for quieter tastes or higher aims. 
Such, therefore, must of force wander forth, and pour out their 
hearts beneath the broad tranquil sky. The sense of refresh- 
ment—the unwonted leisure—-the contrast of their present 
ease with the turmoil left behind, all dispose the mind to a fond 
particularity of investigation. They at once feel the peaceful 
grandeur of the whole, and are disposed with a loving study to 
watch every detail—each minute property of bud, and insect, 
and flower. It is delicious to find time for such contemplation, 
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while all the rest of the world is so busy,—it is happiness 
simply to let the hours go by uncounted. Thus, in no poetry 
do we find more frequent allusions to the charms of idleness,— 
from mere repose of body, to utter oblivion and unconscious- 
ness of mind. 

‘In order to see nature in all her grandeur,’ says Humboldt, 
in his Kosmos, ‘ it is necessary to present her under a two- 
‘ fold aspect ; first objectively, as an actual phenomenon, and 
‘next as reflected in the feelings of mankind.’ Of these two 
modes, that which is essentially American (though her poets 
are not without that other power) is the first. Their skill lies 
in portraying what they see with vividness and accuracy. 
They place before us a true and faithful picture,—such a fresh, 
green, sunshiny piece of nature as our English landscape- 
painters delight us with—the dew yet glittering in the morning 
light. The artist feels what he sees, but does not care to 
impress himself upon his picture. He calls on us to stand with 
him, and admire and love what he does. In attempting to 
illustrate what we mean by examples, we feel to be under 
a great disadvantage, both because space will not allow us 
to do so fully, or by extracts of sufficient length; and also, 
that passages often lose half their beauty thus dislodged 
from the context, and made to stand forth by themselves 
with a sort of confident pretension. We have, perhaps, to 
apologize for the too frequent recurrence of one name in 
proving a universal accomplishment: but we own him to be 
our most fruitful source, as well as our leading example. 

The following is a picture of calm repose. The profound 
stillness of the August scene is often dwelt upon by American 
writers, in contrast with the early summer breezes of June :— 


‘The quiet August noon has come, 
A slumberous silence fills the sky, 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 


And mark yon soft white clouds that rest 
Above our vale, a moveless throng ; 
The cattle on the mountain's breast 
Enjoy the grateful shadow long. 
* * 


* * * 


Rest here, beneath the unmoving shade, 
And on the silent valleys gaze, 
Winding and widening till they fade 
In yon soft ring of summer haze. 


The village trees their summits rear 
Still as its spire, and yonder flock 
At rest in those calm fields appear 
As chiselled from the lifeless rock. 
x2 
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One tranquil mount the scene o’erlooks,— 
There the hushed winds their sabbath keep, 
While a near hum from bees and brooks 
Comes faintly like the breath of sleep.’—Bryant, p. 190. 


A wide landscape in the confused mist of sunshine is happily 
brought before us in these few lines :— 


* All dim in haze the mountains lay, 
With dimmer vales between : 
And rivers glimmered in their way, 
By forests faintly seen ; 
While ever rose a murmuring sound, 
From brooks below and bees around.’ 


And the gradual ascent of summer vapour, beautifully described 
in itself, is equally successful in the lesson it teaches :— 


‘ Earth’s children cleave to Earth—her frail 
Decaying children dread decay. 
Yon wreath of mist that leaves the vale, 
And lessens in the morning ray— 
Look how by mountain rivulet 
It lingers as it upward creeps, 
And clings to fern and copsewood set 
Along the green and dewy steeps :' 
Clings to the fragrant kalmia, clings 
To precipices fringed with grass, 
Dark maples where the wood-thrush sings, 
And bowers of fragrant sassafras. 
Yet all in vain—it passes still 
From hold to hold, it cannot stay, 
And in the very beams that fill 
The world with glory, wastes away, 
Till, parting from the mountain’s brow, 
It vanishes from human eye, 
And that which sprung of earth is now 
A portion of the glorious sky.’—P. 298. 


His fountains and streams bring always most fresh and pure 
images before us :— 


‘ Fountain, that springest on this grassy slope, 
Thy quick cool murmur mingles pleasantly 
With the cool sound of breezes in the beech 
Above me in the noontide. Thou dost wear 
No stain of thy dark birthplace ; gushing up 
From the red mould and slimy roots of earth, 
Thou flashest in the sun, The mountain air 
In winter is not clearer, nor the dew 
That shines on mountain blossom. Thus doth God 
Bring from the dark and foul, the pure and bright.’ 
P. 316. 


We would gladly transcribe a poem called ‘The Rivulet,’ 
written on revisiting the stream by which he played in infancy, 
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and which recals so clearly to his readers the sparkle and the 
ripple of streams associated with their own early recollections ; 
but it is too long for our purpose. 

His allusions to flowers are always happy. He is intimate 
with them, so to say, and knows their times and seasons, and 
their haunts. He never assembles them together in the impos- 
sible groups which so often perplex our fancies in poetry, where 
the author ought to know nature better. The wind-flower, 
as coming in early spring, is an especial favourite. 

‘Lodged in sunny cleft, 
Where the cold breezes come not, blooms alone 
The little wind-flower, whose just opened eye 
Is blue as the spring heaven it gazes at— 
Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 
With unexpected beauty, for the time 
Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar.’—P. 50. 


In contrast with this cheerful little image, is the following 
lament over the decay of the flowers in latest autumn. 


‘The wind-flower and the violet they perished long ago, 
And the briar rose and the orchis died amid the summer-glow; 
But on the hill the golden rod, and the aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn beauty stood, 
Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls the plague on men, 
And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland glade and glen. 


And now when comes the calm, mild day, as still such days will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late he bore, 
And sighs to find them in the woods and by the streams no more.’—P, 153. 


In that land of summer-heats, the winds are most earnestly 
invoked by the poets, and their praises sung on all occasions. 
These lines, descriptive of the gradual rise and stir of the breeze, 
follow a passage which almost too painfully helps us to realize 
the intense heat of that less temperate clime. 


‘ Why so slow, 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air? 
Oh! come and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and life. Is it that in his caves 
He hears me? See, on yonder woody ridge, 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now, 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes! 
Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves! 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come, 
Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs, 
And bearing on their fragrance; and he brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of-young boughs, 
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And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 

Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 

Are stirring in his breath; a thousand flowers, 

By the road-side, and the borders of the brook, 

Nod gaily to each other; glossy leaves 

Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 

Were on them yet, and silver waters break 

Into small waves, and sparkle as he comes.’—Bryant, p. 93. 


Imagination may, perhaps, have more to do than simple 
description with the following powerful impression of darkness. 
But we feel that a real scene, though now invisible, is vividly 
present to his memory. ‘The poem from which it is taken was 
written in Italy. 


‘A midnight black with clouds is in the sky ; 
I seem to feel upon my limbs the weight 
Of its vast brooding shadow. All in vain 
Turns the tired eye in search of form; no star 
Pierces the pitchy veil; no ruddy blaze, 
From dwellings lighted by the cheerful hearth, 
Tinges the flowering summits of the grass. 
No sound of life is heard, no village hum, 
Nor measured tramp of footstep in the path, 
Nor rush of wing, while, on the breast of Earth, 
I lie and listen to her mighty voice : 
A voice of many tones—sent up from streams 
That wander through the gloom, from woods unseen, 
Swayed by the sweeping of the tides of air, 
From rocky chasms where darkness dwells all day, 
And hollows of the great invisible hills, 
And sands that edge the ocean, stretching far 
Into the night—a melancholy sound.’—P. 272. 


Willis has these pleasant lines on the ‘ Dawn,’ though he is less 
nature’s poet than his countryman, and seldom forgets himself. 


‘Throw up the window! ‘Tis a morn for life 
In its most subtle luxury. The air 
Is like a breathing from a rarer world ; 
And the south wind is like a gentle friend, 
Parting the hair so softly on my brow. 
It has come over gardens, and the flowers 
That kiss’d it are betrayed; for as it parts, 
With its invisible fingers, my light hair, 
I know it has been trifling with the rose, 
And stooping to the violet. There is joy 
For all God's creatures in it. The wet leaves 
Are stirring at its touch, and birds are singing, 
As if to breathe were music, and the grass 
Sends up its modest odour with the dew, 
Like the small tribute of humility.’— Willis, p. 242. 


There is —o. grave and sweet in the undisturbed 
serenity of a lonely Indian lake, as described by Whittier ; 
melancholy and desolate even in opening spring. 
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‘ Around Sebago’s lonely lake 
There lingers not a breeze to break 
The mirror which its waters make. 


The solemn pines along its shore, 
The firs which hang its grey rocks 


o’er, 
Are painted on its glassy floor. 


The sun looks o’er, with hazy eye, 
The snowy mountain-tops which lie 
Piled coldly up against the sky. 


Dazzling and white ! save where the 
bleak 

Wild winds have bared some splin- 
tering peak, 

Or snow-slide left its dusky streak. 
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Yet green are Saco’s banks below, 

And belts of spruce and cedar show, 

Dark fringing round those cones of 
snow. 


The earth hath felt the breath of 
Spring, 

Though yet upon her tardy wing 

The lingering frosts of Winter cling. 

Fresh grasses fringe the meadow- 
brooks, 

And mildly from its sunny nooks 

The blue eye of the violet looks. 


And odours from the springing 


grass, 
The sweet birch and the sassafras, 
Upon the scarce felt breezes pass. 


Her tokens of renewing care 
Hath Nature scattered everywhere, 
On bud and flower, and warmer air.’ 


Longfellow gives us a cheerfuller impression of the same 


season, advanced into May. 


‘ The sun is bright, the air is clear, 
The darting swallows soar and sing, 
And from the stately elms I hear 
The blue-bird prophesying Spring. 
So blue yon winding river flows, 
It seems an outlet from the sky, 
Where, waiting till the west wind blows, 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 
All things are new—the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-tree’s nodding crest, 
And even the nest beneath the eaves— 
There are no birds in last year’s nest.’ 


Another spring scene, by Albert Street, from his ‘ Forest 
Walk,’ given with characteristic care and fidelity. 


‘ Sweet forest odours have their birth 
From the clothed boughs and teem- 
ing earth; 
Where pine cones dropp’d, leaves 
piled and dead, 

Long tufts of grass and stars of fern, 
With many a wild flower’s fairy urn, 
A thick, elastic carpet spread ; 
Here with its mossy pall, the trunk, 

Resolving into soil, is sunk ; 
There wrench’d but lately from its 
throne, 
By some fierce whirlwind circling 
past, 
Its huge roots mass’d with earth 
and stone, 
One of the woodland kings is cast. 


Above, the forest tops are bright 
With the broad blaze of sunny light ; 
But now a fitful air-gust parts 
The screening branches, and a 
low 
Of dazzling, startling radiance darts 
Down the dark stem, and breaks 
below; 
The mingled shadows off are roll’d, 
The sylvan floor is bathed in gold: 
Low sprouts and herbs, before un- 
seen, 
Display their shades of brown and 
green ; 
Tints brighten o'er the velvet moss, 
Gleams twinkle on the laurel’s 
gloss ; 
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The robin brooding in her nest, With pointed ears, an instant look, 
Chirps as the quick ray strikes her Then scamper to the darkest nook, 
breast ; Where, with crouch’d limb and 
And as my shadow prints the staring eye, 
ground, He watches while I saunter by.’ 
I see the rabbit upward bound, Poets of America, p. 398. 


Forest scenery,—its vistas,—its crowding giant stems,—its 
lights and shadows,—its moss, its streams, its flowers,—afford 
a happy and an inexhaustible theme. 

This is a brooklet in the woods, by W. G. Sims. 


‘ A little farther on, there is a brook 
Where the breeze lingers idly. The high trees 
Have roof’d it with their crowding limbs and leaves, 
So that the sun drinks not from its sweet fount, 
And the shade cools it. You may hear it now, 
A low, faint beating, as upon the leaves 
That lie beneath its rapids, it descends 
In a fine, showery rain, that keeps one tune, 
And ’tis a sweet one, still of constancy.’—-P. 305. 


Of all seasons, autumn, after the wont of poets, is most 
fondly expatiated upon; and a character of cheerfulness is thrown 
over its fading glories, which gives a new tone to our feelings. 
Halleck, in his ‘Connecticut,’ thus gives the palm to the 
American autumn, while allowing the claim of European 
summers; and dwells on its influence. 


‘In the autumn time 
Earth has no purer and no lovelier clime. 


Her clear, warm heaven at noon,—the mist that shrouds 
Her twilight hills,—her cool and starry eves, 

The glorious splendour of her sunset clouds, 
The rainbow beauty of her forest leaves, 

Come o’er the eye in solitude and crowds, 
Whene’er his web of song her poet weaves; 

And his mind’s brightest vision but displays 

The autumn scenery of his boyhood’s days.—P. 175. 


And after some brilliant and vivid descriptions in his ‘ Autumn 
Woods,’ Bryant exclaims :— 


‘Oh, Autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad, 
Thy gentle wind, and thy fair sunny noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad! 


Ah! ’twere a lot too bless’d 

For ever in thy coloured shades to stray ; 
Amid the kisses of the soft south-west 

To rove and dream for aye; 


And leave the vain, low strife, 

That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 

And waste its little hour.’—P. 112. 
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Emerson in description can be rational and intelligible—a most 
rare state of mind with him. His snow storm is finely given :— 


‘ Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
The steed and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fire-place, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come, see the north wind’s masonry, 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 


Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he 


For number or proportion. 


Mockingly 


On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths ; 

A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn ; 

Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer’s sighs, and at the gate 

A tapering turret overtops the work. 

And when his hours arenumbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 

Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 

To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone 

Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 

The frolic architecture of the snow.’—Emerson, p. 49. 

To conclude this list of examples, which we leave most im- 
perfect, in the fear of running to too great length, we will give 
the same writer’s pretty description of a poet of nature—‘a 
minstrel of the natural year ’—and thus a fair representative of 


his country’s rural muse :— 


‘ And such I knew, a forest seer, 
A minstrel of the natural year, 
Foreteller of the vernal ides, 
Wise harbinger of spheres and tides, 
A lover true who knew by heart 
Each joy the mountain dales impart; 
It seemed that nature could not raise 
A plant in any secret place, 
In quaking bog, or snowy hill, 
Beneath the grass thatshades therill, 
Under the snow, between the rocks, 
In damp fields known to birdand fox, 
But he would come the very hour 
It opened in its virgin bower, 
As if a sunbeam showed the place, 
And tell its long-descended race. 
It seemed as if the breezes brought 

him, 
It seemed as if the sparrows taught 
him, 


As if by secret sight he knew 

Where in far fields the orchis grew. 
There are many events in the field, 
Which are not shown to common 


eyes, 

But all her shows did nature yield 

To please and win this pilgrim 
wise. 

He saw the partridge drum in the 
woods, 

He heard the woodcock’s evening 
hymn, 

He found the tawny thrush’s broods; 

And the sky-hawk did wait for him. 

What others did at distance hear, 

And guessed within the thicket’s 
gloom, 

Was showed to this philosopher, 

And at his bidding seemed to come.’ 

Emerson, p. 53. 
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But this power which we have dwelt upon, of portraying 
nature; even when genuine, often becomes tedious and prolix 
in the hands of the unimaginative. It is not enough that a 
scene should be accurately drawn—we look for masterly strokes 
and clear lights and shades. The artist’s eye should embrace 
the whole picture at once, we are then safe from wearisome 
minuteness. For neither in the scene itself, nor in the successful 
delineation of it, can we see every object with equal distinctness. 
If the distance is full and clear, the foreground is only visible in 
its broadest details; if near objects are vividly given, then re- 
mote ones are but dimly and unconsciously seen. Wilcox is 
thought by his countrymen to be very happy in his scenes—but 
we feel them liable to this objection, though given with a 
conscientiousness which proves his own delight in nature. 
But a defect which obscures the merit of descriptions of nature, 
where we have time and patience to wait upon the author’s 
leisure, becomes absolutely fatal to success in delineations con- 
nected with action and passion. With some writers we 
positively cannot get on in the most stirring scenes—the most 
awe-inspiring circumstances— the most breathless turning points 
of interest—for endless, never wearying description. No occasion 
is too sacred—no personal concern of the writer too absorbing, 
to divert him from his fate of describing every actor in the scene, 
as well as the localities itself, with a fulness of detail and 
a minuteness of observation, which few persons in real life think 
it worth while to bestow on their most intimate acquaintance. 
In modern literature generally, it is matter of surprise how 
many points of demeanour, how many insignificant accidents 
of feature, are dwelt upon, in the most unimportant character 
the author brings before us. Persons in actual life come and go, 
and we often retain but a dim impression of their most im- 
portant characteristics; but in modern fiction, each individual 
that appears upon the scene must have not only his leading 
peculiarities described, but even the turn of his chin—the curve 
of his nostril—the size of his hands and feet—the amount of 
wave in his hair,—are not left to our fancy—points in which 
many a man would pass but a poor examination, if suddenly 
called on to draw his best friend’s picture in words. But what 
we hold to be unworthy an able writer in prose, desecrates 
poetry; that art which, in a master’s hand, can with a few 
glowing words raise an image more real and definite than pages 
of mere measurement and proportion. This condensation, 
however, these sudden flashes of intelligence between author 
and reader, by apparently inadequate means, are not at all the 
American poet’s style for producing effect. He takes his time, 
and expects his readers to be patient. 
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Mr. Willis’s handsomely printed and decorated volume opens 
with a series of Scripture sketches, which made his early fame. 
The subjects he chooses involve occasions for the delineation of 
sublime zeal, heroism, and devotion—they ought not to have 
been attempted with any other view; but in this writer’s hands 
they are, one and all, only shallow excuses for an elaborate 
portrait of each character in the scene. When this is done, he 
has seldom anything more to say; but his task has already 
occupied so much space and time, that he may well be blind 
to the real fact, that as yet he has not begun his subject. 
Facility at description indeed—the kind of feeling of having 
something to say, is very apt to delude its possessor into 
ignorance that, after all, he has not the right thing to say. One 
notable instance of this delusion may be seen in his ‘ Rizpah.’ 

Warmly impressed by the words of Scripture, he believes 
himself to see beyond that simple narrative into her very heart. 
The impression is not as yet certainly very distinct, but words 
will help him on; his present glow will develope into inspiration 
by the time he wants it. One thing he can do—her two sons 
were probably beautiful, and his forte lies in describing we + 
the beginning is safe and easy. We extract his picture of the 
younger son, as a good example of this author’s style :— 


‘ As he spoke, a step, 

Light as an antelope’s, the threshold press’d, 
And, like a beam of light, into the room 
Enter’d Mephibosheth. What bird of heaven 
Or creature of the wild—what flower of earth— 
Was like this fairest of the sons of Saul! 
The violet’s cup was harsh to his blue eye. 
Less agile was the fierce barb’s fiery step. 
His voice drew hearts to him. His smile was like 
The incarnation of some blessed dream— 
Its joyousness so sunn’d the gazer’s eye! 
Fair were his locks. His snowy teeth divided 
A bow of Love drawn with a scarlet thread. 
His cheek was like the moist heart of the rose; 
And, but for nostrils of that breathing fire 
That turns the lion back, and limbs as lithe 
As in the velvet muscle of the pard, 
Mephibosheth had been too fair for man. 

As if he were a vision that would fade, 
Rizpah gazed on him. Never, to her eye, 
Grew his bright form familiar; but, like stars, 
That seem’d each night new lit in a new heaven, 
He was each morn’s sweet gift to her. She loved 
Her firstborn, as a mother loves her child, 
Tenderly, fondly. But for him—the last— 
What had she done for heaven to be his mother!’ 

Willis, p. 71. 


Then follows a digression on mother’s love; after which 
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Mephibosheth presents his mother with a cake of meal, for 
which he had sold his Lybian barb, and bids her 


‘Fear not, my mother, 
Thy sons will be Elijah’s ravens to thee.’ 


With which anachronism the poem comes to an abrupt con- 
clusion; the words ‘ unfinished’ in Roman capitals, leaving us 
to understand that our poet broke down. He had, in fact, started 
on a most ambitious subject, a mother’s intense, unfathomable 
love for her children, and the other untold motives for her self- 
devotion, with literally no other materials for his work than an 
idea of the sons’ personal beauty. All can admire Rizpah’s 
constancy, but to realize it does need a poet’s imagination. In 
those long weeks of watching by day and by night, surrounded 
by her mouldering dead, slain by God’s righteous judgment, 
what thoughts must have been hers—what bitter memories— 
what weariness— what fortitude — what resignation— what 
natural fears and shudderings—what anguish—what terrible 
imaginations! What a void must life, once so proud and pros- 
_— have then presented to her! how awful must she have 

een to those who beheld her watching—the wild beasts fleeing 
before her, scared by the majesty of her desperation rather than 
by that flaming torch she waves against them! We do not 
wonder that Mr. Willis gave up the hope to portray all, 
and far more than this; but we do wonder that he should raise 
the expectation of his readers, who look for nothing short of 
it, only to tell them of the beauty of her sons. Rizpah needed 
no graces of person in her children, to sacrifice more than life for 
their sake, and for the memory of their kingly father. 

In ‘Jairus’s daughter,’ our author descends to still greater 
minuteness of detail; not only what we are supposed to see is 
given—‘ the blood still rosy in the tapering nails —*‘ the line 
‘of pearl through her parted lips’—‘ the nostrils spiritually 
‘ thin’—but even the ‘small round ears’ hid by her unbound 
hair ;—the effect of the whole in the desire to produce a pretty 
effect, being so much more sleep than death, that the wonder 
of the miracle is lost. So grand an occasion for expatiating on 
female beauty as Jephtha’s daughter presents, of course is not 
lost; but here again the effect is spoiled of a really graceful 
picture, by an allusion, of all people, to Praxiteles; ‘a shape 
‘ Praxiteles might worship.’ He has indeed throughout no idea 
of the spiritual and ideal in beauty, it is all form; and thus is not 
only without moral, but without that effect it is alone worthy 
the efforts of poctry to produce. These points, however, de- 
generate into mere matters of taste, compared to others where 
this writer does not scruple to step in with his descriptive pen. 
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In the miracles, which are the frequent subject of his choice for 
these sketches, our Lord himself as the Divine actor in the 
scene is of necessity introduced. ‘There is no point in which a 
commonly reverent mind is more sensitive, than any departure 
from the Christian type of that sacred Form. We feel that 
words must but faintly approach so awful a subject; painting 
has the prescriptive right alone (we almost unwillingly admit a 
like privilege to the sister art) to portray it to us. The rudest 
performance that faithfully gives that type we can tolerate, but 
we shrink from any new idea—any attempt at originality, even 
in the noblest genius. He must fill us with awe and love, but 
leave, so to say, no trace of himself in his work; we must recog- 
nise our own impressions, or we start back alarmed and repelled. 
Every other figure on the canvas is the painter’s own, but in that 
One he must strive only to give back each man’s idea—sublimated 
and refined by highest art. Art can achieve this, while words 
never attempt more than reverently to touch upon this theme 
without wounding. But the passion for description will not 
bend before such instincts; and Mr. Willis on several occasions 
ventures on this forbidden ground; with no intentional irrever- 
ence, but with a presumption and insensibility which we will 
not give our readers the pain of proving by quotation—(see 
pages 15, 18, 24, 56, &c., in the large edition of his works). 
As an example, however, of the heedlessness with which such a 
subject is approached, we will give one line :— 


‘ And as Jesus’ voice 
With its bewildering sweetness—’ 


What an epithet for that Voice—the true Guide—which His 
sheep shall hear ! the Voice which shall direct them in the right 
way to the one fold! 

The contrast the reader is led to make between past and 
present authors, is somewhat striking in this matter of de- 
scription. It may be that in looking back the mind recurs to 
models only, and in reviewing the present to the general tone of 
literature; for that there are examples of the other method in 
old writers, which show little enough skill in the management 
of detail, we are ready to admit. But in referring, for example, 
to those characters of Shakspeare which leave on our minds the 
greatest impression of beauty, we find it conveyed we scarcely 
know how:—‘ O you wonder!’ and again, ‘But you, O you, 
‘so perfect and so peerless,’ paint to us Miranda; and we be- 
lieve the feeling of Desdemona’s extreme loveliness is left upon 
us only by one attribute of beauty, her fairness: 


‘That whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster.’ 
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Constance, the bereaved mother, indulges in no recapitula- 
tion of her Arthur’s boyish graces,—‘ my pretty Arthur,’ ‘ his 
‘ pretty looks, —she only says :—and again 

‘For since the birth of Cain, the first man child, 


To him who did but yesterday suspire, 
There was not such a gracious creature born.’ 


It is thus she dwells upon the beauty of her son. Cleopatra, 
that enchantress, is ‘the serpent of old Nile ’—‘ the day o’ the 
‘ world:’ and when Juliet appears at her window, ‘It is the 
‘east, and Juliet is the sun.’ Even Spenser, in whom we 
should confidently look for exceptions to our general view, 
usually contents himself with expatiating on the pure snowy 
whiteness—white beyond all the comparisons he assembles to- 

ether,—‘ but she whiter far,’ of the fair allegorical imaginations 
3 sets before us; a touch of rose, and golden hair, commonly 
completes the picture—which yet has something more of dis- 
tinctness and individuality than might be expected from the 
sameness of the means employed. 

Dryden’s and Chaucer’s Emilia, in ‘May Morning,’ stands 
prettily before us :— 


‘ Fresh as the month and as the morning fair, 
Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair.’ 


And though possibly somewhat stiff, do we desire a fuller pic- 
ture of our common mother, than that so familiar to us? 


‘ Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.’ 


As she advances, 
‘ Blushing like the morn,’ 


what minuteness can add to our conviction of Beatrice’s 
absolute beauty, ‘la donna beata e bella,’ her eyes shining like 
the star, and her angelic voice? Petrarch has more leisure, and 
less lofty views than his countryman ; but where he so beauti- 
fully recalls Laura’s image, and raises one of the fairest and 
sweetest pictures poet ever imagined whereby to enhance the 
sadness of decay and death, with how few touches it is given! 


‘ Le crespe chiome d’or puro lucente 
E ’1 lampeggiar del’ angelico riso, 
Che solean far in terra un paradiso, 
Poca polvere son che nulla sente.’ 


It is commonly by the vivid impression given of the effect of 
beauty on those who behold it, that poetry conveys the idea of 
that beauty to ourselves. It is done, as it were, by reflection. 


We think Desdemona beautiful because Othello so keenly feels 
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her to be so. Ferdinand is lost in rapturous wonder in behold- 
ing Miranda, and therefore we are willing to believe her, with 
him, to be 

‘ The goddess on whom those airs attend.’ 


The highest beauty can no more be described by separating 
it into its component parts, than a chemist can convey an idea 
of a rose by telling us what it is made of ; and there is a free- 
dom and want of reverence which offends us in the attempt 
elaborately to define what it is that produces such wonderful 
effects." 

But to return from our digression. Hillhouse, in his ‘ Day 
of Judgment,’ is another remarkable example of the force of 
this tendency to minute description which we have dwelt upon. 
Of this poem, Mr. Griswold, in the notice he appends to each 
author in his national collection, says, while admitting the diffi- 
culties the subject involves,— 


‘ Other poets had essayed their powers in describing the events of the 
last day. ‘The public voice, however, has decided that among all the poems 
on this great subject, that of Mr. Hillhouse stands unequalled. His object 
was “to present such a view of the last grand spectacle as seemed the 
most susceptible of poetical embellishment,” and rarely have we seen 
grandeur of conception and simplicity of design as admirably united. His 
representation of the scene is vivid and energetic; while the manner in 
which he has grouped and contrasted the countless array of characters of 
every age displays the highest degree of artistic skill. Each character he 
summons up appears before us with historic costume and features faith- 
fully preserved ; and we seem to gaze upon him as a reality, and not merely 
as the bold imagery of the poet. His description of the last setting of the 
sun in the west, and the dreamer’s farewell to the evening star, as it was 
fading for ever from his sight, are passages of beauty, which it would be 
difficult to find surpassed.’ 


The subject is indeed unspeakably ‘difficult,’ and needing the 
utmost intensity of the poet’s imagination. For one moment 
the human mind may conceive something of its terrors. Are 





1 It is remarkable, in this point of view, to observe Dante’s notice of Beatrice, 
in his Life, when he was not under the stern laws which guided and chastened his 
Divine Poem. The following is his account of the occasion of her first addressing 
him. ‘It chanced that on the last of these days this most admirable person 
appeared to me in a dress of the purest white, between two noble ladies, and 
passing along the street she turned her eyes towards the spot where I stood, and 
with an ineffable courtesy (which now has its reward in eternity) saluted me in so 
striking a manner that I seemed to reach the very extreme of happiness. The 
hour at which I received this most bewitching salutation was precisely the None 
of that day; and as this was the first time her words had reached my ears, the 
pleasure that I received was such that I quitted the company, as it were, in a state 
of intoxication.’ Here the accuracy with which he notes the time of her apppear- 
ance, as if of some divine apparition, his intense happiness at so small a favour as 
her salutation, all give the impression of something almost superhumanly gracious 


= beautiful, which we would not exchange for the loveliest picture words could 
raw. 
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there words burning, breathing, awful enough to commu- 
cate this momentary vision to man? One hindrance there is 
to such a possibility. Who can master the thought, even for an 
instant, but as himself standing before the throne? There may 
be a sense of rushing, innumerable multitudes, waves beyond 
waves illimitable, but before he can distinguish amidst those 
pale, countless, crowding forms, the vision has passed away. 
The ‘ Dies ire’ is, perhaps, the most powerful human effort to 
impress the terrors of that day on the heart of man, for there 
each soul is made to feel itself, guilty, helpless, alone—* Quod 
sum miser tunc dicturus,’ each says, striking his breast, 
as his heart sinks under the unimaginable awfulness of that 
hour. 

But even in the faintest and remotest degree to realise ‘ The 
Judgment’ by deliberate survey and calm contemplation of its 
details, we hold to be impossible. One look, even, dazzles and 
overwhelms. And the reader must sympathize in the poet’s 
terrors to be brought to feel them in his own person. If the 
writer be at ease, so will his reader be; and we own ourselves 
very little moved or excited by Mr. Hillhouse’s ‘last grand 
spectacle,’ as he calls it. Mr. Hillhouse was (he died in 1841) 
a Churchman and the friend of Churchmen, and had thus a vast 
advantage over the majority of his countrymen, and one of 
which we see the good fruits. We feel throughout, as it were, 
in safe hands ; there is nothing irreverent, nothing to pain or 
offend. But he hopes to do all by infinite minuteness. He de- 
scribes the scene, the angels, the Judge, the throne; he describes 
the archangels that guard it, with considerable force and power ; 
he describes the crowd of souls, and detracts from the awful 
impetuosity of their forced advance by details of 


‘ Tiars, and helms, and sparkling diadems.’ 


‘For all appeared 
As in their days of earthly pride; the clank 
Of steel announced the warrior, and the robe 
Of Tyrian lustre spoke the blood of kings.’ 


And from this multitude he next proceeds to select individuals 
for a fuller and minuter portraiture. Among these our common 
parent must almost necessarily find the first place. We give 
the following description as among the best of the pictures. 


‘Nearest the mount, of that mix’d phalanx first, 
Our general parent stood: not as he look’d 
Wandering at eve, amid the shady bowers 
And odorous groves of that delicious garden, 
Or flowery banks of some soft rolling stream, 
Pausing to list its welling murmur, hand 
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In hand with peerless Eve, the rose too sweet, 

Fatal to paradise. Fled from his cheek 

The bloom of Eden: his hyacinthine locks 

Were changed to gray; with years, with sorrows bow’d 
He seem’d ; but through his ruin’d form still shone 
The majesty of his Creator: round 

Upon his sons a grieved and pitying look 

He cast, and in his vesture hid his face.’ 

We cannot, however, enter into Mr. Griswold’s commendation 
of the author’s happy arrangement and grouping of his figures. 
We own we were taken by surprise when Julius Cesar fol- 
lowed close upon Adam. We will give them in the order in 
which they come, omitting of necessity the twelve or twenty 
lines of description devoted to each. Near Julius Cesar, 
‘ Abraham rested on his staff,’ and by his side, Joseph ‘ proudly 
decked in tissued purple, sweeping to the ground.’ Then 

‘ At hand a group of sages mark’d the scene ; 
Plato and Socrates together stood.’ 


Nearer the mount stood Moses; beyond him ‘the twelve 
apostles stand;’ then Alexander the Great.—‘ Turn now where 
stood the spotless Virgin sweet ;’—and immediately after, amid 
a crowd of monarchs, Nebuchadnezzar. The order of the three 
last in succession, perhaps, does more than shock our taste. It 
is, however, easier to smile at any possible arrangement than to 
suggest a better. The group of sages marking the scene so 
collectedly, conveys to us very much the tranquil state of mind 
our author manifests throughout. Instead of that overpowering 
rush of events which our imagination suggests, there seems to 
be abundant time for all his observations. On one occasion, 
indeed, time absolutely lingers in its flight— 


‘ And weary with conjecture, round I gazed.’ 


Yet while we think the author fails in what should be the 
great aim in venturing on so ambitious a subject, there is yet 
much grace and tenderness in his poem, beauties which would 
have affected and impressed the reader more in a fitter scene for 
their display. The following is the address to the evening star, 
commended by Mr. Griswold. 


‘ Mild twinkling, through a silver-skirted cloud, 
The solitary star of evening shone. 
While gazing wistful on that peerless light, 
Hereafter to be seen no more (as oft 
In dreams strange images will mix,) sad thoughts 
Pass’d o’er my soul. Sorrowing, I cried, “ Farewell, 
Pale beauteous planet, that displayest so soft 
Amid yon glowing streak thy transient beam, 
A long, a last farewell! Seasons have changed, 
Ages and empires roll’d like smoke away, 
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But thou unaltered, beam’st as silver fair 
As on thy birthnight! Bright and watchful eyes, 
From palaenp and bowers, have hail’d thy gem 
With secret transport! natal star of love, 
And souls that love the shadowy hour of fancy. 
How much I owe thee, how I bless thy ray ! 
How oft thy rising o’er the hamlet green, 
Signal of rest, and social converse sweet ; 
Beneath some patriarchal tree, has cheer’d 
The peasant’s heart and drawn his benison ! 
Pride of the west! beneath thy placid light 
The tender tale shall never more be told. 
Man’s soul shall never wake to joy again: 
Thou sett’st for ever. Lovely orb, farewell. 
Hillhouse, both as a poet and dramatist, ranks high with his 
countrymen. Mr. Willis, in the best of his poems, ‘ The Elms 
of Newhaven,’ feelingly deplores the poet’s loss; and Mr. 
Kipp, who furnishes some details of his character and death, 
touches upon these with an affectionate tenderness which must 
excite our respect for him as a man: while it is added that, on 
his visit to our country, Mr. Zachary Macaulay pronounced 
him the most accomplished young gentleman he ever met. 
Poets are proverbially precocious; our own annals tell of 
early genius, of Milton, Cowley, Pope, and Chatterton. But 
America, which so rapidly develops her children’s bodily 
frames, also goes far ‘a-head’ of our old world training, in 
bringing out their minds. Like a fond mother, she encourages 
all youthful efforts, makes much of them, treasures them up, 
preserves them—not like our fond mothers, secretly, and half 
ashamed, in some guarded repository, but in all the publicity, 
in all the dignity, in all the delightful perpetuity (as it seems to 
the juvenile mind) of print. Half the poets in Mr. Griswold’s 
collection had come out as authors before they were eighteen, 
either in reviews, or as habitual contributors to the newspaper's 
aa corner, or in all the state of a volume of their own. 
ryant wrote a satirical poem in his thirteenth year which 
excited deserved attention, and came to a second edition.’ 


9 





1 None of his earliest poems are republished in the new and complete edition of 
his works ; but the following lines are given as being surprising in themselves for 
that early age, and also curious from the contrast of their somewhat turgid and 
lofty epithets with the modesty and chastened simplicity of his riper mind. 


‘Fer while I sing, see Faction urge her claim, 
Mislead with falsehood, and with zeal inflame ; 
Lift her black banner, spread her empire wide, 
And stalk triumphant with a Fury’s stride. 

She blows her brazen trump, and, at the sound, 

A motley throng obedient flock around ; 

A mist of changing hue o’er all she flings, 
And darkness perches on her dragon wings ! 
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Hillhouse ‘had long been distinguished for the elegance and 
good taste of his compositions’ when he was selected by the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society to deliver a poem before them. He 
chose the subject of ‘The Judgment,’ and at the age of two 
and twenty pronounced the poem we have commented on, 
before that Society. Longfellow and Willis ‘ were known as 
poets’ at seventeen. Whittier undertook the editorship of a 
Boston paper at twenty, having previously won a reputation by 
writings both in verse and prose. Epes Sargent composed a 
descriptive poem at twelve. Drake was a contributor to 
several gazettes at fifteen. Albert Street’s earliest printed 
composition appeared at fourteen, and Albert Greene’s at six- 
teen. We might continue our list to twice its length, but our 
enumeration of authors may already have gone beyond the 
knowledge of our readers. This early intimacy with news- 
papers, magazines, and reviews, often continues through a 
whole literary life. Indeed the management of periodicals 
appears the only means for obtaining anything like decent or 
suitable remuneration to those who devote themselves to litera- 
ture. We cannot but think this early introduction to the 
public to be very injurious (except in cases where there is 
strength and stamina to resist every debilitating influence) to 
the free growth and development of the mind. A boy’s poem 
is only an exercise until it is printed; after this magical process 
it is a work, a performance. It becomes a part of the writer; 
he has committed himself, he has begun the business of life. 
If he pleases, by writing prettily, he is not likely to practise 
the patience and philosophy necessary to attain higher and 
sounder commendation. He feels himself already a man; he 
has taken a line—he has his style—his readers—his admirers, 
be their judgment worth what it may ; and his mind is set and 
fixed, as it were, in a mould, before the youthful aspirants of 
another system have opened, free and unfettered upon their 
career. 

This premature newspaper authorship may account for one 
feature we observe in the class of American writers who aim 
directly at popularity—a certain taste for the exciting and 
horrible, and a relaxation of those laws which, by universal con- 





‘ O, might some patriot rise ! the gloom dispel, 
Chase Error’s mist, and break her magic spell ! 
But vain the wish, for hark ! the murmuring meed 
Of hoarse applause from yonder shed proceed ; 
Enter, and view the thronging concourse there, 
Intent, with gaping mouth and stupid stare : 
While in the midst their supple leader stands, 
Harangues aloud and flourishes his hands ; 

To adulation tunes his servile throat, 
And sues successful for each blockhead’s vote.’ 
z2 
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sent, have hitherto restrained all who call themselves poets, from 
the direct expression of whatever is repulsive or revolting. 
Whatever may be remotely inferred, details of butchery and 
carnage—a too rude attack on the sanctity of the human frame 
—forms of suffering and death shocking to the nerves of the 
fancy, and even certain conditions of merely mental pain and 
calamity, have been felt beneath the dignity and opposed to the 
humanizing and softening influence of verse. Poetry should 
have only a grand and typical truth in its treatment of all those 
physical sorrows to which our flesh is heir. It may tell us of 
death and decay, but may not enter into the details of corrup- 
tion; it may speak of bleeding wounds, but not paint with a 
surgeon’s accuracy all the frightful circumstances that attend 
upon them. The noble mind may be portrayed unhinged, 


‘ The sweet bells jangling, out of tune, and harsh,’ 


without our being shocked by the maniac’s jibbering, and 
his frantic cries. Poetry aide give us the idea,—whatever 
there is to excite worthy emotions in all these things,—with 
the fidelity of sculpture, rather than in mere waxwork imita- 
tion. We recognise in some writers a decided taste for the 
Chamber of Horrors. To begin with an example in a lighter 
vein, Oliver W. Holmes we are assured has won for himself an 
enduring reputation asa poet. ‘ He possesses a rich vein of 


humour, with learning and originality; and great skill as an 


artist.’ Thus gifted, he writes a playful piece, called ‘The Dilem- 
ma,’ on the conflicting merits of black eyes and blue, a subject on 
which poets of different nations have already said so many grace- 
ful and pretty things. It is probably to assert his originality that 
Mr. Holmes thus treats this gay theme in the second stanza: 


‘T had a vision in my dreams; 
I saw a row of twenty beams ; 
From every beam a rope was hung, 
In every rope a lover swung. 
I ask’d the hue of every eye 
That bade each luckless lover die; 
Ten /ivid lips said, heavenly blue, 
And ten accused the darker hue.’ 


Mr. Percival is thus ferocious in his patriotism : 


‘ Hail to the morn, when first they stood 

On Bunker’s height, 

And fearless stemm’d the invading flood, 

And wrote our dearest rights in blood, 

And mow’d in ranks the hireling brood, 
In desperate fight ! 

Oh! ’twas a proud exulting day ; 

For even our fallen fortunes lay 
In light.’ 
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Mr. Bright, in a poem called ‘The Vision of Death,’ where 
he imagines himself joining a vast procession of the dead, among 
much that is equally revolting, contains the following disgusting 
conception :-— 

‘Once, once I stopp’d, where something gleam’d 
With a bright and star-like ray ; 
And I stooped to take the diamond up 
From the grass on which it lay ; 
’Twas an eye that from its socket fell, 
As some wretch toil’d on his way.’ 


Whittier’s whole poem of ‘ Mogg Megone’ is an example of 
the style we deprecate. ‘ In portraying the Indian character,’ 
we are told, he ‘ followed as closely as practicable the rough but 
‘ natural delineations of Church, Mather, and other authors, and 
‘ therefore discarded much of the romance which more modern 
‘ writers have thrown around the red man’s life.’ The tale 
altogether seems written with the malicious design of destroying 
illusions; for the early colonists are not made much more 
attractive than their savage opponents. Ruth, the heroine, 
and daughter of an English outlaw, falls so readily into the 
manners of her father’s adopted countrymen, as not to rest 
satisfied till she holds in her hand the brown-haired scalp of her 
treacherous lover. There is little relief from blood and ferocity 
throughout. On whatever page the eye rests it encounters 
something savage and inhuman; and yet on a gentler theme 
Mr. Whittier can write well. 

How savage life, served au naturel, suits the taste of the 
civilized reader, may be judged by the following passage, 
extracted almost at random. ‘The interlocutors are Bomazeen 
an Indian, and a French Jesuit, in league with him and his 
tribe. 

‘ Black with the grime of paint and dust, 
Spotted and streaked with human gore, 
A grim and naked head is thrust 
Within the chapel-door. 
“ Ha !—BoMAZEEN!—In God’s name sa 
What mean these sounds of bloody fray ?” 
Silent the Indian points his hand 
To where across the echoing glen 
Sweep Harmon’s dreaded ranger band, 
And Moulton with his men. 
“Where are thy warriors, Bomazeen ? 
Where are De Rouville and Castine ? 
And where the braves of Sawga’s queen? ” 
Let my father find the winter’s sun 
Which the sun drank up long moons ago! 
Under the falls of Tacconock 
The wolves are eating the Norridgewock ; 
Castine, with his wives, lies closely hid 
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Like a fox in the woods of Pemaquid! 
On Sawga’s banks the man of war 

Sits in his wigwam like a squaw— 
Squando has fled, and Mogg Megone, 
Stuck by the knife of Sagamore John, 
Lies stiff and stark, and cold as a stone.’ 


The heart of the Jesuit fails him, and he falls on his knees 
before the altar. 
‘ No shrift the gloomy savage brooks 

As scowling on the priest he looks; 

“ Cowesass —cowesass—tawhich wessaseen ?! 

Let my father look upon Bomazeen. 

My father’s heart is the heart of a squaw, 

But mine is so hard that it does not thaw. 

Let my father ask his God to make 

A dance and a feast for a great Sagamore, 

When he journies across the western lake 

With his dogs and his squaws to the spirit’s shore. 

Cowesass—cowesass—tawhich wessaseen ? 

Let my father die like Bomazeen.” ’ 


Even Mr. Bryant more than once brings painful and revolting 
images before the mind, which jar unpleasantly upon us in the 
ure flow of his verse. In his pathetic ballad, ‘The Murdered 
raveller,’ we would rather not have had the following idea 
suggested in such straightforward words: 
‘ They little knew, who loved him so, 
The fearful death he met, 


When shouting o’er the desert snow, 
Unarm’d and hard beset. 


‘ Nor how when round the frosty pole 
The northern dawn is red, 
The mountain wolf and wild cat stole 
To banquet on the dead.’ 
Again, in that wild and pretty fancy of ‘The Strange Lady,’ 
who lures the young hunter to his fate, we would have dis- 
pensed with these details :— 
‘ Next day, within a mossy glen, mid mouldering trunks were found 
The fragments of a human form upon the bloody ground ; 
White bones from which the flesh was torn, and locks of glossy hair; 
They laid him in the place of graves, yet wist not whose they were.’ 
Willis has a poem open far more seriously to the same objec- 
tion, the story of Parrhesius, who, while painting his Pro- 
metheus, bought a captive—an old man—in the slave market, 
with the deliberate intention of putting him to torture and 
death: which purpose he puts into execution under Mr. Willis’s 
careful and elaborate description. We will spare our readers a 
long scene given in all its horrible details, which would too well 





1 Are you afraid? why fear you? 
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illustrate our meaning, and which the artist further realizes to 
us by an engraving of the unhappy victim on the rack. 

There is a certain class of songs now popular in our own 
country, whose aim is to excite and harrow the feelings, by 
somewhat vulgar means. The titles of some of these, as ‘The 
‘Gambler’s Wife,’ ‘ The Maniac,’ &c., may be known to our 
readers ; these also are of American origin. 

In one region of the fancy—that of fertility in simile and 
illustration, we have already said that few American poets 
show much invention, of a kind at least that good taste can 
commend. Longfellow is the one obvious exception, whose 
genius takes a different direction from that of his countrymen. 
Theirs lies, as we have said, in the delineation of material 
nature, which may account for a less luxuriant play of fancy. 
It is while viewing the stir of passion, the trials and reverses 
of life, the varying affections and conflicting emotions of the 
heart, that we turn from what so perplexes us to seek for some 
parallel in nature, who in all her moods has balm and consola- 
tion for the vexed and wearied spirit. It is a relief to find 
sympathy there for all the contradictions and sorrows of poor 
humanity; and thus the poet, as spokesman for his brethren, 
cannot delineate the turmoils of life without for ever turning to 
refresh his spirit, either by finding a contrast in nature’s repose, 
or an analogy in those stirs and convulsions of which the outer, 
inanimate world has also its share and portion. When nations 
fall we are led by Divine guidance to think of the moon and the 
stars darkened ; when good men die it is the sun sinking to his 
glorious rest; when rebellion overturns kingdoms and polities, 
we recal the convulsions of earthquakes and the ravages of 
volcanoes. We fade asa leaf; we wither like grass ; our open- 
ing life is as the morning light, it sets too often in clouds and 
rain. The fair maiden is the lily flower; the honest, true- 
hearted man the forest oak. Time is a river, eternity the ocean, 
—and so through the innumerable analogies which are, as it 
were, part of ourselves; so that there is no position or circum- 
stance of life but a thousand apt similitudes may be found for 
it, either familiar to all, or which the occasion leads each one to 
discover for himself. 

But the poet of nature, in his quiet contemplation, is in the 
very region of rest and repose; he finds his home where the other 
is but a brief and hurried sojourner, seeking momentary relaxa- 
tion from the stern business of life. He is no actor in the scene of 
his meditation, his passions are never excited. Through the 
wildest elemental strife he gazes on, never so much disturbed 
but he can calmly moralize and muse over the lesson all nature 
teaches. When he looks back into busy life, it is only to con- 
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gratulate himself on his escape from it ; he is not tempted to 
any elaborate review or comparison. Still he feels the analogy 
to exist as impressively between nature and human life, as in 
that other aspect of it, life comparing itself with nature; only 
in his case it prompts him to trace out a moral—in the other, 
to detect a similitude. A storm raises no turmoil in his breast, 
therefore it does not pleasure him to compare it to the wrath of 
men; but the poet of action can hardly dwell upon some human 
ebullition of fury, without recurring to parallel hurricanes and 
tornadoes in the natural world: as, in common parlance, we say 
a storming passion, but never a passionate storm. Thus we 
believe cohen of fancy, simile, and illustration, belong to 
the poet of life and action, as the great scene for the display of 
all these graces lies in the Epic. 

Bryant has scarcely one elaborate simile in his collected 
poems; we might almost say that one thing never spontaneously 
reminds him of another thing. He looks at objects, and values 
them for their own sakes, and for what they teach him—for 
their uses, for their beauty, for the witness they give of a mer- 
ciful and gracious God. it is almost wonderful to observe how 
generally he dispenses with these decorations of poetry, as if in 
his republicanism he chose to throw off all such royal trappings 
and adventitious aids of state, and was resolved to stand forth 
in unrobed, uncrowned dignity. In his little poem called ‘ The 


Painted Cup,’ a gay flower of his country, he thus deprecates 


the fancies it would naturally suggest. 
‘ Now, if thou art a poet, tell me not 
That these bright chalices were tinted thus 
To hold the dew for fairies, when they meet 
On moonlight evenings in the hazel bowers, 
And dance till they are thirsty. Call not up, 
Amid this fresh and virgin solitude, 
The faded fancies of an elder world; 
But leave these scarlet cups to spotted moths 
Of June, and glistening flies, and humming-birds, 
To drink from, when on all these boundless lawns 
The morning sun looks hot. Or let the wind 
O’erturn in sport their ruddy brims, and pour 
A sudden shower upon the strawberry plant, 
To swell the reddening fruit, that even now 
Breathes a slight fragrance from the sunny slope.’"—P. 334. 


However, it must be owned that he has little genius as well 
as taste for simile. In the general absence of this ornament, 
we have three or four repetitions of the idea of the sky sup- 
ported by pillars. 
‘ Bright clouds, motionless pillars of the brazen heavens.’ 
‘ Beyond, 
Above the hills, in the blue distance rise 
The mighty columns with which earth props heaven.’ 
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And in his poem on the Skies is the same thought, in the fol- 
lowing harmonious stanza :— 
‘ Though sunny Italy may boast 
The beauteous tints that flush her skies, 
And lovely, round the Grecian coast, 
May thy blue pillars rise: 
I only know how fair they stand 
Around my own beloved land.’—P. 148. 

There is something in preeminence which will everywhere 
suggest the idea of the kingly state ; so far we borrow from life 
when we desire to give distinction to any object of nature. 
The oak is the king of the forest, the rose is the queen of 
flowers, and ‘ Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, crowned 
long ago.’ Mr. Bryant is once, by the pomp of autumn, 
startled so far from his democratic tendencies as to use the 
kingly image. 

‘ The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep the colour’d landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings, in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground.’—P. 111. 
There is something grand in the sound, till we remember that 
kings never are to be seen in groups, and that they are exactly 
the last personages in the whole world to mount guard. 

It is but fair to quote one happy — to what we have 
been asserting, though this may be, as he professes the whole 
poem to be, the fruit of his friend’s fancy, and not his own. 

‘ Slow pass our days 
In childhood, and the hours of light are long 
Betwixt the morn and eve ; with swifter lapse 
They glide in manhood, and in they fly ; 
Till days and seasons flit before the mind 
As flit the snow-flakes in a winter storm, 
Seen rather than distinguished.’ 

Inappropriate or inelegant similes are to be found in all lite- 
rature, and are confined to no peculiar clime. It seems there- 
fore invidious to attempt to illustrate our meaning by examples, 
but we think the following show a resolute aim at strength and 
effect, at the expense of correct taste, which makes them tell in 
one direction. : 

Percival in his description of the coral | grove, lying calm and 
still beneath the ocean, surprises the reader with the following 
fierce image. 

‘ There, with its waving blade of green, 
The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush like a banner bathed in slaughver.’ 

He compares the last eager and fond embrace of a beautiful 
dying woman to a camel. 
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‘So wawiy | the panting camel flies 
Where the glassy vapour cheats his eyes.’ 





Whittier, when he wishes to express the beauty of the cloud- 
less West at sunset, says,— 
‘Glorious as if a glimpse were given 
Within the western gates of heaven, 
Left, by the spirit of the star 
Of sunset’s holy hour, ajar!’ 





Mrs. Sigourney, in moralizing on the fire-side joys of winter, 
displays her learning thus :— 
‘ Man should rest 
‘ Thus from his fever’d passions, and exhale 


The unbreath’d carbon of his festering thought, 
And drink in holy health.’ 


There is spirit in the following simile of Longfellow’s, which 
yet is inelegant and confused. 
‘In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 


Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife !' 


Neal has this illustration : 


‘With form—all joy, and dance—as bright and free 
As youthful nymph of mountain liberty, 
Or naked angels dream’d by poesy.’ 


Emerson compares nature to a paroquet, thus :— 


‘ And universal nature through her vast 
And crowded whole, an infinite paroquet, 
Repeats one cricket note.’ 


The winds remind one writer 


‘ Of tones that wind around the vaulted roof, 
And pointed arches, and retiring aisles 
Of some old Jonely minster, where the hand, 
Skilful, and moved, with passionate love of art, 
Plays on the higher keys.’ 


Not understanding that minsters in good repair, gifted with an 
organ and an organist, are always in populous haunts, and 
among the least /onely buildings in our land. This, however, 
only shows inaccuracy. 

Mr. Willis, as ‘ the poet of society,’ must have illustration, 
and there is no lack of it, though it is commonly of that re- 
ceived current fashion, exciting neither surprise, blame, nor 
admiration. 

The first simile in the following stanza from ‘ Lines written to 
a Lady from Abroad,’ is a happy natural thought, the two others 
common-place. 
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‘ The sad, sweet bells of twilight chime 
Of many hearts may touch but one, 
And to this seeming careless rhyme 
Will whisper to thy heart alone. 
I give it to the winds! The bird, 
Let loose, to his far nest will flee ; 
And love, though breath’d but on a word, 
Will find thee over land and sea. 
Though clouds across the sky have driven, 
We trust at last the star will shine, 
And like the very light of heaven 
I trust thy love. Trust thou in mine!’ 


We have to apologize, perhaps, for having so long omitted 
any formal mention of Longfellow, whose name must occur 
among the first to our thoughts in any mention of the poets of 
America. The turn of his mind, however, is towards European 
literature, and his poetry is formed on that model. He has 
translated with great success, both from German and Swedish 
poets, Tegner especially, and his longest original efforts are 
also from ancient Northern legends, and suggested by his visits 
to our continent. So that he is styled by some of his warmest 
admirers rather a German than an American. Thus his poetry 
has altogether a different tone from that of his countrymen. 
We should pronounce it richer in fancy and less clear in thought. 
His most recent work, Evangeline, is an American story of 
great pathos, and contains fine passages, but the metre in which 
he has chosen to write it, we confess has removed it from all 
our sympathies; we cannot care for a tale of unvarying sadness 
told in Hexameters, a measure which we believe the English 
ear will never be brought to tolerate in its own language. To 
us it is simply a masquerade and disguise—a sort of joke, and, 
therefore, most unfit for a ie Hes theme. These are two 
striking and original similes ;—the reader may differ from us as 
to the merits of the tune to which they are set. 


‘ In the rear of the house, from the garden gate, ran a pathway 
Through the great groves of oak to the skirts of the limitless prairie, 
Into whose sea of flowers the sun was slowly descending : 

Full in his track of light, like ships with shadowy canvas— 
Hanging loose from their spars in a motionless calm in the tropics, 
Stood a cluster of cotton trees with cordage of grape vines.” 


‘ As at the tramp of a horse’s hoof on the turf of the prairies ; 
Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking mimosa, 
So at the hoof-beat of fate, with sad forebodings of evil, 
Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of doom has attained it.’ 


The following lines (while we are on the subject of illustra- 
tion) bear happily on what we have said of that universal ten- 
dency to seek in nature for parallels to our human life. They 
are by the same author, and show great fertility. 
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MAIDENHOOD. 


‘ Maiden! with the meek, brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies, 
Like the dusk in evening skies! 


Thou, whose locks outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run ! 


Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet! 
Womanhood and childhood fleet! 


Gazing, with a timid glance, 
On the brooklet’s swift advance, 
On the river’s broad expanse! 


Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 
As the river of a dream. 


Then, why pause with indecision 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian ? 


Seest thou shadows sailing by, 

As the dove, with startled eye, 

Sees the falcon’s shadow fly ? 

Hear’st thou voices on the shore, 

That our ears perceive no more, 

Deafen’d by the cataract’s roar? 

O, thou child of many prayers ! 

Life hath quicksands,—Life hath 
snares ! 

Care and age come unawares ! 


Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morn is risen into noon, 
May glides onward into June. 


Childhood is the bough where slum- 
‘d 


Buds and blossoms many- num- 
ber’d ;— ‘ 
Age, that bough with snows en- 

cumber’d. 


Gather, then, each flower that 
grows, 

When the young heart overflows, 

To embalm that tent of snows. 


Bear a lily in thy hand ; 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 


Bear through sorrow, wrong, and 
ruth, 

In thy heart the dew of youth, 

On thy lips the smile of truth. 


Oh, that dew like balm shall steal 
Into wounds that cannot heal, 
Even as sleep our eyes doth seal; 


And that smile, like sunshine, 
dart 

Into many a sunless heart 

For a smile of God thou art.’ 


One long established old-world simile, we find pleasantly com- 


bated by 
our Steeple.’ 


Ibert Greene in his lines on ‘ The 
There he endeavours to give that useful public 


eathercock of 


servant a character for consistency, contrary to all precedent. 
We own ourselves shaken by his whole argument, but must 
confine ourselves to extracting the four closing stanzas— 


‘ Men have no right to make thy name 

A by-word for their deeds :— 

They change their friends, their principles, 
Their fashions, and their creeds : 

Whilst thou hast ne’er, like them, been known 
Thus causelessly to range; 

But when thou changest sides, can’st give 
Good reasons for the change. 


Thou, like some lofty soul, whose course 
The thoughtless oft condemn, 

Art touch’d by many airs from heaven 
Which never breathe on them, — 

And moved by many impulses 
Which they do never know, 

Who round their earth-bound circles, plod, 
The dusty paths below. 
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Through one more dark and cheerless night 
Thou well hast kept thy trust, 

And now in glory o’er thy head 
The morning light has burst. 

And unto earth’s true watcher, thus, 
When his dark hours have pass’d, 

Will come the “ day-spring from on high,” 
To cheer his path at last. 


Bright symbol of fidelity, 
Still may I think of thee; 

And may the lesson thou dost teach 
Be never lost on me ;— 

But still in sunshine or in storm, 
Whatever task is mine, 

May I be faithful to my trust. 
As thou hast been to thine.’ 


Of that second aspect of ‘ Nature as reflected in the Feelings 
of Mankind,’ not simply shown to us as in a picture, nor yet as 
a lesson, we could no doubt give our readers some happy ex- 
amples: the following from Longfellow, though an unambitious 
one, has no doubt found an echo in many a breast on a rainy 
day. 

THE RAINY DAY. 
‘ The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 
My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never vos bs 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart, and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all : 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary.’ 


Of that still deeper sympathy which some modern writers 
seek in nature—as it were forcing her into harmony with 
their own frame of feeling, and thus placing her in a debateable 
| ays between reality and fancy, we can find but few instances. 

he following lines remind us of Tennyson, without being an 
imitation. They are from the pen of Edgar Poe, a writer 
apparently of not much note, but are yet striking. The dreamy 
charm is broken somewhat painfully towards the end, by the 
direct mention of one feature of dissolution, which is charac- 
teristic of his countrymen’s want of delicacy, or, as they would 
think, absence of squeamishness in such matters. 
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THE SLEEPER. 


‘ At midnight in the month of June, 
I stand beneath the mystic moon. 
An opiate vapour, dewy, dim, 
Exhales from out her golden rim, 
And softly dripping, drop by drop, 
Upon the quiet mountain-top, 
Steals drowsily and musically 
Into the universal valley. 

The rosemary nods upon the grave; 
The lily lolls upon the wave ; 
Wrapping the mist about its breast, 
The ruin moulders into rest ; 

Looking like Lethe, see, the lake 

A conscious slumber seems to take, 
And would not for the world awake. 
All beauty sleeps !—and, lo! where lies, 
With casement open to the skies, 
Irene and her destinies ! 


Oh, lady bright, can it be right, 

This lattice open to the night ? 

The bodiless airs, and wizard rout, 

Flit through the chamber, in and out, 

And wave the curtain-canopy, 

So fitfully, so fearfully, 

Above the closed and fringed lid, 

*Neath which thy slumbering soul lies 
hid, 

That o’er the floor and down the wall, 

Like ghosts the shadows rise and fall. 

Oh, lady dear, hast thou no fear? 


Sure thou art come o’er far-off seas, 

A wonder to our garden trees ! 

Strange is thy pallor—strange thy 
dress— 

Stranger thy glorious length of tress, 

And this all-solemn silentness ! 


The lady sleeps. Oh, may her sleep, 

Which is enduring, so be deep ! 

Soft may the worms about her creep ! 

This bed being changed for one more 
holy, 

This room for one more melancholy, 

I pray to God that she may lie 

For ever thus with closed eye ! 

My love, she sleeps. Oh, may her sleep, 

As it is lasting, so be deep ! 

Heaven have her in its sacred keep ! 

Far in the forest, dim and old, 

For her may some tall tomb unfold— 

Some tomb that oft hath flung its black 

And wing-like pannels, fluttering back, 

Triumphant o’er the crested palls 

Of her grand family funerals,— 

Some sepulchre, remote, alone, 

Against whose portal she hath thrown, 

In childhood, many an idle stone,— 

Some vault from out whose sounding 
door 

She ne'er shall force an echo more, 

Nor thrill to think, poor child of sin, 





Why, and whatart thoudreaming here? It was the dead who groaned within.’ 


One nation has hardly a right to criticise another on the 
score of its humour. Wherever humour so far hits the taste 
of its hearers or readers as to amuse them innocently and 
harmlessly, it has some of the genuine properties of fun about 
it, and does its part. If it is not addressed to us, it is not to 
the point that we find it dull. We are only in the condition of 
those who have a good story reported to them without the 
charm of the original speaker’s voice and manner, which were 
half the battle. It is certain of most humour and satire, that they 
only please their own audience and their own day. People talk 
of Rabelais and his Pantagruelism, but we believe it to be a 
piece of mere antiquarianism, to pretend to be amused by him. 
His greatest admirer would gladly lay him down for a good 
number of ‘Punch.’ Who can tolerate Peter Pindar now, who 
once made all the world laugh? Mere humour must appeal to 
something higher and more general than the interest of its own 
times to be remembered beyond them. Therefore we state it only 
as a matter of fact, that we have not been much diverted by 
the specimens of American fun which we have seen. Hallec 
is highly valued for this quality by his countrymen, and perhaps 
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we could understand him best. His poems have what such 
poetry ought to have—a great local reputation. Bryant, too, 
has written a warm eulogy on the varied merits of his style. 
In his ‘ Connecticut,’ he manifests a sympathy half genuine 
half satirical with the views political and religious of his nation 
—that country ‘ where breathes no castled lord or cabined 
slave,’ which make it amusing to others besides his countrymen. 


‘ And where none kneel, save when to Heaven they pray; 
Nor even then, unless in their own way. 
% * * Bs 


A justice of the peace, for the time being, 

They bow to, but may turn him out next year: 
They reverence their priest, but disagreeing 

In price or creed, dismiss him without fear.’ 


We have already given a specimen of Oliver Holmes’s wit, 
and could quote others not much more to our taste. Bryant 
sometimes indulges in what he intends for gentle badinage on 
his countrywomen, but is apt to turn play into earnest, and 
from airy compliments rushes suddenly into the gravest charges ; 
as, for example, on the subjects of rouge and false curls—temp- 
tations, if we may trust his cynical insinuations, to which his 
fair compatriots appear peculiarly liable. Many a ‘ tint of rose’ 
breathing modesty’s own hue, has, however, been so misjudged : 
we are, therefore, always slow in giving credence to such 
aspersions. ‘There is a certain style of jest, of which we never 
could see the merit, which consists in composing an elaborate 
poem in one spirit,—serious, or sentimental, or romantic; and 
knocking down the fabric thus raised by the last line. If the 
reader is taken in by the opening, the closing antithesis can 
hardly fail to disgust. If we remain cold to the sentiment, 
the whole point of the joke is lost. Halleck is considered a 
great adept in this art, and Mr. Willis also furnishes more than 
one example. He has some stanzas entitled ‘ The Broken 
Bracelet,’ where a strain of tender reflections on the fair 
wearer is concluded by the home question, “ What the fellow ‘Il 
charge to mend.’ 

With Mr. Willis we have, however, a graver quarrel, while 
on the subject of the gayer and lighter styles of verse, than on 
what we esteem want of taste. His volume, as we have shown, 
opens with sketches from Scripture, written in a careless, though 
not an intentionally irreverent spirit. It closes with a story of 
deliberate bad principle and cold-hearted playing with evil. 

_ It is composed on the model of some of Byron’s worst effu- 
sions, and as a work of art, is a poor imitation of a bad 
thing. Mr. Willis evidently desires to be considered the 
finest gentleman of his class; he is emphatically styled, ‘ the 
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‘poet of society, familiar with the secret springs of action in 
‘ social life, and moved himself by the same influences which 
guide his fellows.’ He has been much in Europe, and is now 
anxious to prove his acquaintance with high life—(a weakness 
of mankindjat large, from which his countrymen are said not to 
be exempt), and his consequent emancipation from old-fashioned 
rules of right and wrong, which we must say are not commonly 
forgotten by his brother poets. How he has succeeded in his 
portraiture of English fashionable manners, a brief abstract of 
the story will show. It is entitled ‘ The Lady Jane, or the 
Old Maid’s Love,’ and opens after the fashion of the epic, by 
giving the grand leading subject of the poem: 
‘ There was a lady—fair, and forty too, 
Loved by a youth of scarcely two-and-twenty.’ 

We are often told of the transience of charms across the 
Atlantic. Our poet bears the following testimony to their 
durability in our more genial clime. 


‘ And loveliness may drive through Piccadilly 
Changeless till fifty, if no pangs befall.’ 


The Lady Jane had the good fortune to breathe this balmy 
air. Her father, the earl, for no reason given, refused all offers 
for his beautiful heiress, nor did she resist or lament his decision. 
Thus years passed on, ‘ untroubled by debt, lovers, or affliction,’ 
and thirty came upon her unawares, startling and saddening her, 
till a glance at her mirror reconciles her. 
‘ «Time after all,” she said, “a harmless flirt is,” 
And from that time took kindly to her thirties.’ 
Another stanza carries her on in undiminished beauty, 
‘ Till like a dream came forty.’ 


On that day she took some wise ‘resolutions ; and though her 
glass still gives witness to no change, she resolutely alters the 
fashion of her bonnets, and the height of her dresses, to the 
despair of her maid, and sets out on a series of calls on her 
dowager acquaintance, to learn from them what 

‘ Solaces of age were comme il faut.’ 


Hitherto we can only commend the gentle strength of mind of 
our heroine, but unhappily her last call and its consequences upsets 
the wisdom of forty years. This visit is on a certain countess, who 
is introduced to us in an apartment so elegant and unique, that 
several stanzas are devoted to its description. Indeed, Mr. Willis 
always exhibits a prodigious passion for furniture hangings, and 
all the upholsterer paraphernalia. The ancient mistress of this 
paradise unites in her person, authoress, belle-esprit, philoso- 
pher, and beauty, and does not appear worthy of much respect 
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in any of these capacities. Her advice—fatal advice! is to keep 
a pet poet; whereupon, quite apropos, she produces a letter, 
received that morning from an old friend, commending her son 
to her keeping and good auspices, and describing him with all the 
glow of a mother’s fondness. In this portrait our author exhibits 
a tenderness which betrays, we cannot but think, a certain per- 
sonal interest, so close is his sympathy with the youth’s tastes, 
from poetry down to lemon-coloured gloves. This fair ideal has 
been educated in some remote place on the coast of France, 
and now, 
‘ His father sends him forth for fame and gold—- 
An angel on this errand!’ 
He has not yet been seen by the countess, but arrives at 
Mivart’s that day. In the evening, Lady Jane attends the 
countess’s soirée, of all the ceremonies of which there is a minute 
account, for the benefit, we suppose, of American readers, who 
may wish to know what high life is in England. And here we 
would beg them to discriminate. They may entirely trust our 
author in. his account of the cloak room—the fat housekeeper 
pouring out the tea, ‘ the fresh lit candles,’ and the new blown 
‘ what do ye call ’ems,’ on the stairs, the graceful page and stiff 
footman—all these may be seen not only within the charmed 
precincts of Piccadilly, but beyond; but we must entreat them 
to withhold their belief from what follows. When the fair and 
discreet Lady Jane gets upstairs, the hostess is not there, for the 
guest is early—half-past ten; so she wanders about by herself, 
enters the conservatory. In the midst behold our angel poet, 
es, 


‘In a chair, 

Sleeping as if his eyelids had been moons, 
Reclined, with flakes of sunshine in his hair, 
(Or what looked like it,) a fair youth, quite real, 
But of a beauty like the Greek ideal.’ 

+ * * * 


The lady Jane gazed on the fair boy sleeping, 
And in his lip’s rare beauty read his name ; 
And to his side with breathless wonder creeping, 
Resistless to her heart the feeling came, 
That, to her yearning love’s devoted keeping, 
Was given the gem within that fragile frame. 
And, bending, with almost a mother’s bliss, 
To his bright lips, she seal’d it with a kiss !’—P. 369. 


Jules has ‘that precious quality called tact,’ and wakes up not 
the least surprised. ‘The countess enters about the same 
moment, and he coetegone with a most unconscious air for 


having been asleep. From that time the Lady Jane devotes 

herself to Jules Beaulevres—on ne s’arréte pas en si beau chemin ; 

and an acquaintance distinguished by so striking a commence- 
NO. LX.—N. 8, AA 
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ment was not suffered to flag. She lionizes him, shows him Lon- 
don, the Coliseum, the Panoramas, the Zoological Gardens, sends 
him home-made bread, with many other extraordinary attentions, 
which we will not detail; she ‘keeps him in kid gloves, cologne, and 
flannels,’ stays unreasonably late at parties for the sake of setting 
him down ‘on her way chez-elle,’ introduces him to waltzing part- 
ners, gets him into clubs, and follows him to Wormwood Scrubs 
sy fights a duel: and he, in return, condescends to spend 
his mornings in her sumptuous boudoir, till it is time to ride in 
the Park. In spite of 


‘ The magic spell he bore, 
The earnest truth upon his lips impressed,’— 
we see nothing in this hero but the utmost selfishness of 
which the heart is capable; and we fully believe it is this quality 
which really captivates his biographer, as giving its possessors 
the last polish of refinement, and a fascination peculiarly their 
own. 
‘ His beau ideal was to sink the attic, 
(Though not by birth, or taste, “the salt above”) 
To pitilessly cut the air erratic 
Which ladies, fond of authors, so much love, 
And be in style, calm, cold, aristocratic— 
Serene in faultless boots and primrose glove. 
But the exclusive’s made of starch, not honey ! 
And Jules was cordial, joyous, frank, and funry. 


This was one secret of his popularity, 
Men hate a manner colder than their own, 
And ladies—bless their hearts !—love chaste hilarity 
Better than sentiment—if truth were known! 
And Jules had one more slight peculiarity— 
He’d little “ approbativeness”—or none ;— 
And what the critics said concerned him little— 
Provided it touched not his drink and victual.’ 


Jules has two hearts, ‘ all poets being double, and living in two 
worlds, fancy and fact;’ and, all things considered, it was convenient 
to give one of these to Lady Jane. But after a time he accom- 
panies her and her father, now in his dotage, to Rome, where 
Mr. Willis expatiates a great deal on a variety of topics, and 
where Jules encounters a beautiful Italian marchioness, almost 
a child, whose husband receives him with much kindness. For 
this lady he presently deserts his elder flame, who, feeling herself 
neglected, in order to test his constancy announces that her 
father was ordered sea air, and that they were off to Venice. 
It was a false move, for Jules ‘ would stay.’ But this cruel 
decision gives our author a grand occasion for a display of 
high life and good breeding. Both parties are so polite, and so 
cool. Jules says, ‘ I think not ;’ Lady Jane, with a volcano of 
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suppressed feelings, and a breaking heart, will not be behindhand 
in composure ; 


‘ For rank has one cold law of Moloch’s making,— 
Death before outcry, while the heart is breaking!’ 


Of course there is no more happiness for her; as a necessary 
homage to the young poet’s attractions, her life henceforth is 
cold and lonely. 


‘ A star, on which a spirit had alighted 
Once, in all time, were like a heart so blighted!’ 


Our readers, however, will be relieved to hear that ‘ Jules was 
not made of stuff to die of grieving,’ and !the author concludes 
with this comfortable assurance, and a sort of promise to con- 
tinue his adventures. We have attempted to give some slight 
abstract of the story, but have conveyed little idea of the style, 
which would call for too much space. It is made up of those 
disjointed sentences, distorted rhymes, startling addresses, 
parentheses, puns, flippancies, reflections, glimpses of the great 
world, and of the author's individual fancies, profane allusions 
and perverted texts, which are the received flowers and graces 
of the sentimental-comic poem of fashionable life. 

We ought again to apologize for devoting so much time to so 
worthless a subject; but Mr. Willis’s name is well known in 
England, where some of his poetry has a deserved reputation ; 
a leading place has been given to him among the poets of his 
country; and his prose works—of which this last effusion of 
his genius must have forcibly reminded our readers—have been 
extensively read; these circumstances have invested the story 
with a consequence which its literary merits would no more have 
earned for it than its moral ones. 

In a notice short and incomplete as this must necessarily be, 
there is at once a fear of prolonging the subject unduly, and of 
omitting the mention of names which ought by no means to be 
overlooked in the most cursory survey of American poetry. 
Bishop Doane, Creswell, Arthur Cleveland Coxe, as Church- 
men, and other authors whose writings evidence sound and 
definite views, though Mr.Griswold leaves us inignorance of their 
‘ persuasion,’ seem to demand particular attention; but their 
writings are not of that marked character to present examples 
of any particular style; and to transcribe whole poems, however 
pleasing both in expression and sentiment, would carry our 
notice quite beyond the proper limits of an article. For the 
same reason, we can do little more than enumerate the names of 
other writers, highly valued by their countrymen. Dana, whose 
‘ Buccaneer’ and other poems have won him an American reputa- 
tion; Hoffman and Morris, the song-writers of their country ; 
AA 2 
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Leggett, Ware, Willcox, Sims, Clarke, &c., but who are little 
known or read beyond it. 

Of female authors America may boast its full share. It is 
the aim of education there, more than with us, to give early 
facility in composition ; and thus a barrier is broken down which 
hinders, consciously or unconsciously, many a young imagination 
from pouring out its thick-coming fancies. It is evidently less 
an effort in America than it isin England to become an authoress. 
Mrs. Sigourney’s name has long been familiar with the 
English world, where her shorter pieces are valued for their 
grace and sweetness. The well-known lines on ‘ The Death of an 
Infant’ have a wide popularity, which dispenses with the need of 
our quoting them here as a favourable example of her style. 
‘ Mrs. Sigourney,’ says Mr. Griswold, ‘has surpassed any of the 
‘ poets of her sex in this country, in the extent of her produc- 
‘ tions; and their religious and domestic character has made them 
‘ popular with the large classes who regard more than artistic 
‘ merit, the spirit and tendency of what they read. Her subjects 
‘ are varied, and her diction generally melodious and free; but 
‘ her works are written too carelessly, they lack vigour and con- 
‘ densation, and possess but few of the elements of enduring 
‘verse. Very little poetry, save that of scholars, finished with 
‘ extreme care and skill, belongs to the permanent literature of 
‘any language.’ It may be politic to say so, and thus to convey a 
useful hint; but we are disposed to think that if a lady cannot 
write poetry without a classical education, she will hasty do so 
with one. It is no more desirable that women should write like 
men, than that they should de like them. As it is not in their 
nature to be learned, in the severe sense of the word, if they 
become so it is commonly at the cost, or to the injury, of gifts 
especially feminine—more particularly of that tact and discern- 
ment which may be called instinct in women, and which labori- 
ous cultivation of the intellectual powers confuses or extinguishes 
in this case, as in that of instincts generally. One American 
lady, however, has braved this danger. ‘ Mrs. Brooks,’ says 
Mr. Griswold, ‘ is the only American poet of her sex whose 
‘ mind is thoroughly educated. She is familiar with the literature 
‘ of Greece, Rome, and the Oriental nations, and with the languages 
‘ and letters of Southern Europe ;—learning, brilliant imagina- 
* tion, masculine boldness of thought and diction, are charac- 
‘ teristics of her works.’ Nor is Maria del Occidente (the name 
by which she was introduced to the English world) indebted for 
such lofty praise only to her countrymen. Our own Southey 
pronounced her ‘ the most impassioned and imaginative of all 
poetesses,’ and characterizes her ‘ Zophiel, or the Bride of Seven,’ 
as one of the most remarkable productions of female genius. It 
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is hard to be just to the merits of what we do not like, and we 
certainly do not like ‘ Zophiel ;’ yet with real efforts at impar- 
tiality, we must acknowledge ourselves perplexed by Mr. 
Southey’s high-sounding pe and can neither see genuine 
passion, nor genuine imagination, in this lady’s turgid flighty efforts 
of fancy, for so they rather appear to us. In differing from such 
high authority, we are driven in self-defence to suggest that the 
poet may himself but recently have descended from the realms 
of Pandalon and Swerga’s heavenly heights—or was still giddy 
from ‘ Veeshnoo’s thousand years’ descent,’ and ‘ the ten myriad 
years the aspiring Brama soared,’ visions which we can well con- 
ceive would incapacitate a man for a time for sober criticism. 
‘ Zophiel, or the Bride of Seven,’ is founded on the history of 
Sarah, in the book of Tobit, and Zophiel is the demon Asmodeus 
—made as interesting and attractive as his delineator knows 
how; but in spite of this novel hero, and the high qualities the 
author brings in her work, Mr. Griswold admits that the poem 
will never be very popular, for which, we think, the public should 
not be blamed. Mankind does indeed revolt from all such sympa- 
thies,and the world is quite right not to care for a demon in love. 
Every spark of true earthly love has a touch of heaven in it; 
how, then, can we, even for a moment, sympathize in Asmodeus’ 
impure fires? Our readers will see that the subject is certainly 
not a feminine one, nor is the writer’s mode of treating it; still 
it is the very reverse of masculine—never were more milk-and- 
water demons. They have white arms and white feet, and 
rainbow-tinted wings, and blue eyes; and they kiss, and embrace, 
and — together, like the most harmless of mortals. Zophiel 
the hero, a fiend of spirit and energy, is fortunate in a friend, 
the milder Phraerion, of so dull and gentle a temper ‘ that he 
scarcely felt his banishment’ from heaven. However, from a 
habit he has of listening, he makes the fiery Zophiel a most 
incomparable confidant, and they talk over the heroine in a way 
which certainly makes us wonder why the author should have 
thought it necessary to search the infernal regions for a hero. 
‘ I but live to prove a love for her, as harmless as sincere.’ ‘ I 
‘ charm her ear with songs she never heard before.’ ‘I leave her 
‘for my needful cares, at leisure to muse upon, and feed her 
‘lonely state.’ ‘ Egla looks on me, doubtful and amused.’ 
Thus discreetly does the fiend express himself. Sometimes, 
however, the demon peeps out, but still with few terrors. 
‘ Soul, what a mystery thou art ! not one 
Admires, or loves, or worships virtue more 
Than I; but passion hurls me on, till torn 
By keen remorse, I cool, to curse me and deplore.’ 


Whether, however, these lost spirits rave or talk sentiment, 
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whether they sit on a broken column by moonlight, or dive to 
the gnomes’ palace in the depths of ocean—the author never 
appears to us to take a genuine flight of her own; we are alter- 
nately reminded of Pope’s Sylplts, or Moore’s ‘ Loves of the 
Angels,’ or Southey’s more extravagant imaginations, all dressed 
up now and then in the golden light of the ballet, that great 
repository and freshener of the fancy. We can never see any- 
thing to be called in any good sense imagination; even the long 
strings of hard names are not new, though they may be learned. 
‘ On either side 
Fierce Aishalat and Pshaamayim went. 
Bright Ramaour followed on, in order meet ; 
Then Nahalcoul and Zotzaraven, best 
Beloved, save Rouamasak of perfume sweet; 

Then Talhazak and Marmorak.’ 
The perpetual recurrence of these terrific proper names, would 
in themselves prevent any poem being read. However, fiends 
are not the only personages in the narrative, and there are 
Egla’s (for so Sarah’s name is changed) seven lovers to be de- 
scribed, all of different aspects and various graces. But besides 
the painful impropriety of making this use of a Scriptural sub- 
ject, only augmented by the mode of treating it, the circumstances 
of the story itself deprive it of the power to interest. In the 
Bible narrative our sympathies are called forth for Tobias alone. 
Seven lovers circumstantially described, and the bride’s feelings 
successively aroused and excited, form a subject which we feel 
satisfied no writer of genuine feeling or knowledge of the heart 
could have chosen. But our controversy with Mr. Southey has 
carried us to a much greater length than we intended. 

Before proceeding to the last name on our list we must pre- 
face our remarks by a general testimony to the intelligibility of 
American authors—no slight praise, and which, as we review 
them, seems to grow into a national characteristic. Throughout 
Mr. Griswold’s book, through Bryant’s and Willis’s large and 
handsome volumes, we can hardly recal an occasion when it was 
necessary to re-peruse a passage once read with due care and 
attention. This of course implies that the American poet’s 
mind does not take a deep or speculative turn, that it moralizes 
on the outward form of things, and does not curiously penctrate 
into the hidden mysteries of our being ; that the manifestations 
rather than the secret springs of our moral nature are their sub- 
ject. But many an English poet is obscure who has no right to 
be so from the profundity of his ideas; and we must admit that 
the American sees his way clearly, and expresses himself dis- 
tinctly, on occasions when many of our own much respected 
modern writers would have involved themselves and their 
readers in a cloud requiring some straining of the mental 
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vision to penetrate. The resource of an American poet whose 
powers of expression fail him, and who cannot reduce his con- 
fused thoughts and fancies into order, is to be prosaic; with us, 
the refuge too often is obscurity. He, as it were, gives the 
matter up, and confesses his misfortune, or undervalues what 
he cannot attain; the artifice of reducing the reader to his own 
state of mystification does not apparently suggest itself to him. 
Percival, for instance, who evidently supposes himself to possess 
what Mr. Griswold attributes to him, ‘ all the natural qualities 
of a great poet, but wanting the artistic skill,’ depreciates 
expression altogether, confuses the mere feeling of poetry with 
the art poetic—the power of being impressed, with the gift of 
impressing. He says poetry 
‘Is not the chime and flow of words, that move 


In measured file, and metrical array ; 
* * * * * 


’Tis a mysterious feeling.’ 
So again :— 
‘ The poetic feeling needs no words 
To give it utterance ; 
* * » ~ * 


Its seat is deeper in the savage breast, 

Than in the man of cities ;’ 
and soon. We do not agree with what he says—but through- 
out a long poem on an intricate subject, his expression is always 
as clear as if it were a simple narrative of facts; his thoughts 
may be inaccurate, but his statement of them is distinct. 
Again, Mr. Cranch, in lines which please us very much, speaks 
of the inevitable shortcoming of words, and any mode of ex- 
pression in this mortal state, in language of praiseworthy per- 
spicuity ; though we should guess, from other examples of his 
poetry, that he is one of the imaginative multitude who seem 
only to want that little despised talent, that slight accidental 
quality of expression, to be great poets. 


‘ Thoughtis deeper than all speech ; What is social company, 

Feeling deeper than all thought : But a babbling summer-stream ? 

Souls to souls can never teach What our wise philosophy 
What unto themselves was taught. But the glancing of a dream ? 

We are spirits clad in veils: Only when the sun of love 

Man by man was never seen : Melts the scatter’d stars of thought, 
All our deep communing fails Only when we live above 

To remove the shadowy screen. What the dim-eyed world hath taught , 
Heart to heart was never known: Only when our souls are fed 

Mind with mind did never meet : By the Fount which gave them birth, 
We are columns left alone, And by inspiration led, 

Of a temple once complete. Which they never drew from earth; 
Like the stars that gem the sky, We, like parted drops of rain, 

Far apart, though seeming near, Swelling till they meet and run, 
In our light we scattered lie ; Shall be all absorbed again, 


All is thus but starlight here. Melting, flowing into one. 
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In estimating thus highly the quality of intelligibility, we 
would not, of course, be supposed to touch upon that noblest 
class of poetry which, treating of the deepest subjects which 
can occupy the mind, cannot be read without profound attention, 
nor mastered on a first perusal. We would not rank ourselves 
among those so happily satirized by ‘ The Great Reasoner,’ 
‘who take for granted that they are acquainted with every- 
‘thing; and that no subject, if treated in the manner it should 
‘be, can be treated in any manner but what is familiar and 
‘easy to them.’ But the same writer goes on to say, ‘Con- 
‘fusion and perplexity in writing is, indeed, without excuse, 
‘because any one may, if he pleases, know whether he under- 
‘stands and sees through what he is about; and it is unpardon- 
‘able for a man to lay his thoughts before others, when he is 
* conscious that he himself does not know whereabouts he is, or 
‘how the matter before him stands. It is coming abroad in a 
‘disorder, which he ought to be dissatisfied to find himself in at 
‘home.’ We wonder what Bishop Butler would have thought of 
Emerson’s poems, the author of which forms so great an excep- 
tion to the perspicuity we have been commending, that his green 
and gold volume may be compared to a corner into which has 
been swept all the dust and cobwebs of obscurity his tidier 
countrymen have been so careful to rid themselves of. 

Mr. Emerson is known to all the world as a lecturer—the 
preacher and writer of a new philosophy. Such of his thoughts 
as are beyond the flight of prose, he has put into verse, and pub- 
lished in the wonderful volume before us, where they excite 
the idolatrous worship of his admirers, who think it slight honour 
indeed, to place him at the head of the poets of his country ; 
while, to us, much of these same compositions appears the most 
unequivocal nonsense which was ever gravely brought before 
the world. It is, however, a subject on which it is hard to dis- 
pute, from the difficulty of finding common ground. Hitherto, 
it has been considered a form of censure to pronounce a poem 
to be without meaning, a charge to be rebutted by those approv- 
ing it; but, in this case, Mr. Emerson’s followers admit it with 
a coolness which must be almost called complacency, as if it were 
a ‘slow’ thing to talk so as to be understood. ‘ Who under- 
stands a robin,’ say they, ‘or the hum of bagpipes?’ But the 
cause of nonsense has been so ably urged by its advocates, that 
we should do it injustice to give our own interpretation of their 
views. We will therefore extract the following from a recent 
announcement of ‘ The Coming Man :’— 


‘ And first of his little volume of poems. They are not wholes, but 
extracts, from the volume of his mind. They are, as he truly calls some 
of them, “ Wood-notes,” as beautiful, changeful, capricious, and unfathom- 
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able often, as the song of thebirds. On hearing such notes, we sometimes 
ask ourselves, “‘ What says that song which has lapped us in such delicious 
reverie, and made us almost forget the music in the sweet thoughts which 
are suggested by it?” Vain the question, for is not the suggestion of such 
sweet thoughts saying enough, saying all that it was needed to say? It is 
the bird that speaks—our own soul alone can furnish the interpretation. 
So with many of the poems of Emerson. They mean absolutely nothing— 
they are mere nonsense-verses—except to those who have learned their 
cypher, and whose heart instinctively dances to their tune. It is often a 
wordless music—a wild wailing rhythm—a sound inexplicable, but no more 
absurd or meaningless than the note of the flute, or the thrill of the moun- 
tain bagpipe, Who would, or who, though willing, could translate into 
common—into all language, that train of thought and emotion, long as the 
life of the soul, and wide as the curve of the sphere, which one inarticulate 
melody can awaken in the mind? So some of Emerson’s verses float us 
away, listening and lost, on their stream of sound and of dim suggestive 
meaning. Led himself, as he repeatedly says, “as far as the incommu- 
nicable,” he leads us into the same mystic region.’ 


We are inclined to think a poet’s mission to be something 
higher than a bird’s or a harp’s, but at least it is different. 
It is his gift to express new and deep thought; and we hold it 
to be a mere confession of incapacity for him to say that he has 
ideas beyond his powers of expression. So we all think; all 
persons whose minds are active, yet vague and indistinct, (the 
ordinary condition of readers, ) feel the same ; they have glimpses 
and guesses at something higher than they can reach, and it is 
this Tdbpueention of the common mind which the poet en- 
lightens. We do not acknowledge a man to be worthy of the 
title who only puts into indistinct dreamy words our indistinct 
dreamy ideas; but we hail him as a teacher, an exponent of 
truth and nature, who sees so clearly, that he gives form to the 
vapours and mists of our minds. Poetry of the highest order 
delights, because it brings to light the obscure that has hitherto 
vexed us, the vague which has so far eluded our grasp. We 
dwell upon what his imagination has bodied forth; we have 
gained something not known or realized before; and from age 
to age gifted men arise, thus developing, harmonizing, expanding. 
But of such are not those turbid and restless souls ae write 
because they are perplexed, not because some great truth burns 
within them; who expect to clear the doubts of their own minds 
by setting them down on paper, as if words put in order would 
grow into ordered ideas. Mr. Emerson, we are convinced, must 
read his own _— with much the same expectation which leads 
on his sympathizing readers : in the hope that some new light may 
flash out of them, giving form to this chaos. It is said that 
artists of defective imagination are in the habit of dashing a 
sponge against their muddy uninspired canvas, anticipating 
that, in the splash and squander of colours, accident may 
reveal some happy conjunction of towers, and rocks, and sun-_ 
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beams, which their own unassisted genius could not conceive. 
Mr. Emerson often appears to us to try the same experiment 
with pen and ink; his eye must glance over his work when he 
has done, to see what it has turned into. But it is time to support 
our assertions by example; and to escape the fashionable charge 
of ‘ garbled extracts,’ we will quote a whole poem, long though 





it be. 


URIEL. 


‘It fell in the ancient periods 
Which the brooding soul surveys, 
Or ever the wild Time coined itself 
Into calendar months and days. 


This was the lapse of Uriel, 

Which in Paradise befel. 

Once among the Pleiads walking, 

Sarp overheard the young gods 

talking, 

And the treason too long pent 

To his ears was evident. 

The young deities discussed 

Laws of form and metre just, 

Orb, quintessence, and sunbeams, 

What subsisteth, and what seems. 

One, with low tones that decide, 

And doubt and reverend use defied, 

With a look that solved the sphere, 

And stirred the devils everywhere, 

Gave his sentiment divine 

Against the being of a line: 

*« Line in nature is not found, 

Unit and universe are round ; 

In vain produced, all rays return, 

Evil will bless, and ice will burn.” 

As Uriel spoke with piercing eye, 

A shudder ran around the sky ; 

The stern old war-gods shook their 
heads, 

The seraphs fréwn'’d from myrtle- 
beds ; 


Seemed to the holy festival, 

‘The rash word boded ill to all ; 
The balance-beam of Fate was bent; 
The bonds of good and ill were rent; 
Strong Hades could not keep his 


own, 

But all slid in confusion. 

A sad self-knowledge withering fell 

On the beauty of Uriel. 

In heaven once eminent, the god 

Withdrew that hour into his cloud, 

Whether doomed to long gyration 

In the sea of generation, 

Or by knowledge grown too bright 

To hit the nerve of feebler light. 

Straightway a forgetting wind 

Stole over the celestial kind, 

And their lips the secret kept, 

If in ashes the fire-seed slept. 

But now and then truth-speaking 
things 

Shamed the angels’ veiling wings, - 

And, shrilling from the solar course, 

Or from fruit of chemic force, 

Procession of a soul in matter, 

Or the speeding change of water, 

Or out of the good of evil born, 

Came Uriel’s voice of cherub scorn, 

And a blush ting’d the upper sky, 

And the gods shook they knew not 
why.” P. 18. 


We could go on multiplying instances, but if we have been 


withheld by our limits from quoting sense, the argument has 





1 This style is not so new as it may appear, except for the superior continuity 


which a pervading profaneness seems to give to Mr. Emerson’s poem. We can trace 
a strong resemblance in what we have quoted with what follows from the pen of 
Dr. Corbet, written some two hundred years ago. 


‘ Mark how the lanterns cloud mine eyes, 
See where the moon-drake ’gins to rise ; 
Saturn crawls much like an iron cat 
To see the naked moon in a slip-shod hat. 

Thunder-thumping toad-stools crack the paus, 
To see the mermaids tumble ; 

Leather cat-a-mountains shake their heels, 


To hear the gosh-hawk grumble. 





| 
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greater force still against a tide of nonsense. We will there- 
fore only refer our readers to ‘ The Visit,’ ‘ Earth Song,’ 
‘ Mithridates,’ ‘ Etienne de la Boéce,’ ‘ The Sphynx,’—indeed, 
to a good part of the volume, if it falls in his way. But there 
is much beside nonsense in Mr. Emerson’s book, though this 
may be its grand feature, on a first glance. With some fine 
speeches in compliment to an undefined religion, and some of 
its professors, it 1s a directly infidel work, as distinct pantheism 
as, we believe, has yet made its appearance amongst us. Some of 
our readers are perhaps aware that, in his lectures, Mr. Emerson 
has expressed his view of the nature of evil, its inevitable though 
indirect tendency to good, in such a form, and illustrated by 
such examples, as make his statement unfit for our pages. His 
poems are full of intimations of this same sentiment with more 
decency of expression. 


‘ Yet spake yon purple mountain, 

Yet said yon ancient wood, 

That night or day, that love or crime, 
Lead all souls to the Good.’—P. 103. 
‘ Higher far 

Upward into the pure realm 
Over sun or star, 

Over the flickering Damon film 


Thou must mount for love,— 
* * * * 


Where unlike things are like, 
Where good and ill, 

And joy and moan, 

Melt into one.’—P. 137. 


One long poem professes to be spoken by a fir-tree, on which 
his eulogist says, ‘ He seems (particularly in his “ Wood-notes”) 
an inspired tree, his veins full of sap instead of blood; and you 
take up his volume of poems, clad as it is in green, and smell to 
it as to a fresh leaf.’ We cannot here agree with Mr. Gilfillan; 
to us, the fir-tree’s speech is very like Mr. Emerson, and not 
at all like a tree. Any one who has listened to the harmo- 
nies of a breeze-stirred pine, ‘ its springs and dying gales,’ will 
at least feel certain that its music-loving branches would sing 
in a well-ordered solemn measure ; with variety there would be 





The rustic threed 
Begins to bleed, 
And cobweb’s elbows itches ; 
The putrid skies 
Eat mulsack pies, 
Back'd up in logic breeches.’ 


The doctor has the modesty to call his lines a non-sequitur, a more appro- 
priate title for many of Mr. Emerson's than he has himself chosen ; indeed, the 
headings of these poems seem quite as much a matter of chance as their contents. 
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a sweet monotony, an undersong, which these lines are especially 
wanting in. We quote the following lines, however, for the 
sentiments, which merit deeper censure than the versification. 


‘ From the heart of God proceeds, 
A single will, a million deeds. 
Once slept the world an egg of stone, 
And pulse, and sound, and light was 


none ; 

And God said, Throb ; and there was 
motion, 

And the vast mass became vast 
ocean. 

Onward, and on, the eternal Pan, 

Who layeth the world’s incessant 
plan, 

Halteth never in one shape, 

But for ever doth escape, 

Like wave or flame, into new forms 

Of gem, and air, of plant and worms. 

I, that to-day am a pine, 

Yesterday was a bundle of grass. 

He is free and libertine, 

Pouring of his power the wine 

To every age, to every race, 

Unto every race and age 

He emptieth the beverage ; 

Unto each, and unto all, 

Maker and original. 

The world is the ring of his spells, 

And the play of his miracles. 

As he giveth to all to drink, 

Thus or thus they are and think. 

He giveth little or giveth much, 

To make them several or such. 

With one drop sheds form and fea- 
ture, 

With the second a special nature ; 

The third adds heat’s indulgent 
spark, 

The fourth gives light which eats 
the dark. 


In the fifth drop himself he flings, 

And conscious Law is King of 
Kings. 

Pleaseth him the Eternal child 

To play his sweet will, glad and wild; 

As the bee through the garden 
ranges, 

From world to world the godhead 
changes ; 

As the sheep go feeding through 
the waste, 

From form to form he maketh haste. 

This vault which glows immense 
with light 

Is the inn where he lodges for a 
night. 

What recks such Traveller if the 
bowers 

Which bloom and fade like summer 
flowers, 

A bunch of fragrant lilies be, 

Or the stars of eternity ? 

Alike to him the better, the worse, 

The glowing angel, the outcast corse. 

Thou metest him by centuries, 

And lo! he passes like the breeze. 

Thou seek’st in globe and galaxy, 

He hides in pure transparency ; 

Thou askest in fountains and in 
fires, 

He is the essence that inquires. 

He is the axis of the star; 

He is the sparkle of the spar; 

He is the heart of every creature, 

He is the meaning of each feature ; 

And his mind is the sky 

Than all its hold more deep, more 
high.’ P. 70. 


All this is not very easy to understand ; but enough is apparent 
to satisfy the reader of the nature of Mr. Emerson’s religious 


or rather irreligious opinions. 


The book throughout professes 


the most far-spreading love, and sublimest philanthropy; but 
that these are on quite a different model from the Christian one, 


comes out plainly enough. 


‘ Love’s hearts are faithful but not 
fond, 

Bound for the just, but not beyond ; 

Not glad as the low-loving herd, 

Of self in other still preferred, 


But they have heartily design’d 
The benefit of broad mankind. 
And they serve men austerely, 
After their own genius clearly, 
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Without a false humility ; And speak the speech of innocence, 


For this is love’s nobility, And with hand, and body, and blood, 

Not to scatter bread an gold, To make his bosom counsel good: 

Goods and raiment boughtandsold, _ For he that feeds men, serveth few, 
But to hold fast his simple sense, He serves all, that dares be true.’ 


Again, the fir-tree in mystic speech advises its friends, 


‘ Behind thee leave thy merchandise, 
Thy churches and thy charities, 
And leave thy peacock wit behind ; 
Enough for has the primal mind 
That flows in streams, that breathes in wind.’ 


Mr. Emerson is undoubtedly a man of ability, though he has 
overvalued and mistaken his powers, and bewildered himself in - 
speculations which his mind has not strength for. Even the 
sphinx’s extravagances, though we cannot make out the con- 
nexion of one in ten of her oracular sentences, makes true the 
old wit’s saying, ‘ An eminent fool must be a fool of parts.’ It 
is not every one who could write such a farrago. He would 
have been a poet had he not obscured his powers by the pursuit 
of vain imaginations; proudly brooding over mysteries which 
have already been solved for him, and searching in darkness for 
what the Day Star has risen to show him, till intellectual and 
moral perception are equally dimmed. Hence it is that, in spite 
of a highly-gifted nature, his friends have to defend nonsense, 

: to palliate profaneness, to blush at his daring justification of 
; evil. However, these are minor points in the estimation of 
: modern freethinkers. Their confidence is not shaken in their 
prophet, even by the following admission :— 

‘We think that we can observe in many of Emerson’s later essays, and 

i, in some of his poems, symptoms of deepening obscurity ; the twilight of his 
thought seems rushing down into night. His utterances are becoming 
vaguer and more elaborately oracular. He is dealing in deliberate puzzles 
—through the breaks in the dark forest of his page you see his mind in full 
retreat toward some remoter Cimmerian gloom. ‘That retreat we would 
arrest if we could, for we are afraid that those who will follow him thither 
will be few and far between.’ 

Surely the love of darkness rather than light was never 
so plainly written in words before. The reason for regret is 
naive indeed. It is very true, a thick mist is falling on the 
unhappy philosopher; he gropes his way amid shadows; his 
genius lies under a nightmare; he strives for utterance and 
finds no words, while his disciples stand around catching his 

‘indistinct murmurs,’ for so they call them, and esteeming them 
inspiration. They who reject that service which is perfect 
freedom, as intellectual bondage, are in the case of their own 
idols so servile as to esteem highest the thoughts they cannot 

penetrate, and, in their voluntary humility, to hold what they 
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cannot comprehend, to be, therefore, above their comprehension. 
So we can suppose some of those hearers on Mars’ Hill, lovers 
of new things; turning from an apostle’s teaching to listen 
in obscure caves for the voice of the lying oracle. As an 
American, Mr. Emerson’s poems must find a place here, but it 
is due to his countrymen to explain that our extracts in his 
praise have been penned by none of them. Rather it is the 
boast of this eulogist that Britain has the glory of first discern- 
ing his excellence, and rewarding it with honour. America is 
reproached in no very measured terms for its blindness and 
insensibility in regard to this great man. He is without due 
esteem in his own country: it has not proved itself worthy of 
his genius. Nor could we have supposed otherwise. Mr. Emer- 
son, as we have said, has a different style from his countrymen ; 
they are not likely to feel a charm in simple no-meaning 
sonorous words. And when their poets take up a profounder 
philosophy, they will at least require that they should under- 
stand it themselves. 

With this testimony to our neighbours’ good sense, we will 
bring our article to a somewhat abrupt conclusion; for which 
the length to which we have already run must be our apology. 





Art. IIL.—1. The Life of Jesus, critically examined: translated 
Srom the German of Dr. Davip Freperick Strauss. 3 vols. 
London. 1846. 

2. Geschichte der letzten Systeme der Philosophie in Deutschland, 
von Kant bis Hegel: von Dr. C. L. Micnetet. 2 vols. 
Berlin, 1838. 

3. Observations on the attempted Application of Pantheistic Prin- 
ciples to the Theory and Historic Criticism of the Gospel: 
being the Christian Advocate’s Publications for 1840—1844 : 
by W. H. Mutt, D.D. &c. Cambridge. 1840—1844. 


‘Tue Founder of the Absolute Idealism,’ writes the historian 
of the latest systems of German philosophy, ‘where Nature 
‘ and the Individual (Jch) become sunk in common in an abso- 
‘ lute identity, is G. F. W. Hegel, who has become the crown of 
‘ the collected past, and no less the seed of a most blooming 
‘future; since he has laid the germ of an infinite development 
‘of philosophy.’! But, highly as this merit may be estimated 
at Berlin or Tibingen, his name might have remained unknown 
to many to whom it is now familiar, had not one of his disciples 
endeavoured ‘ to define more clearly the antithesis which he 
‘had established between the immediate representation of the 
‘dogma and its speculative contents, and to draw attention to 
‘ the historical origin of the former.’ Starting from his master’s 
position, that ‘ since the facts of the Life of Jesus are to be 
‘ apprehended by faith, the want introduced into the world’s 
‘history necessarily required of the faithful, according to the 
‘ tenor of Christianity, certain representations, without thereby 
‘enabling us to make out the least point of what had em- 
‘ pirically happened,’ the guiding principle in his theory of 
Christianity is, that ‘ whatever objections unrestrained cri- 
‘ticism may have to make against the sensible fact, the 
‘ psychological fact that such has been the belief, remains 
‘certain; and this also, according to Hegel, is the only point 
‘to be established, as well as the only matter of interest.’’ 
On this principle he has constructed a ‘ Life of Jesus,’ 
which, while it has called forth the animadversions of many 
of the better class of writers in the country in which it first 
appeared, has also led a learned theologian, holding one of 
our University offices which imposes the duty of answering 
‘any new or dangerous error, either of superstition or enthu- 





' Michelet, Geschichte, ii. 601. ? Michelet, ii. 680. 
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‘ siasm, in opinion or practice,’ to undertake its refutation. But, 
lest such a description of Strauss’s work should fail to conve 
any distinct notion of it to those who are not familiar with 
the phraseology of his philosophy, we may venture to trans- 
late the processes of his reasoning into the humbler language 
which is current in this less enlightened country. 

In every religion, it is assumed, a time will come when the 
ancient faith being found inconsistent with the higher culture 
and increased light of the age, it will become necessary to 
devise some means of reconciling them. That period is sup- 

osed to have been reached in regard to the Christian religion, 
through the high illumination which rejects the possibility of a 
Divine interference with the established course of nature; hav- 
ing arrived at the persuasion, that ‘ whatever happens in the 
‘ external world, as well as in ourselves, can only happen under 
‘ the relations of cause and effect which are firmly established in 
‘ all nature. . . Hence the contradiction between the new culture 
‘and the historic contents of the ancient holy writings will be 
‘ more plainly expressed by saying, that the miraculous, imme- 
‘ diate encroachment of the Divine upon the human (e. g. mira- 
‘culous cures by Divine power, &c.) loses its verisimilitude. 
‘ Whatever contradicts the laws of nature, appears to us impos- 
‘ sible: for instance, that a quadruped should have spoken.”! 

To remove this contradiction, Strauss, following out the im- 
perfect beginnings of Kant, Schleiermacher, and others, proposes — 
to explain the whole gospel narrative in a mythical or alle- 
gorical manner,—content to acknowledge that some amount of 
historic fact may lie at the bottom of the story, but not ventur- 
ing to fix on and explain any particular, and taking the whole 
not for true history, but for holy tradition.2 To him, there- 
fore, the actual existence of the Man Christ Jesus, whom 
Christians worship as the Incarnate Word, crucified for their 
redemption, and raised again for their justification, is a mere 
accident ; and while they are wont to regard every event of His 
life as recorded for the support of their spiritual existence, the 
new philosophy is made perfect in withdrawing their attention 
from the personal Redeemer, and directing it to the Ideal, 
which is adumbrated in these apparently historic Myths. But 
in this process ‘ the supernatural Birth of Christ, His miracles, 
‘ His resurrection and ascension, remain eternal Verities, how- 
* ever much their reality as historical Facts may be doubted.’* The 





1 Strauss und die Evangelien, p. 2 : A translation of the Leben Jesu from scien- 
tific into popular language, for the benefit of the unlearned. 

2 Strauss und die Evangelien, p. 22. Der mythische Ausleger gur kein Factum 
herausdeuten will. Id. p. 33. 

3 Strauss, Leben Jesu, Vorrede, p. xii. 
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regeneration of the world by Christianity is not a moral and 
spiritual change, wrought by the introduction of a divine virtue, 
working upon the corrupted mass in a manner and degree 
never before vouchsafed, but is marked by the progress of civili- 
zation and the extension of science: the victory of the Chris- 
tian is not gained in a war against sin and temptation, through 
self-discipline and devoted obedience to the revealed will of his 
reconciled God and Father, but in researches into the laws 
of the material world, in contest with the hidden powers of 
nature, which are made subservient to his convenience or 
luxury, as in the compass or the steam ship, (more real in- 
stances, as it is asserted, of man’s power over matter than are 
afforded by the gospel miracles): it is the exaltation and 
triumph of intellect, not the sanctification of the spirit. And 
the faith and hope by which he is to be animated and sustained 
during the struggle of life is not trust in the favour and protec- 
tion of the Eternal and Almighty Disposer of all things, nor the 
assurance of the ancient patriarch, that at the latter day he 
should in his flesh behold God; but the belief that the race 
to which he belongs is immortal and ever progressive in spite of 
the continual decay of its successive members, and that when 
his part has been played among his fellow-men, the finite will 
be absorbed into the infinite, the individual soul sunk and 
swallowed up in the all-pervading Spirit. 

Such, in brief, is the system which Dr. Mill has deemed 
of sufficient importance to receive an elaborate refutation; 
and though, when thus exhibited, it may be thought too 
much opposed to English habits of thought to deserve such 
serious treatment, several reasons will presently appear to jus- 
tify his course. In the mean time a review of the manner in 
which he has performed this task, will make our readers more 
familiar with the details of this strange and incoherent system. 

The foundation of natural religion is, belief in one God, 
and that of revealed religion in its most perfect form, belief in 
one Christ ; and the corruptions of the former being either poly- 
theistic or pantheistic, those of the latter might by analogy be ex- 
pected to issue either in a supposed series of Incarnations, or in 
an exclusion of personal union in the Incarnation; the Christ in the 
latter case being considered a generic expression of what is 
common to the Church. The earliest and latest corruptions of 
Christianity belong to this latter class, both making a claim to 
the possession of a superior science or Gnosis;' and though dif- 





’ After mentioning how Hamann, a writer of the mystical school, had ‘given 
“an allegorical meaning to the five barley-loaves, without troubling himself about 
‘ the fact,’ Michelet adds, ‘how much more may we, philosophers of a new Gnosis /’ 
‘Wie viel mehr wir, Philosophen einer neuen Gnosis !’ Geschichte, ii. 680. 
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fering in almost all the details of their system, (most especially 
in the total denial by the later illumination of the existence 
of angels,) agreeing remarkably in two leading features; 1. In 
considering all spiritual intelligences to be portions thrown out 
from the Divine fulness; 2. in believing matter, as such, to be 
the source of all imperfection and degradation.’ 

Dr. Mill notices the ancient Gnostic theories ‘ of emanating 
‘ Eons, in which the Life, and Light, the Church, and Man, 
‘ and Christ, are found grouped in a variety of ways, equally 
‘strange and arbitrary,—and showing that ‘in the minds of 
‘ these teachers and their admiring disciples, the descent of 
‘ the Son of God from the Father for the salvation of man was 
‘ less an object of simple reception as a sacred fact, than a placi- 
‘ tum which they might handle as they thought fit; one which 
‘ « had its place not in history but in philosophy,” in the eternal 
‘world of divine existence, of which each man’s spirit was a 
‘ portion, — and which they might accordingly find reflected, 
‘as in a mirror, in their own psychological contemplations 
‘and fantastic reasonings.’* The case of the Manichean here- 
tics of the middle ages, who rejected the miraculous history 
of the gospels, except in their own mythical interpretation, 
is also referred to as illustrative of the hold which idealities 
of this kind may have upon the minds of men in a state of 
mental cultivation very different from that which originated 
them. ‘The pantheistic view of the Deity, revived in Europe: 
in the 17th century by the publication of Spinoza’s works, 
met with little favour; ‘ but the philosophical writings of 
‘ Schelling and Hegel have since given its distinctive prin- 
‘ ciples a complacent admission, and a currency which they 
‘ never before this age possessed in any part of Christendom. 
‘ The former went far beyond his predecessors, in teaching 
‘an absolute indifference or identity between the subject and 
‘ the object, between the thought and the essence contemplated: 
‘and the identity of man with God, which in this school of 
‘ “ subjective idealism” was made a matter of intuition, the 
‘latter professed to demonstrate, by a system of logical defi- 
‘ nition and analysis of our conceptions.’* His disciple, Strauss, 
has worked out on an historical ground the philosophical prin- 





! Mill, pt. i. pp. 15—17. 2 Mill, pt.i.p. 18. 

3 Mill, pt. i. p. 22. Wird niimlich der Gedanke zum obersten Princip gemacht, so 
tritt entweder das objective Sein vor dem Gedanken zuriick, und verschwindet 
selbst giinzlich, so dass nur die Subjectivitiit des Gedankens als das allein Seiende 
Stand hiilt—der subjective Idealismus Kant’s und Fichte’s : oder umgekehrt der 
* Gedanke selbst wird zur Objectivitit hiniibergefiihrt, und alles Sein als verniinftiger 
Gedanke ausgesprochen,—der objective Idealismus Schelling’s. Hegel endlich, 
welcher diese beiden philosophischen Ansichten vereinigt, und zugleich den Ideal- 
ismus mit dem Realismus aufs Innigste verschmelzt, hat Philosophie bis zu 
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ciples of his master, th ig authority and critical or his- 
torical argument to Hegelian metaphysics, which he regards 
as established truth. In this process we are told, ‘ not a hair 
‘ of the Christian dogma is ruffled; but rather it is exalted from 
‘the form of the sensible appearance to the province of the 
‘ general reality of the Divine Being . . . To comprehend a reli- 
‘gion can never mean anything else than to extract the inmost 
‘kernel of thought out of the sensible husk. Strauss’s great 
‘merit is to have drawn out this symbolical character more 
‘ definitely in the Christian religion also’! 

The plan which Dr. Mill has followed in the examination 
and refutation of this scheme has been, to ascertain the view 
of the Christian mystery, which the author intended his 
critical examination to subserve: then to examine the internal 
consistency of these principles and their alleged connexion 
with the criticism of the life of Jesus, and hence to form a 
previous idea of the Rationale of the mythicizing process: 
and, lastly, to consider it in its application to what part of 
the evangelic history which seems most favourable to it. 

The spirit of the age, in Strauss’s view, requires that re- 
ligion should be taken off from the ground of historical 
faith, and in so doing he conceives he shall establish the 
identity of the Christian religion (which he acknowledges to 
be the most excellent of all) with the highest philosophic 
truth. But as all previously existing theories of Christianity 
have set up historic facts as the objects of faith, his first 
work must be to show the inadmissibility of these. And 
here, whether from real candour and appreciation of excellence, 
or from that confidence in his own superiority which often 
leads a theorist to extend his compassionate approbation to 
the belief and practice of a less advanced age, we find a full 
recognition of the Scripture ground of ‘ the Christology of 
‘the orthodox system,’ an admission of the purifying and ex- 
alting conceptions which the Church derives from her view 
of Christ, even an acknowledgment that Scripture contains 
the initial forms of the Catholic creeds, and that the con- 
demnation of the Ebionites, Arians, and other early heretics 
implies a consistent, well-defined system of doctrine, touch- 
ing the personal and historic Christ. The objections to the 
system thus represented, resolve themselves almost entirely 
into an assertion of the impossibility of the union of the two Na- 
tures in one Person, because such union is inconceivable: and 
into the determination laid down by Hegel, that whereas Christ 





dieser Hohe der Ausbildung gefiihrt, wo ihr der Name des absoluten Idealismus 
beigelegt werden kann. Michelet, i. 34. 
’ Michelet, ii. 681. 2 Mill, pt. ii. p.26—31. 
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is represented as Prophet, Priest, and King, the Eternal cannot 
be thus connected with, and interfere in the world.' Next 
in order follows a similar review and rejection of the Ration- 
alistic scheme, to which Strauss objects its open repugnance 
to Christian faith, while it puts in the background, and even 
banishes from its dogmatic system, the doctrine concerning 
Christ, which is the very centre and corner-stone of the 
latter. It fails in what is required of every system of be- 
lief,—in giving an adequate expression of faith, and in placing 
it in its due relation to science: the expression of faith is 
mutilated in the endeavour to bring it into harmony with 
science.2 Nor does he show more favour to the scheme of 
Schleiermacher, who interprets the Incarnation to mean a 
purifying and perfecting virtue existing in Christ, and com- 
municated from Him to His Church, and who sees in the 
Union of the two Natures nothing more than an archetypal 
character pervading every historical event in His life, the 
supernatural facts of which are believed historically only, not 
as associated with our interior experience: this scheme also 
is rejected by Strauss both on grounds of faith, because it omits 
from consideration the resurrection of Christ, and consequently 
sinks the true conception of His Death and Ascension, and on 
grounds of science, because on Schleiermacher’s premises an ideal 
Christ would have served the same purpose, and an historic one 
was inconsistent with his view of the relation of God to the 
world, while the ideal of archetypal piety could not be realized 
without miracle in an historical individual.’ Thus the field is 
left open to a later and more perfect philosophy, which pro- 
mises us Divine realities instead of empty ideas, and the assur- 
ance of God’s union with humanity instead of the mere prospect 
of man’s attaining godlike sentiments; which, moreover, is to 
teach us (for this is the illumination of the age,) that nothing can 
be which is not already, and that the ‘infinite is not something 
beyond the finite, but consists in the setting forth and re- 
absorption of the finite. 

In this system (which Dr. Mill’s Eastern learning recognises 
as identical in principle with the high Brahminical theology) 
we are taught that when God is spoken of as a Spirit, so far as 
man is spirit there is no distinction or difference between them ; 
that as man in his finite capacities does not possess Truth, so 
God, in His pure Infinity and Spirituality, does not possess 
Actuality (Wirklichkeit); and that the infinite Spirit is only 
actual when He shuts Himself up in finite spirits, as the finite 
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is only ¢rue when immersed in the depth of the Infinite. From 
this is deduced Strauss’s view of the incarnation: that God and 
man are one, religion being the human side of the unity, revela- 
tion the divine; and man, by apprehending this unity, is de- 
livered both from the deification of sense and corruption, and 
from the terrors of a legislating God; that this truth, which is 
the God-man, will, when mankind is ripe for it, be exhibited in 
a generally intelligible form, as an individual embodying both 
properties of truth and actuality : in which sense it may be said 
of him that he has a divine Father and a human mother: that 
viewed as reflected in the Divine substance, he is divinely sin- 
less and perfect; as man of a divine essence having power over 
nature and working miracles, but as God in a human manifes- 
tation being dependent on nature, subject to its necessities and 
sufferings, even to death. 


‘The God-man Himself dies and shows thereby, that it is God with his. 
assumed humanity in real earnest . . . If God thus found His way from 
heaven to the grave, so must also a way be found for man from the grave 
to heaven; the death of the Prince of Life is the life of the mortal... . 
Finding himself in a natural state, the faithful man must die like Christ to 
the natural—but inwardly only as He outwardly : he must suifer himself to- 
be crucified and buried spiritually as Christ was bodily, in order that by the 
removal of the natural state he may be identical with Him as spirit, and be 
a sharer in Christ’s blessedness and dominion.’! 


Here, however, it is necessary to observe, as Dr. Mill has. 
done, that although these statements of doctrine may resemble 
the belief of the Church in the Death and Resurrection of 
Christ, the apparent identity is even carefully disclaimed by 
Strauss himself. For him, 

‘The Divine Spirit in its exterior and condescending manifestation 
is the Human ; the human, in its reflection into itself, is the divine: yet can 
he not therefore conceive how Divine and human nature should make up 
one historic person: the spirit of humanity in its union with the Divine 
evermore perfectly exerts itself as might over nature in the course of world- 
history, yet is this quite different from supposing an individual man armed 
with such power. The bodily resurrection of an individual will not follow 
from the truth that the removal of the natural state is the resurrection of 
the spirit.’ ? 


And here the writer anticipates the objection that in his 
scheme, as in those of Kant and De Wette, idealities only are 
seen, and nothing is given for faith to rest upon, by distinguish- 
ing between the future idealities of dreaming transcendentalists, 
and the real, present, operative ideas of his own Gnosis. His 
boast is, that the idea of union of divine and human nature, is 
real in a higher sense when the whole of humanity is its subject, 
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than when a particular man is so regarded. The incarnation of 
God from eternity is, in his view, a truer thing than one in an 
exclusive point of time; and the better knowledge of the age 
is contradicted by thinking more highly of the gospel miracles 
than of the incredibly increasing dominion of man over nature, 
the irresistible might of the Idea. The key to his Christology 
is ‘an idea, instead of an individual, set forth as the subject of 
the attributes predicated of Christ by the Church,’ but this idea 
a real one, not as with Kant wnactual; and the properties and 
functions ascribed by the Church to Christ, which he finds in- 
consistent and self-contradictory when predicated of an indi- 
vidual God-man, harmonize in the idea of the genus. 


‘ Humanity is the union of the two natures, the God made man, the In- 
finite Spirit thrown off into finiteness, the finite reminding itself of its 
infinity. It is the child of the visible mother and of the unseen father, of 
the spirit and of nature. It is the wonder-worker, inasmuch as in the 
course of the history of man, the spirit ever more perfectly masters nature, 
in man as well as without, and nature is subjected as the powerless material 
of his activity. It is the sinless, inasmuch as the course of its development 
is a blameless one; pollution ever remains in the individual only, but is 
taken away in the genus and its history. Humanity it is which dies, and 
rises, and ascends towards heaven, inasmuch as ever rising higher, spiritual 
life proceeds out of the negation of its natural condition; and its oneness with 
the infinite spirit of heaven proceeds from the removal of its finite state, 
as personal, national, mundane spirit. Through faith in this Christ, in his 
death and resurrection, is man justified before God, i. e. the individual man 
becomes partaker of the divino-human life of the genus through the quick- 
ening influence of the idea of humanity in itself, especially in the momen- 
tous circumstance that the negation of the natural and sensuous state 
(which itself is already the negation of the spirit), and consequently the 
negation of negation, is the only way to the true spiritual life for men.— 
This alone is the absolute subject-matter of Christology ; the circumstance 
that this appears bound up in the person and history of an individual, 
belongs only to the historical form of the doctrine.’ ‘Thus in the outward 
fact our age will be conducted merely to the idea for its Christology ; in the 
individual to the race at large.’ ! 


The singular description of humanity as ‘the child of the 
visible mother, Nature, and the invisible father, Spirit,’ is one of 
the points in which Dr. Mill discovers a resemblance between 
the German and the Brahminic systems. 


‘ The sentence is in both its parts thoroughly Indian. In the Sankhya 
or Catalogistic school of philosophy, the Eternal, Self-existent, and True, is 
termed PuRUSHA, the male, and is expressly denied the property of activity 
(or what our author terms, Wirklichkeit, and opposes to Wahrheit), while 
the active principle, from whose fecundity all the rest of the twenty-four 
£ons in their catalogue proceed in order, is the female, called MULAPRA- 
CRITI, or Radical Nature. In the more highly spiritual school, which asserts 
against the former that all spirits or intelligences are but one, the Eternal, 
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the sole substance of them all, is termed either in the masculine ATMA, 
Spirit (der Geist), or in the neuter, BRAHMA, and is, as such, quiescent. 
When the universe is evolved from his substance, what combines with his 
creative power to produce the illusion of diversity from him, is the female 
Maya, who is identified in the Puranas with PRaAcRITI, or Nature, and 
termed the great Mother of the world.’! 


The questions which Dr. Mill proposes for the examination of 
this system, are—first, Whether it offers any tangible ground of 
faith, any object of belief which the common sentiment and tes- 
timony of mankind can acknowledge as intelligible ? and second, 
Whether it is the substance of the doctrine contained in the 
gospels? 

For as regards the former, the notion of personality must be 
altogether dropped; the believer’s attention must be withdrawn 
from the historical, and fixed exclusively on the Idea; the deeds 
and words of Jesus are not even to be stored in his mind as the 
basis of that Idea. 


‘For, according to Hegel’s teaching, faith, when it begins in a sensuous 
manner, has its temporal history before it; but it is otherwise when the 
spirit brings to his consciousness the idea of humanity one with God, and 
sees only in history the working of this idea. Then the object is entirely 
changed, becoming spiritual and divine, instead of sensible and empiric, and 
has its eredentials, not in history, but in philosophy. The sensible history 
is abolished as an essential, and degraded to a distant dreamy vision, whose 
place is in the past, not in the ever-present Spirit.’ 


If, then, the office of the Spirit were indeed to commit to 
degradation and oblivion, instead of to ‘bring to remembrance,’ 
and properties which are said to be inconsistent and self-contra- 
dictory when applied to an individual God-man, cease to be so 
when predicated of the human race as such, 


‘ What,’ asks Dr. Mil!, ‘is the idea to which his faith is directed, the 
“ethereal sublimate,” which, when gained, the historic “ residuum” is to 
be rejected and trampled under foot? It is even this. A glorious human 
race exists, in which the pulse of divine life is ever beating, which is itself 
the truest efflux and manifestation of divinity; for ever thrown off from 
the Infinite, and returning into its depths again, as the cycle of finite exist- 
ences perpetually renews itself; in which continual new victories of mind 
over matter, of art over nature, are adorning the regions of civil, and social, 
and scientific life; where daily improvements in arts and sciences, in poli- 
tics, morals, and religion, are ever speeding the whole towards its faultless 
perfection ; where, too, as the elevated soul battles with nature and corrup- 
tion, yet preserves its identity throughout,—the double negation issuing in 
a splendid affirmation, when the nature which would quench the spirit is 
—- and vanquished by it in turn—we behold a death, indeed, but a 

eath attended with perpetual resurrection and ascension on high, to which 
the heart of man, that owns no other hope, clings with admiring faith and 
ardent aspiration. “Is it not so?” asks the hierophant of this new-termed 
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Christianity, when he has worked himself to a fervent enthusiasm in the 
contemplation: “1s not this he that lives and was dead, and behold he is 
alive for evermore—the everlasting, ever-improving—the ever young, fresh, 
and vigorous race of man ?”’ 


In answer to all this, Dr. Mill appeals to the general senti- 
ment of mankind, which confesses that, far from any strength 
or comfort being ministered by the thought that science and art 
are ever mastering nature to their purposes, while man, indi- 
vidually a victim, is collectively omnipotent, and the Idea ever 
triumphs at last; this consideration only awakens a painful 
sense of contradiction between man’s faculties and his destiny, 
and creates a dissatisfaction only to be forgotten in sensuality 
or quieted by the teaching of a far better faith.’ 

The following passage is interesting as carrying on the extra- 
ordinary parallel between the German and the Indian philo- 
sophies :— 

‘ Like Hegel, the Vedantists identify the spirit that is in man with the 
Spirit of the universe; like him they teach, that as by thought man ceases 
to be a votary of sense and matter, a mere child of “the visible mother 
Nature,” whose illusions involve men in the disquieting and corrupting agi- 
tations of varied interests and passions, so by fixing his mind on that which 
is alone eternal and true, he breaks the illusion of the separate ego and 
meum, he becomes identified with the object of his thought and knowledge, 
the Spirit which is everlasting and unchangeable. The Indian theosophist 
agrees with our author and his school in considering this as the only true 
idea of man’s immortality, all that is separate and individual being trans- 
itory and perishable ; but here is the great difference. Instead of instruct- 
ing man, as Strauss does, to find his immortality in that of the never ending 
species—to trace his own perfectibility and godlike being in the con- 
tinued improvement of the race in knowledge and civilization, the Gentile 
sage teaches the highest spiritual votary a more excellent way than this, 
and far more accordant with the real philosophy of the system. The lower 
way does indeed suffice, in this heathen judgment, for such as take up with 
the world as it appears to the undiscerning eye,composed of many separate 
souls and varied concerns; virtuous conduct in these (unreal) relations, 
joined to worship of the Deity in the several forms in which, in accordance 
with this imperfect view, he is variously manifested in traditional religion 
and mythology, will insure its reward in this life, and in successive stages 
of subsequent being; but the reward is still transitory, as everything indi- 
vidual must be...... But the soul that firmly believes and embraces this 
doctrine of identity with the Supreme, seeks the realization of its blessed- 
ness at once, i. e., deliverance from this illusory round of varied being, and 
absorption into the Supremeessence. By meditation on the One Eternal and 
True, the vessel that now holds the soul as a separate individual is broken, 
and its ethereal fluid merged in the ocean of pure spirit. The surface of 
the mind within, that now, through the agitations of nature and passion, 
reflects a variety of images from the one great object presented to it, is to 
be reduced to that unrufiled state in which it reflects but One ; and then the 
image and the substance are identified.’ ? 


Strange is it, indeed, that the German science and philosophy, 
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so vaunted as ‘having laid a more firm and immovable foun- 
dation for a new form of Christian life, not for itself only, but 
for all mankind,”' should be found to agree with the Brahminic 
not merely in particular features, such as its anti-historical cha- 
racter, but in the very doctrine on which the system rests, that 
the knowing and the known are identical; while the former is 
even inferior in the consistent following out of its peculiar prin- 
ciples, and in its perception of the desirableness of emancipation 
from the bondage of sin through spiritual union with the onl 
Self-existent and True, and through mortification of the blind- 
ing and distracting passions of the corrupted nature, ‘ It is one 
‘ part of this anti-historic tendency,’ says Dr. Mill, ‘that the 
‘ human race is conceived and spoken of as if it were eternal, as 
‘ well on the side of the past as of the future, in a manner 
‘ which calls to mind the doctrine of the Indian and other Gen- 
‘ tile schools respecting the ever recurring Yugas or cycles of 
‘human existence.’ ‘In a later work, Strauss has, however, 
receded still further from the historic account, maintaining that 
‘all organic beings are originally produced by the unorganic 
‘matter ..... It was principally the liquid element, but not 
‘such as it is now, but mixed with the vital germs which it has 
‘now separated from itself, which, under the influence of the 
‘milder temperature of the original time, has put forth from 
‘itself gradually, at first the germs of the lower organisms, 
‘ then the higher, and lastly, after a longer preparation of mix- 
‘tures and divisions, the germ also of the human organism.” 
‘And we contend that the zpwrov Wevdoc of this and of all 
‘ similar heathen systems—the source of all that is impious and 
‘ absurd in them—is precisely that which it has in common with 
‘ the Schellings and Hegels of our own time: I mean the doc- 
‘ trine, enunciated nearly in the same terms in Sanscrit as by 
‘them in German, that the knowing and the known are iden- 
‘ tical, that consequently to the perfect Gnostic all worship is 
‘ merged in self-contemplation.’* 

The question whether such a Christology can be connected 
with the actual life of Jesus, has given Dr. Mill the opportunity 
of showing more fully how the writers of this school, regarding 
history as merely suggestive of their doctrine, and to be discarded 
from view when that has been attained, are forced to employ the 
same method which they themselves condemn in the earlier 
rationalists as arbitrary and unscientific, of putting out of sight 
a portion of the document of faith. This boldly speculative 
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character is remarkably exhibited in a passage, omitted in the 
later edition of the Leben Jesu, but, as Dr. Mill maintains, in- 
dispensable as the connecting link between the still retained 
destructive process on the life of Christ (which converts into 
causes what the Church recognises as effects), and the conclusion 
that humanity at large is the only real objective Christ. 


‘ In a time of the deepest convulsion, of the greatest bodily and mental 
suffering, a pure individual, venerated as divinely sent (a presumption as 
Dr. Mill well remarks, not accounted for by this system, and the more in- 
comprehensible in proportion to the success of the destructive process by 
which the grounds of it are removed), sinks into suffering and death, and 
soon afterwards the belief in his resurrection forms itself. In such a state 
of things the éwa res agituy must occur to every one As in His suffer- 
ings the external trouble which oppresses humanity was concentred, and the 
internal represented, so in His reanimation lay the consolation that in such 
sufferings the spirit does not lose but maintain itself, that in the negation 
of naturalness it does not deny, but in a higher manner affirm itself 
The idea of humanity in its relation to divinity has passed unawares before 
the Church, while she, induced by the person and fate of Jesus, sketched 
the form of her Christ.’ 


Dr. Mill has, we think, rather exaggerated the absurdity of 
this supposition, when he asks, ‘Who are the sufferers? by 
whom and wherefore did they suffer? and answers that, as the 
Jewish nation, suffering at the hands of the Romans even to 
the destruction of their national polity, cannot be meant, it must 
be the apostolic Church; the very ground of whose sufferings 
was that profession of faith in Christ crucified, risen and as- 
cended, which Strauss would persuade us was preceded and 
created by their sufferings. It is the time of the crucifixion 
which he represents generally as one of convulsion, of mental 
and bodily suffering, and religious impoverishment (die bekannte 
religiise Verarmung jener Zeit); and so far as he could descend to 
historic details, he would probably picture to himself a few indi- 
viduals—philosophers, as the times went— indulging in reveries 
on the misery of their age, and fancying that as it might be 
aptly figured by the recent crucifixion of Jesus, so the exalta- 
tion they desired would be no less aptly figured if they were to 
conceive of Him as restored again to life. 

But the unreasonableness of the hypothesis shall be shown in 
Dr. Mill’s own words :— 


‘ To perceive it fully, it needs but to conceive who the first Christians 
were, and how related to the alleged fact of their Lord’s revivification ; their 
leaders certainly cognizant whether it were true or not, and all unspeakably 
interested in being assured respecting it; every hope of this world being 
crossed by their adherence to the crucified Lord, no less than every pre- 
ceding hope from the expected Christ in those who were Jews, and every 
preceding notion of divine manifestation and favour in those who were Gen- 
tiles. If a man urges imposture in this case, he speaks what is indeed most 
false, but what is conceivable; we may join issue on this—we may meet and 
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discuss his arguments. And so perhaps we might, if, instead of imposture, 
he came with any definite and intelligible hypothesis of delusion in twelve 
or more persons ; but here is one who says—“ The resurrection is a truth, 
but a logical truth only, viz. the denial of the sensuality which is the death 
of the spiritual life; it is this double negation mythicized which is the true 
substance of the doctrine of Christ rising again from the grave; the first 
Christians having worked themselves into the belief of this (bodily) resur- 
rection, in order to console themselves under the persecutions they endured 
for affirming it.’ And what is to be said to him? The self-destroying cir- 
cle of the statement, if the pronoun denote the latter bodily resurrection— 
and the utter incoherence if the former or spiritual resurrection be intended 
—equally defy all attempt to encounter the case with argument; it is easier 
to believe almost any miracle than to understand and embrace this.’ ! 


Very brief must be our notice of the new attempt at recon- 
ciliation by which Strauss endeavours to make the consideration 
of the historical person of Christ profitable to enlightened Christ- 
ologists; how he traces the progress of religion from obscure 
unconsciousness of the distinction between the divine and human, 
through a developing dualization and imperfect endeavours to 
balance them, up to the perfect overcoming of the separation in 
self-conscious spiritual unity, a unity most perfectly attained in 
Christ, in whose self-consciousness the antithesis of divine and 
human which exists in every human conscience, was first dis- 
solved. Here again the author’s unconscious agreement with 
Eastern speculations is very remarkable :— 


‘ We have,’ says Dr. Mill, ‘as applied to Jesus Christ, that view of reli- 
gious development which is precisely the same as the Hindu sage, Patanjali, 
has scientifically laid down. The restrained thoughts of him who has attained 
this spiritual oneness, are as above the variously directed thoughts of an obe- 
dient worshipper of the gods, as these are above the abject thoughts of the 
votary of passion, or the mad thoughts of the wicked and malignant. The 
Yoga, or ascetic process, by which the first and highest state is ascended to, 
from the second of mere obedience, consists, according to the Hindu teacher, 
of five steps: faith, fortitude of endeavour, recollection, concentration of 
mind on one object, and lastly, transcendental knowledge, by which the 
objective and the subjective Spirit are perceived to be but one.’? 


Such a representation of the history of our Lord is unan- 
swerably shown by Dr. Mill to be irreconcileable with the sacred 
records, which inseparably exhibit as the peculiar attribute of 
Jesus, that He is the only-begotten Son, the one Mediator, by 
union with whom only can the faithful attain union with God, 
and in whom, with the highest perfection in act and suffering, 
the ideas of humanity and divinity are kept ever and to the last, 
separate and distinct from each other. 

Nor can we notice as its importance deserves the opinion (not 
confined, it may be feared, to Strauss or to Germany), that the 
mere cultivation of the intellect and improved observation of 
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nature will result in the substitution of a purer worship—an 
opinion which is abundantly refuted by Dr. Mill’s appeal to the 
past religious history of the world, as well as to the present 
co-existence of an absurd mythology with high philosophical 
religious speculations among the Brahmins. 

But we must make a longer extract from the very eloquent 
passage which follows the examination of Strauss’s objections 
to the Catholic belief in angelic existences and miraculous in- 
terference with the order of nature, and which, while it forms 
a suitable link between the exposure of Hegelian principles and 
the trial of their application to the criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, claims the patient and thoughtful consideration of all who 
are disposed to look on German philosophy and theology as the 
fountain which is to give life, vigour, and soundness to all who 
will have recourse to its streams. 


‘ The maxim that “not an Individual, but the Idea,” must be the object 
of attention in the Christology of an enlightened period, is not peculiar to 
the enormous infidelity now under review, or even to the principles, which 
in every German metaphysical school, from Kant downwards, appear to 
have directed the province of philosophical theology. It belongs in some 
degree to the spirit of the age generally, an age impatient to grasp and sys- 
tematize everything ; andit is found even within the pale of supernaturalist 
Christianity. While the sacred name of Chirst is, by many beside Strauss 
and his adherents, considered as barely symbolizing the idea of human 
improvement, it is by some taken exclusively as representing the idea of 
pure benevolence, by some, that of mental liberty, by others, that of im- 
punity for sin to those who accept and acquiesce in this one leading fact of 
gratuitousness ...When the historical particular is not denied, as by Strauss, 
it is at least bent at will to the previous conception, instead of being the 
basis and perpetual suggestor of its own proper and often complex idea: 
and thus we find that while in the central point of all, the Cross of Carist— 
its true Christian aspect, as the reconciling love of God to man, is missed by 
the first mentioned classes,—its ever concurrent representation by the same 
Spirit of truth, as the exemplar of human patience and humility, the effective 
source and principle of divine charity within us, the crucifixion of sin in our 
members, the essence of self-denial and self-sacrifice, and that as the only 
course in which the atonement is applied and secured in effect to the indi- 
vidual Christian,—this is passed over by the others, deposed from its declared 
place in the Christian scheme, or even stigmatized as a Socinian conception. 
Meanwhile, these classes, however conflicting mutually on other parts of 
Holy Scripture, — constantly in one point, in overlooking or ex- 
plaining away all that relates to the Church: in divesting of all external 
attributes, and thus reducing to a mere ideal abstraction, the one divinely 
appointed instrument through which Christ, the Image of the invisible 
Father, is declared by the Spirit to the world. For the purely objective 
manner in which the Church has ever exhibited her Christ to the faith of 
mankind, is offensive to idealists of every description: it interferes by a 
too prominent testimony with the authority, both of their idolized com- 
pactness of system, and of their partial mode of interpreting holy writ: 
and hence their small esteem of the Catholic truth embodied in the con- 
fessions of every age, in comparison with the particular time when, and the 
persons by whom, their Idea was first set forth in its all-absorbing supre- 
macy to the world. 
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‘From all modes of error, and from that portentous one in particular, 
not far from ourselves, with which it has been the business of these pages 
to contend, our recourse is to the grand objective truth once delivered to the 
saints, and, however obscured by human weakness, never without its 
testimony, its living exhibition of righteousness and power to mankind. 
This truth is what the Creeds of the earliest Church compendiously pro- 
pound to us. This is authoritatively presented to us from the first by the 
Church, our mother, as the sum and substance of saving faith: and the 
argument of our adversary himself has shown sufficiently, that it is from 
this quarter alone, of attested universal truth, that the means of effectually 
resisting him must be derived.’ ! 

After this consideration of the principles and general purpose 
of the author of the Leben Jesu, Dr. Mill proceeds to inquire 
with what success he has applied his criticism to the gospel 
narratives, how far the difficulties on which he has grounded 
his objections to an historical interpretation are capable of satis- 
factory solution, how far he has succeeded in establishing any 
presumption in favour of a mythical origin even in those parts of 
the history which might seem most obnoxious to the charge, 
because furthest removed in point of time from the composi- 
tion of the sacred books. The first of these portions is the 
relation of the circumstances connected with the birth of 8. 
John the Baptist, which Strauss, rejecting equally the super- 
natural and rationalist interpretations, regards as a Myth created 
by the application to S. John of similar circumstances related 
in more ancient myths, as those of Isaac, Samson, and Samuel, 
the cento being produced merely in compliance with a popular 
notion, that so extraordinary a person must have been granted 
to the world in an extraordinary way. This hypothesis is shown 
to be inconsistent with the historic character which the age in 
question undoubtedly bears, and which is impressed especially 
on the prefatory verses of S. Luke’s Gospel, improbable when 
the simplicity and fidelity of the canonical gospels are contrasted 
with the fabulous details of the somewhat later apocryphal 
writings, and impossible, on account of the shortness of the 
period which the early composition of the gospels would leave 
for the creation of such a fabric from dogmatic mythus. The 
argument to prove that the canticles contained in the first 
chapters of S. Luke could only belong to the particular period 
which formed the boundary of the old and new covenants; 
and again, the refutation of Strauss’s allegation that the book 
of Daniel belongs to the Maccabean age, and borrows its view 
of the celestial hierarchy from the Babylonian system of belief, 
are equally interesting and satisfactory ina logical point of 
view. We extract the former. 

“But it is to the subject-matter of these hymns that I would principally 
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direct attention, as constituting it no less than an impossibility that these 
should be the mythic creation of after times, merely reflected back on 
their supposed authors by the Judaico-Christian sentiments since developed. 
The internal character of these hymns, I repeat, forbids this: it precludes 
the supposition of the Evangelist himself, even in the early stage of Chris- 
tian history which we confidently ascribe to him, bearing any share in their 
authorship, or doing more than record these effusions, which the traditions 
of the holy families concerned had most probably preserved with care. 
For, observe the strain of sentiment, purely Israelitic throughout, which 
the hope of the coming Christ, afforded either through the precursor or 
immediately, wakens in these highly favoured persons. It is the raising 
up the horn of salvation in the house of David which is gratefully com- 
memorated, the approach of the expected King from his royal line, who 
should give security from all foes, agreeably to his ancient promise of the 
land to Abraham and his seed for evermore: a mercy, which though not 
surveyed, as by a carnal Jew it would be, on the mere side of plenty, or 
riches, or vengeance over oppressors, but principally, and indeed solely, 
as affording free scope for that fearless service of God which was the 
delight of all the faithful Israelites,—that in holiness and righteousness of 
life they might walk before God and His anointed King perpetually,—is 
yet in its frame-work and material essentially Judaical still. There is, 
indeed, a glimpse of the highest blessings, the knowledge of salvation through 
the remission of sin, when He of whom the child of Zacharias was the herald 
should be manifested to those who sat in darkness and the shadow of 
death. But this blessing, which the song of Simeon expands further to a 
light to lighten the Gentiles, as well as the peculiar glory of God's ancient 
people, and which the hymn of the blessed Virgin (like that of Hannah) 
connects especially with the disappointment of the proud expectants in 
Israel, and the exaltation of the lowly and meek, is spoken of in all as one 
yet to be revealed: the view yet afforded even in this far advanced period, 
is buta dawn ora day-spring, dimly, though sufficiently, guiding to the path 
of truth and peace. Nor does their reference to the particulars and the 
means of human redemption proceed beyond this species of anticipation : 
the hymns differ in no other respect from the ordinary tenour of the Psalms, 
and other ancient predictions of the same mercies, than in the announce- 
ment of their time as now at length close at hand ; and the designation of 
the instruments of their approaching but yet unreached fulfilment, as now 
actually present, Could this have been the case if they were written in 
the times of Christianity? The Church, we know, ever uses these evan- 
gelical hymns, as she does the Psalms of David, in her daily offices,—and 
understands them as pointing with most express reference to the crucified 
and risen Lord: but the question is not how she understands them so 
written, but whether she could so have written them? They who saw in 
the Incarnate Godhead, vanquishing death by death, re-ascended to heaven, 
and dispensing all power from the right-hand of the Father, a reign more 
glorious and more secure than any earthly image whatever could ade- 
quately reach,—could they have failed to exhibit some explicit statement of 
this, bursting through the more sensible imagery with which it is encom- 
passed, as we see continually in the visions of the Apocalypse? And those 
again in the early Church who still retained in view the ideas of the elder 
covenant,—who thought of David’s throne as yet to be occupied by the 
Lord who was crucified, and the hopes of all the faithful both now and of 
old, as powerfully directed to this species of consummation,—could they 
have forborne some indication of the intended concealment of the coming 
reign in an intermediate period of humiliation and suffering,—instead of 
setting it forth, like these hymns, as arising directly and uninterruptedly 
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from the manifestation of the Prince of Peace and His fore-runner? Either 
way, conceived as the work of a spiritualizing or of a Judaizing Christian, 
the origination of hymns of this strain, solely from the ideas of the subse- 
quent time, is alike inconceivable. And as little will their structure consist 
with the supposition of a dramatic purpose in the shaper of the mythus, 
carefully ascribing to Zacharias and the rest such ideas only as suited 
their stage of religious development. We have many such specimens of 
religious fiction and assumption of the persons of ancient writers; but none 
in which the authors have not thought it essential to the prophetic cha- 
racter in those they would personate, to introduce much more than can 
possibly be found here, of the exp/icit notions of their own day. We may 
mark this tendency in the religious imaginings even of our own critically 
disposed age; and it is certainly not without example in those of earlier 
Christian antiquity. Let then the works be carefully examined which are 
the product either of pious imagination, or of presumptuous and un- 
hallowed fiction, exerted on the personages of sacred story, and compared 
with the tenour of the canticles called Benedictus, Magnificat and Nunc 
dimittis : and this is the conviction we would maintain as the result of the 
comparison. Such a vision of coming power, and light, and majesty, as 
these hymns indicate,—a picture so vivid as to the blessedness of the 
approaching reign, so indistinct and void as to the means by which that 
blessedness was to be realized,—in which, while the view of faith is so con- 
centred on the source of salvation then initially manifested, the whole 
detail of His acts, and the particulars of His redemption, continue closely 
wrapped up in the figure and symbol which represented them in the 
ancient dispensation,—such a vision could belong only to the particular 
position assigned to it, in the boundary of the old and new covenants. 
The projection of a vision like this from the point of view under the New 
Testament, is what cannot in sound reason, or just criticism, be main- 
tained: with the possession of such explicit knowledge as even Christ’s 
earthly life supplied,—but still more His death, and the events that 
followed,—such reserve, united to such imagined anticipation, were to an 
earnest mind unnatural, to a deceitful mind impossible.’! 


Far more difficult and important is the other portion of the 
evangelic history which our author is called to defend, em- 
bracing the genealogy and nativity of our Blessed Lord, where 
the same theory of mythical interpretation is put forward by 
Strauss, as the only escape from the real difficulties to which the 
brevity of the sacred records prevents our giving a complete 
and demonstratively correct solution. Doubtless, many persons, 
whose faith and reverence for Scripture have been really un- 
shaken by these difficulties, have often felt the want of a solution : 
and if we differ from Dr. Mill in any point, it will not be so 
much in respect to the conclusions at which he has arrived, and 
by which the chief apparent discrepancy in the Evangelic nar- 
natives is removed, as in our estimate of the weight of evidence 
on which his suppositions rest, and of the degree of improbability 
in the solutions which he rejects. We may premise that the 
arguments (or more correctly, the assumptions) of Strauss are as 
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follows: The genealogies, considered separately, bear evident 
marks of not being historical; but when compared together, 
their discrepancies furnish overwhelming proofs of their non- 
historic character: they are consequently myths, formed to 
connect the Messiah with David, through Joseph, his real father, 
(the framers holding the Ebionite doctrine of the mere humanity 
of our Lord): their rejection by the Ebionite contemporaries 
of Epiphanius was owing to the infusion into the system of a 
Gnostic or Essene spirit, from which the older Ebionites, who 
appear from internal evidence to have been the framers, were 
altogether free: and the miraculous conception, though an- 
nounced in the first and third gospels, is not supported, but 
opposed by the rest of the sacred canon; the most decisive 
exegetical proofs of its unreality, however, being found in the 
very genealogies which these two gospels record. 

e need not notice the minor objections of Strauss, which 
are fairly and learnedly met by his opponent, but proceed at 
once to the consideration of the great difficulty, the double 
genealogy ascribed by the Evangelists to Joseph, the reputed 
father of Jesus. The first difficulty, the double paternity of 
Salathiel, Dr. Mill proposes to solve by the supposition that the 
line of Solomon, previously reduced in numbers by the recorded 
extermination of several of its junior branches, (2 Kings x. 13, 
14; 2 Chron. xxi. 1—4, &.) became virtually extinct in Jeconiah, 
the other survivors of the seed royal being disqualified (Daniel . 
i. 3, comp. Is. xxxix. 7: Jerem. xli. 1—3.) for the succession ; 
and that Salathiel, the son of Neri, and the heir of David, upon 
the failure of the royal line, was adopted by him, and conse- 
quently is reckoned as his son by 8. Matthew. The two lines, 
diverging again from Zorobabel, the nephew or grandson of 
Salathiel, though called his son by Ezra and Haggai, as well as 
by the Bengiliéte, are again connected by the successive mar- 
riages of their representatives Matthan and Melchi with Estha, 
an heiress of the same tribe. Jacob and Levi are respectively 
the offspring of these marriages ; and the childless widow of the 
former being married by his half-brother Levi, (in obedience to 
the Mosaic precept, ) becomes the mother ofa son who is reckoned 
legally to Jacob, and called after his father Matthat or Matthan. 
This Matthat, of S. Luke’s line, is the father of Eli, and grand- 
father of Joseph, in whom both the lines terminate ; two gene- 
rations being here, as in some other places, omitted by S. 
Matthew. 

Perhaps this explanation is in itself the most probable one: 
yet Dr. Mill might have dealt more gently with those who 
would take a different view. He considers the explanation by 
which one of these genealogies is applied to the blessed Virgin 
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as a ‘forced interpretation,’ a ‘ violent mode of dealing with 
‘ordinary language;’ yet a writer so full of reverence for 
Scripture as Mr. Willisms, could speak of it as not unreason- 
‘able to suppose that S. Luke should give the extraction of 
‘S$. Mary. And S. Augustine,’ as he adds, ‘ mentions it as an 
‘opinion which he did not disapprove of, that Heli, recorded 
‘by S. Luke, was the father-in-law of S. Joseph, and the father 
‘ of the blessed Virgin.’ (The Nativity). For though S. Luke, 
in tracing the line, ordinarily passes from the son to the natural 
father, there is one instance at least (from Zorobabel to Sala- 
thiel,) where he does not, and probably another between Jesse 
and Naasson: and it may well be doubted whether his view 
involves a harsher supposition than Dr. Mill himself is forced to 
apply to the éyévynoe of S. Matthew, in supposing that 
Jeconiah simply adopted Salathiel.!_ The real and insuperable 
objection to it (which determined Mr. Williams, as well as Dr. 
Mill to reject it,) is to be found, not so much in the words of 
the Evangelist, as in the consideration that if it had really 
represented the actual case ‘ those in the earliest ages, by whom 
‘the exegetical difficulty was strongly felt, must have had 
‘ some apprehension of a fact which thus summarily disposed of 
‘the matter in question, and left nothing in the two Evangelists 
‘ to reconcile.’—( Mill.) As Mr. Williams has said, ‘the very 
‘ obviousness and reasonableness of this opinion renders it pro- 
‘ bable that it is not the true one ;’ otherwise it would certainly 
have been the current one. The double marriage of Estha, 
connecting the two lines, rests on a tradition of such venerable 
antiquity, that, as it contains nothing intrinsically improbable, 
it cannot reasonably be doubted. 


‘Julius Africanus, a Christian writer of Palestine, early in the third 
century, speaks of certain persons residing in the villages of Nazareth and 
Cochaba, who from their kindred to our Lord were called Desposyni, from 
whose statements, said to be founded on private memoranda of genealogies, 
of which the originals had been destroyed by Herod, he gives the following 
account. Matthan, of Solomon’s house, was the first husband of Estha, 





1 The word ~™y in Jer. xxii. 830—on which passage Dr. Mill grounds the 
necessity of this interpretation—occurs in only three other places; in the first 
clearly meaning &rexvos and so rendered in all the three ; but in this verse of 
Jeremiah, understood by the Greek interpreters and by S. Jerome in a lower sense, 
éxxnpuxros : a sense which the latter part of the verse seems to favour. And since 
in the fourteen descents given in 1 Chron. iii. 10—14, the suffix pronoun of the 
word 123 invariably refers to the name which immediately precedes, it is probable 
that vers. 16 & seq. ought to be translated, ‘ And the sons of Jehoiakim ; Jeconiah 
‘his son, Sedekiah his son,’ i.e. of Jeconiah, who was not eight but eighteen years 
of age at the time of the captivity; 2 Kings xxiv. 8, comp. verse 15; ‘and the 
“sons of Jeconiah the captive, (whom éyévynce perh rv petoxectav) Salathiel 
‘his son,’ &. Tertullian seems to have thought that the genealogy given by 
8. Matthew is that of the Blessed Virgin. . De Carne Christi, ¢. 22. 
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and Melchi, of Nathan’s house, the second; the issues of these marriages 
were respectively Jacob and Heli: the latter dying childless, his half- 
brother Jacob begat Joseph of Heli’s widow. Joseph was therefore 
reckoned naturally as in S. Matthew’s gospel, but legally as in S. Luke’s.’ 


It will be seen that this explanation omits two of the names 
given by S. Luke, making Heli the son instead of the great- 
grandson of Melchi: Dr. Mill’s emendation supposes the sub- 
stitution of Heli for Levi to have been made by Africanus, (who 
erroneously referred the account he heard to Joseph instead of 
to his grandfather,) and produces a substantial agreement 
between the genealogies of the sacred historians and the state- 
ment of this very ancient writer. The explanation (corroborated 
as it isin the main by the suffrage of other early writers, as 
Origen, Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa and of Nazianzum, S. 
Augustine,) seems in the highest degree probable, and removes 
the difficulty on the point of chief interest; but the tradition 
handed down by these ancient authors, that the two lines are 
made to converge by the successive marriages of uterine 
brothers, leads to an examination at some length of the Mosaic 
law touching the marriage of a childless widow, which Selden 
and the Rabbins consider to be not binding on such relations. 
Dr. Mill, on the contrary, maintains that uterine brothers were 
strictly bound, that where there were no brothers the obligation 
descended to those next of kin, and even sees in the case of 
Judah and Tamar an intimation that the father of the . 
deceased husband might himself acknowledge the obligation. 
The history of Boaz and Ruth is that from which his chief 
arguments are drawn, and he quotes with approbation the 
opinion of Michaelis, who from this case extends the levirate 
law to ‘pretty remote kinsmen,’ and says that Boaz did not 
know that he was any relation, until apprised of it by her 
mother-in-law. (This does not appear in the Seaes, and seems at 
variance with Ruth ii. 6, compared with ver. 19, 20.) He 
considers that Naomi’s address to her daughters-in-law (Ruth 
i, 11—13.) can only be understood by supposing uterine 
brothers strictly bound by the law; the narrative of the mar- 
—— of Boaz—no very near relation of Mahlon—with the 
widow Ruth, ‘to raise up the name of the deceased upon his 
inheritance,’ with its accompanying circumstances, is appealed 
to as referring to the law in Deut. xxv. as well as to the ante- 
cedent usage; and he finds a confirmation of this supposition in 
the answer of the Bethlehemites, — mention of amar the 
widow of Er, from whose offspring by Judah Boaz himself was 
descended.’ And this appears to us the least satisfactory part 
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of Dr. Mill’s argument; for if the law in Deut. xxv. was bind- 
ing upon more remote kinsmen, to what purpose does Naomi, 
when returning to her husband’s city and kindred, endeavour to 
dissuade her daughters-in-law from accompanying her, by the 
question, ‘are there yet sons in my womb?’' Moreover, the 
drawing off of the shoe in Ruth iv. 7, is mentioned without 
any reference to the law of Deut. xxv. 5—10, as a custom of 
ancient date syndy) TANIA Sy: where as to the former 
word the kinsman is willing to avail himself of his privilege 
(ONIN "DIN) without any expectation of being thereby involved 
in a marriage with the widow of the deceased proprietor, while 
the latter word 777 is still more general, being applicable 
toany change. The custom would appear, therefore, to have been 
followed in ordinary transfers of property, as in the times of our 
own early history the donation of land was made by the giving 
of a glove, or similar article.—an outward sign by which the 
bargain was clenched, and fixed in the memory of the witnesses. 
And certainly the reference of the Bethlehemites to the birth 
of Phares is explicable in their congratulation of one who 
derived his descent from the great patriarch, ‘ whom his breth- 
‘ ren should praise’ through the same Phares, without supposing 
the connexion of Judah with Tamar to have been such an one 
as the divine law would under any circumstances have 
sanctioned.” 

The practice appears from the case of Tamar to have been 
far older than the giving of the law; to have been made com- 
pulsory by the law on the brother of the deceased only, (ex- 
tended to*the half-brother in the time of Ruth, if not so 
originally intended,) the union under such circumstances being 
exempted from the stain of incest which would otherwise have 
attached to it; while the conduct of Boaz throughout appears 
to have been dictated by a feeling of kindness and compassion, 
and respect for an ancient custom, rather than to have resulted 





1 It may be observed that Turner, to whom Dr. Mill refers for a good refutation 
of Selden’s Talmudism, agrees with Selden and the Rabbins in supposing the law 
of levirate to apply only to brothers-german, and kindred of the father's side ; 
and even considers that the marriage of the widow with the uterine brother of her 
deceased husband, would under no circumstances be lawful. Boaz and Ruth, 
pp. 152, 160. The same writer sees in the drawing off of the shoe (Ruth iv. 8,) not 
the ceremony described in Deut. xxv. but one—of which we have no intimation 
except in this place—by which the kinsman was to acknowledge the right of the 
widow, Boaz drawing off his own shoe, and delivering it ‘to his neighbour, i.e. to 
Ruth herself.” Boaz and Ruth, pp. 164—166. 

? The exclamation of Judah, Gen. xxxviii. 8—11, from which Dr. Mill infers 
that ‘even a father might acknowledge it as a righteous obligation on himself,’ 
pt. ii. p. 195, need signify no more than an acknowledgment of his own error in 
not giving her in marriage to Shelah: the other supposition seems as inconsistent 
with the conclusion of verse 26, as it is repugnant to natural feeling. 
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from the strict and peremptory obligation of the law. Perhaps 
the only satisfactory explanation of the conversation between 
Boaz and the nearer kinsman is by the supposition that, in 
default of children, the daughter-in-law had some claims on the 
property of her deceased father-in-law,—as by the old Roman 
law she was in some cases considered to have (nurus .. . nam et 
hee neptis loco est . .. ita demum erit sua heres, &c. Mosaic. et 
Roman. Legum collatio, tit. avi. in Crit. Sac. tom. ii.)—and con- 
sequently was bound, like other heiresses, to marry, if at all, 
within the tribe to which the inheritance belonged.’ 

But fully admitting the satisfactory nature of the evidence, 
which states that the lines diverging from David were again 
united by a marriage of this sort, either in the person of Joseph 
himself, or of his grandfather, Matthan, the questions arise, 
why is the genealogy of the affianced husband alone given, and 
not that of the Virgin-Mother? and how can we now establish 
the Davidie descent of our Lord himself? 


‘ It is, indeed, less from any deduction of the Virgin's understood gene- 
alogy from that of Joseph, than from other independent proofs, that we 
are enabled to assert with confidence her descent from David. Such is the 
angelic address, Luke i. 32—35, saying that the holy offspring of her 
womb, engendered by the Holy Spirit, without human paternity, should 
inherit the throne of David, his father, over the house of Jacob; and such 
is also the manner in which she is mentioned in the next chapter as enrolling 
herself with her husband in the Davidic census at Bethlehem.’? 


And as to the genealogy of Joseph— 


‘The Evangelist simply meant to give the Bethlehemitic genealogy of 
our Lord, as He was enrolled in the census of the preceding chapter— 
adding nothing to the genealogy thus recorded, but the continuance of its 
ascending line, as found by the Evangelist in the Old Testament, to the 
first fathers of Israel, and thence to the ancestors of mankind. By this gup- 
position . .. all perplexity is done away as far as S. Luke’s purpose is con- 
cerned . . . for the genealogical records could not, according to Jewish usage, 
exhibit the children, even ofan heiress, otherwise than through their father. 





1 Inference from subsequent practice must be received with considerable caution 
in explanation of the original intention of a law, otherwise very erroneous con- 
clusions may be arrived at ; see e.g. 2 Sam. xiii. 13, or 1 Chron. ii. 34, 35. Turner's 
conclusion that the levirate law gave no permission to uterine brothers to marry 
the widow of the deceased, and, consequently, that such marriages still continued 
to be unlawful, is deduced from his belief that the law had reference simply to 
succession to the inheritance—a matter in which half-brothers by the mother’s 
side were not concerned, but only relations on the father’s side. He certainly 
fails in his attempt to reconcile this conclusion with Naomi’s address to her 
daughters-in-law. 

2 The words ‘dwoypdyacda ody Mapidu TH meuvnorevpévp adrod yuvain), dis- 
tinctly indicate that Mary accompanied J com for the purpose of being enrolled 
herself, which she would not have been at Bethlehem, unless herself of the tribe of 
Judah, and of the race of Salmon, his sixth descendant, ie. of the family (if not 
directly descended,) of David the king.’ Mill, pt. ii. p. 206. 
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Our difficulty, therefore, in this case, is not one which concerns the human 
recorders of our Lord’s genealogy; it relates to the divine dispensation 
exclusively, and may be comprised in the two following questions ;— 
1. Why it should have seemed good to the Divine Providence to have 
caused Christ's first record among the Jews, as sprung from the race and 
lineage of David, to have been thus in the character of the son of Joseph? 
2. And why it should have pleased the Holy Spirit, in directing the chosen 
historiographers of our Lord, for the benefit of all ages of the Church, to 
suggest no express genealogy besides this, leaving them to describe 
severally the natural and the adoptional lines of this, and withholding the 
descent of the only true parent? Now if the former of these two points 
is one of which orthodox Christians do not ordinarily permit themselves to 
doubt the wisdom, whatever may be their insight into its reasons, should 
not the latter point, however inscrutable its grounds may appear, be ad- 
mitted in like manner without question? Nor can necessity be pleaded for 
information in the latter case, with nearly so much apparent reason as in 
the former; seeing that the one immaculate Child-bearing, which has 
removed the curse of Eve from humanity, applying to all generations of 
mankind alike, makes the knowledge of particulars as to our Lord’s descent 
after the flesh a matter of less moment to us than to our Lord’s immediate 
countrymen, seeing that to us the Virgin-born is proclaimed as re-ascended 
into heaven, and believed on among the Gentiles : while our historical faith is 
sufficiently provided for by the clear terms of the Divine annunciation to 
S. Mary, and the many other explicit assurances of the Lord’s real carnal 
descent from David.”? 


This certainly is a representation which cannot be gainsayed 
when once it is admitted that both the genealogies really exhibit 
the descent of S. Joseph; and though an argument might be 
drawn from the obviously practical character of the New Testa- 
ment narratives in general, against a mere hypothesis that 
the passages in question have so remote a bearing upon the 
extraction of our Lord, the requirements of such a supposed 
analogy cannot be maintained against positive evidence. More- 
over Dr. Mill suggests, the concealment of the mystery of the 
miraculous birth may have been designed to preclude irreverent 
curiosity, and calumnious falsehood; the latter of which burst 
forth with virulence when that mystery became notorious as 
Christian doctrine, and not before; the Almighty being 
pleased, through the discretion of the blessed mother and her 
guardian-spouse, to keep close the secret till the time arrived 
when alone it could be generally appreciated or understood. 
Nor is it an unimportant remark in this connexion, ‘that the 
‘same records which most circumstantially narrate this super- 
‘natural conception and birth, acquaint us also most distinctly 
‘with this reserve in its communication,’ obviating thereby 
any objection which might have been raised against the reality 
of the mystery, from the early popular view of our Lord as the 
carpenter’s son of Nazareth. 
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From the genealogies recorded by the Evangelists in connexion 
with the Nativity, we are naturally led to consider what was 
the real relation to our Lord of those who are called in the New 
Testament, ‘ His brethren.’ Strauss is not content to interpret 
the passages in which this expression occurs in an Helvidian 
sense, (an interpretation which, it may be noticed, his opponent 
Neander adopts on the ground that it is a very forced explana- 
tion to make adéA gor, in all these passages, equivalent to aveyror, 
especially as the éwe of S. Matthew, i. 25, is joined to the appel- 
lation of first-born,) but supposes he can trace the development 
of a Mythus from an original Ebionite view through intervening 
stages of opinion down to the statement of S. Jerome, that ‘not 
only Mary, but Joseph, had ever preserved the virginal cha- 
racter,’ and according to which ‘the asserted brethren of Jesus 
are now no longer brethren, but cousins.’ On the contrary, Dr. 
Mill, from a careful comparison of the passages in which these 
persons (James, Joses, Simon, and Judas) are mentioned by 
name or otherwise, determines that the former two were sons, 
not of the Blessed Virgin, but of her sister of the same name, 

comp. Mark xv. 40 with John xix. 25,) the wife of Cleopas or 
lopas, which he also supposes to be the same name as Alphzus, 
differently represented in Greek; while the other two, Simon 
and Jude, may possibly have been sons of Clopas by a former 
wife, the two families perhaps also forming a single household 
after the death either of Clopas or of Joseph. He considers it 
incredible that the Blessed Virgin should have been entrusted 
by our Lord at His crucifixion to the care of S. John, if S. James 
and §. Jude had really been her sons; and supposes, in accord- 
ance with the majority of ancient ecclesiastical writers, that two 
persons only of the name of James are spoken of in the New 
Testament, the son of Zebedee, and he who is variously termed 
‘ James the Less,’ ‘James the Lord’s brother,’ or ‘James the 
son of Alpheus,’ who, as the first Bishop of Jerusalem, presided 
over the Council of the Apostles, and is known in ecclesiastical 
history as S. James the Just. In opposition to Strauss’s asser- 
tion of the development of the belief on this point, he contends 
that none of the supposed intermediate stages of opinion (ex- 
cepting a tradition, resting on apocryphal authority, that Joseph 
at the time of his marriage with the Virgin was a decrepid old 
man, given to her rather as a guardian than as a husband) was 
really evolved out of the preceding one: that, on the contrary, 
Strauss’s supposed primitive doctrine was the belief of the blas- 
pheming Jews, not of Christians, save of one anti-apostolic and 
ever-denounced party; while the belief of the Evangelists and 
Apostles, and of all Christians from the beginning, has been 
that Mary and Joseph were indeed affianced, but that Jesus 
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‘ was made very man by the operation of the Holy Ghost,’ as 
without spot of sin, so without human paternity; the acknow- 
ledgment of the perpetual virginity of S. Mary not being the 
later deduction from this belief, but having co-existed with it 
from the first in thoughtful and reverent minds. But while 
denying that this latter opinion was formed upon mere subjective 
grounds, and maintaining that the Scriptures themselves furnish 
the real and sufficient arguments for referring ‘ the brethren of 
the Lord’ to another parentage than the Helvidians would 
assign, Dr. Mill does not overlook the connexion between the 
Gospel mystery of the Immaculate Conception, and the natural 
disposition to embrace the view which Strauss would attribute 
to S. Jerome as its first inventor :— 


‘ We will not deny what the experience of eighteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity proves sufficiently as a matter of fact, viz. the tendency of the 
Christian mystery, God manifest in the flesh, when heartily received, to 
generate an unwillingness to believe that the womb, thus divinely honoured, 
should have given birth to other merely human progeny. Admitting, there- 
fore, this fact .... it might then appear to follow that we ought to allow in 
our speculation for the effect of such tendencies and prepossessions, while 
weighing the testimony of the primitive and other believers, and therefore 
to make a presumption in favour of the side which is not thus favoured. 
But reasonable as this must appear, if we viewed Christianity as ab eztra, 
it is utterly impossible that this can be considered as a just and philosophi- 
cal proceeding, where the Incarnation is truly believed as an objective 
reality. The sole question must then be this—whether these sentiments 
or predispositions are of a nature essentially accordant with that stupendous 
fact,—or an extraneous product which human infirmity or misapprehension 
has associated with it? The sentiments in question require no less truly 
in the former case to be cherished as guides to the perception of actual 
truth on this divine matter, than they require in the latter to be utterly 
mortified and forsworn If for the latter side we have the presumption 
arising from human frailty and ignorance, and their experienced power in 
corrupting or perverting the divine truths presented to them,—we have, on 
the other side, the presumption springing from something more than con- 
siderations of merely human probability, that what has been bound up with 
the conception of the Gospel mystery, wherever it has told most effectually 
and vitally on the world, cannot be radically corrupt or wrong.’! 


From reflections like these there is an easy transition to the 
general question which lies at the bottom of them, the true view 
and relation of virginity and marriage. There is nothing per- 
haps in the system of thought and practice of the ancient 
Church which has been looked upon with so much jealousy and 


aversion as its monastic institutions, and the opinions of its most 
eminent teachers on the dignity of celibacy. Here, more than 


in anything, it appears to have been forgotten that, however 
excellent the rules of a society, or the object of its institution, 
offences must needs come, if only there be human imperfection 
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in its members; and with a wilful neglect of the same root of 
evil springing up continually before our own eyes, the rare and 
promptly punished excesses of the purest times have been seized 
upon as evidence of a peculiar profligacy, and traced to the 
acknowledged teaching which was then current. Doubtless, as 
every station and period of life has its peculiar trials, so every 
religious opinion or practice (even when not carried to a blame- 
able excess) may offer to the great enemy a peculiar point of 
attack, and when assailed on these points many will be found to 
fail: of this, it is the duty of the spiritual guide to warn those 
to whom he recommends such practices, or communicates such 
opinions: but then it must not be forgotten that such tempta- 
tions accompany those assistances of the Christian life on the 
necessity of which there is no controvery, such as the practice of 
charity, or the habit of prayer, no less than those of which the 
ancient Church is supposed to have formed too high an estimate, 
such as the virgin life or the practice of mortification. And, 
further, though a single life has its own temptations as well as 
its own advantages, a married life is not therefore free from its 
peculiar dangers; relaxed rules of living, as well as strict ones, 
expose those who are under them to trials: and all that can be 
arrived at, in any case, is a balancing of advantages and tempta- 
tions. With this caution, let it be fairly considered whether 
sentiments like those of the following passage can be charged 
with a dangerous tendency or with exaggeration of the truth:— . 


‘It would open too wide a field of speculation were we to discuss the 
ideas of the earliest Church respecting virginity as they bear upon this 
uestion, and to prove—what is, I think, capable of the clearest proof— 
that these ideas in the substance of them, however they may have been tar- 
nished by occasional excesses or errors, are but the carrying out of prin- 
ciples laid down and exemplified with repeated distinctness in holy Scripture. 
However strange it may seem to many minds at present to reconcile a high 
sense of the blessing and sanctity of marriage with an ascription of higher 
virtue to those who renounced its solaces for the sake ofa closer devotion to 
theconcerns of God’s kingdom among men, the much-censured ancient Church 
did combine these two scriptural principles together: the same persons who 
attached such distinguished praise to purely religious celibacy, “the eunuchs, 
who so made themselves for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,” were most zea- 
lous in refuting and denouncing those whose precepts of abstinence were 
dictated by other views of religion ; who, on the principles of either Gnostic 
or Manichean heresy, vilified the divine work in the constitution of hu- 
manity, and decried wedlock as a work of the devil, or of an inferior De- 
miurgus. While not only was marriage hallowed in the minds of Catholic 
Christians by its divine institution anterior to human sin, and its continued 
exemplification in the holy patriarchs of the preparatory dispensation, but 
received its highest honour in the last by being made a divine mystery, a 
sacramental representation of that union of the Incarnate Lord with His 
Church, from which springs the spiritual progeny of the redeemed—can we 
deem this honour neutralized by their vivid sense of the pollution which 
since the fall attached to all merely human conception, and the consequent 
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impossibility that the Divine Restorer of humanity should be the offspring 
of conjugal union, but of a Virgin womb only? If not, how then can that 
just honour be said to be neutralized by their peculiar respect to that Vessel 
of the Divine Incarnation, and the sense of degradation they instinctively 
attached to the idea of that Virgin becoming subsequently a mother in the 
ordinary processes ‘of humanity? Might we not rather suspect that pro- 
fessed honour of holy matrimony which nothing could content beside this ? 
When we consider how contemporaneous in origin and growth with this 
praise of virginity in the Catholic Church have been those high ideas of the 
sanctity and inviolability of the nuptial union, which penetrated by degrees 
the corruption of heathen society, and introduced the domestic life of Chris- 
tians in its place, we may well question whether the true source of that 
purity and happiness, and of the unbending strictness in which, as their 
essential condition, that purity and happiness are involved, is so well under- 
stood by the vituperators of ancient Christianity as they imagine.’! 


The remaining portion of Dr. Mill’s work is designed to vin- 
dicate the narrative of our Lord’s Birth and the circumstances 
connected with it, as contained in the Gospels of S. Matthew 
and §. Luke; but though the part relating to S. Matthew was 
published three years ago, we still have to look in vain for the 
promised completion. 

The coming of the Magi, the conduct of Herod, the flight into 
Egypt, and the massacre of the infants at Bethlehem, are all 
claimed by Strauss as indicating the same origin in the imagi- 
nation of the early Christians, and requiring the same mythical 
solution, as the miraculous portions of the history in general. 
But if there be some similarity between the removal of the 
Infant Saviour from the power of Herod, and the escape of 
Cyrus from Astyages, of Moses from Pharaoh, and the like, in 
which Strauss finds the origin of his mythus, it is obvious, as 
Dr. Mill remarks, that the mere repetition of cases with similar 
circumstances is no evidence of falsity or invention, and that a 
fabulous narration of this sort, in which real characters were 
introduced, could not possibly bear a comparison with actual 
history. A sketch of the character and history of Herod fur- 
nishes ample proof that there is no antecedent incredibility in 
S. Matthew’s narrative of the massacre at Bethlehem; and 
while Josephus is the only writer who has treated so circum- 
stantially of Herod and Jewish affairs as to make his silence 
on this event in any way remarkable, the objection which this 
silence might suggest is obviated by the similarity of his conduct 
on a point of far greater prominence and importance—the origin 
and — of Christianity, of which he has carefully sup- 
pressed the details. But several reasons are given for applying 
the jest of Augustus—‘ Cum audisset inter pueros quos in 
Syria Herodes rex Judexorum intra bimatum jussit interfici, 
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filium quoque ejus occisum, ait: Melius est Herodis porcum 
esse quam filium,’ Macrod. ii. 4—to this event, and so drawin 
from a heathen writer that confirmation of the Evangelist, whic 
the Jewish historian does not supply, but which opponents of 
Christianity have considered so essential. For Hi it be 
true that no son of Herod perished among the infants of Beth- 
lehem, and so far there may have been error in the report which 
reached the Emperor, yet the mention of the time ‘ intra bima- 
tum’ is a remarkable coincidence with the evangelic narrative ; 
and the act of cruelty, as represented by the sacred writer, 
seems far more likely to have elicited the imperial pleasantry 
than the execution of the sons of Mariamne two years before, 
which, though monstrous and unjust, was pursuant to the sen- 
tence of Roman assessors, and had received the concurrence of 
Augustus, or the death of Antipater, which was likewise in 
virtue of a judicial condemnation, ratified by the Emperor 
himself." 

But the most interesting and valuable portion of this disqui- 
sition—because bearing on difficulties which are most generally 
felt—is that which relates to the prophecies cited by S. Matthew, 
and denied by Strauss to refer to anything beyond their imme- 
diate occasion. Such is the prophecy of Micah, v. 2, which the 
Rationalist and the later Rabbinic interpreters agree in explain- 
ing of the expected Ruler’s descent from David, who was of 
Bethlehem, and not of His birth in that city, although in the 
days of the prophet the ancient city retained its original humble 
character, and could be exalted from it, not by a succession of 
kings of the line of David, but only by the birth within its 
limits of the promised Descendant greater than David himself: 
and such also the prophecy of Jeremiah xxxi. 16—26, referring 
in the first instance to the captive Jews collected at Ramah by 
their Chaldee conquerors, but pointing also to a restoration not 
fully realized on their return from Babylon, and foretelling a 
covenant of a more spiritual nature than the Mosaic, to be esta- 
blished by Him whose birth, after a new and mysterious man- 
ner, is described in the same prophecy (ver. 22.) :— 


‘ And as the coming of the Great Deliverer is the principal end to which 
all prophecy is directed. . . . we hold that the afflictions which more imme- 
diately preceded Christ's mediation and its results, those especially by which 
His first manifestation to mankind was signalized, lay entirely within the 
scope of the Divine Spirit in inditing these consolations. Rachel was not 
more stirred from her grave near Bethlehem Ephrata by the tearing of her 
children from their natal soil in the distant days of Jeremiah, than by the 
calamity which, at an age not much more distant, filled with sharper anguish 
all the mothers of Benjamin and of Judah in the immediate neighbourhood 
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of her tomb: and the comfort for the earlier sorrow which, as representing 
the mother of Israel, she receives from the prophet, in the assurance that 
her children, now lost, should return to her bosom, (a promise personally ful- 
filled but to few, if any, of those exiles,) is applicable in a higher sense to 
the representative mother with respect to children taken out of this world 
by tyrannic power, but for whom a redemption from death and the grave, 
a return from worse chains than those of Babylon, had been purchased by 
the Saviour on whose account they died.’? 


A greater difficulty presents itself in the citation of Hosea 
xi. 2, ‘Out of Egypt have I called My Son;’ of which S. Mat- 
thew records the fulfilment to have been attained through the 
angelic command to the husband of S. Mary, to seek a refuge 
in Egypt for his charge. Dr. Mill argues that the adoption of 
Israel as the Son of God has, in the promise to Abraham, as we 
learn from the Apostle, a special reference to the One Seed, 
i.e. Christ; and that the Exodus from Egypt is the occasion 
of the first authoritative designation of the nation in this cha- 
racter of the ‘ First-born of God.’ (Exod. iv. 22.) But in the 
departure of the people of Israel from the land of Egypt through 
the Red Sea, we have also apostolic authority for recognising a 
figure of the Church of Christ, under its Head, passing from 
the world of sin and death to the heavenly land of promise—a 
passage which is only attained by the members of the Body in 
virtue of the previous exaltation of the Incarnate Son. And as 
Israel went into Egypt—a single family—to preserve life when 
the famine was in the land, es came forth again after the lapse 
of years to be a distinct nation under the special protection of 
God, and with the office of specially witnessing for Him, it 
ought not to cause surprise when we find a further fulfilment of 
the text of Hosea indicated to us in the literal removal of the 
Infant Saviour from the dominions of Herod to the land of 
Egypt, whence, in due time, He came forth to resume in Israel 
His nurture under its peculiar law. The prophecy, moreover, 
is not cited, as infidels have insinuated, to heathens ignorant of 
the ancient Scriptures, but to Hebrew Christians well versed 
in them, who would derive an actual confirmation of their faith 
from observing the manner in which the Messiah answered to 
the type of God’s first-born Israel of old,—the principle of com- 
bining Israel and the Christ being not restricted to the actual 
Gospel, but pervading the ancient Scriptures, and recognised 
even in the Rabbinic schools, till the support which it gave to 
Christianity caused it to be obnoxious there.? 

The last of these citations is that in which our Lord’s dwelling 
at Nazareth is represented as fulfilling an ancient prophecy that 
‘He shall be called a Nazarene;’ a statement which, not being 
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found in terms in any of the prophetic books, has been referred 
by S. Chrysostome and others to a lost book of the Old Testa- 
ment. Dr. Mill admits that such an explanation cannot be 
proved @ priori impossible or unworthy of the Almighty, (a line 
of argument, indeed, which Bishop Butler has sufficiently shown 
to be untenable,) but rejects it on the ground of the improbability 
of such a loss—at least since the return from Babylon,—and the 
strong evidence we have that the Old Testament canon is the 
same now as in the days of S. Matthew. He infers from the 
use of the plural number, ‘ the prophets,’ not ‘the prophet,’ that we 
should regard it as the sense of several passages, rather than as 
a reference to any single text, and supports this view by the 
concurrent opinion of the early Hebrew Christians, who con- 
sidered it to be gathered from those passages in Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Zechariah, and the Psalms, especially Isaiah xi. 1, in which 
‘the Branch’ is used as a title of the foretold Messiah. From 
this word Netzer (82) the name of the town Nazareth (J17¥3) is 
formed, which these ancient believers regarded with reverent 
interest as the dwelling-place of the ‘ Flos Galilee,’ the (733) or 
fruitful Branch of the root of Jesse—an interpretation which has 
received the support of many modern as well as ancient com- 
mentators; and the town having been providentially so named, 
when at length the title of the N azarene was given to our Lord, 
a prophetic title was unwittingly conferred upon Him. For it 
is plain that when Christ is called a Nazarene it is with reference - 
to the place of His dwelling and supposed birth ; and to suppose 
that this merely caused the fulfilment of prophecies expressed 
not in words, but in the lives of those—supposed types of Him 
—who were Nazarites, or vowed and dedicated to God, is to 
blend with the name of the city of Galilee a totally different 
word (73) and to seek a resemblance which does not exist, 
and a distinction in the external circumstances of life which our 
Lord did not exhibit.' 

The consideration of the corresponding part of S. Luke’s 
narrative is reserved for the still expected section of Dr. Mill’s 
observations, which will then have extended over so much of 
the evangelic history as affords any ground for the pretence that 
sufficient time elapsed between the alleged events and the con- 
struction of their record, to admit the effects of a mythicizing 
spirit. Although Strauss appears to have fallen in the estima- 
tion even of his own countrymen since the first publication of 
his work, we trust that the indications of a desire to obtrude 
writings of the same stamp on English readers may at least have 
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one good effect, in inducing Dr. Mill to complete the work he 
has undertaken. 

We have been endeavouring to put our readers in possession 
of the object and plan of a work which is not a mere exposure of 
the speculations of an unknown foreigner, nor a refutation of the 
last extravagance of scientific infidelity: in both its divisions it 
has a much stronger claim on the attention of theological 
students. Principles, which at the same time are cherished 
among the most contemplative people of the East, and command 
an almost idolatrous reverence for their supposed discoverers in 
a country connected with us in so many ways as Germany, must 
needs, in spite of their obscurity and unreality, have a subtle 
attraction for a large class of minds, and may exercise a very 
pernicious influence among us, however indisposed for such 
speculations our present habits of thought may appear. Nor in 
the historical portion of the work is our author a mere dealer in 
evidences, whose sole object—while comparatively indifferent to 
the subject matter of the history—is to remove objections, and 
to show that the sacred historians were probably neither 
deceivers nor deceived. While applying the stores of his varied 
and accurate learning to throw light upon some obscurity in the 
narrative, or to remove some supposed contradiction, his constant 
aim is to impress on his readers a sense of the reverence due to 
documents composed under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
of the infinite importance of the mysterious facts recorded in 
them. It is not only the clear intellect which, by a quick 
power of observation and fertility of illustration, commands the 
attention; but the earnestness of one who sees the malignant 
bearing of the errors he is combating upon the system of belief 
which is his own support, and who is thoroughly convinced that 
this system of truth is indissolubly bound up with the highest 
interests of mankind. Therefore, though Dr. Mill’s sentences 
are often long, they will never be found so intricate as to pro- 
voke the complaint of earnest readers; and though some occa- 
sional harshness, or slight incorrectness of expression, may betray 
that he is too much taken up with graver matters to spare 
attention for the polishing of a sentence, they will not fail to be 
struck with many a passage whose vigour and manly eloquence 
declare that the writer’s heart was in his work, and that he 
addresses such as will bring a heart as well as a head to the 
appreciation of his labour. 

The question why public attention should be directed to a 
work for which, when at length translated into English, the 
author himself anticipates neglect' rather than opposition, will 
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hardly be asked by any one who is acquainted with Dr. Mill’s 
method of treating the subject: he himself, however, from the 
first anticipated the question, and one answer which he gave in 
justification of his proceeding was this; that whereas the 
rationalistic principle that what is supernatural is impossible, 
may lead those we adopt it either to explain what is really 
miraculous as the mere effect of natural causes, or to interpret it 
as an unhistoric mythus, (and Strauss himself has shown the 
former of these incompatible courses to be untenable, ) the refuta- 
tion of the latter must legitimately lead to the rejection of the 
principle itself. But it is obvious that another reason which he 
assigns has had far more weight with him. Dr. Mill writes for 
Englishmen, among whom it is not yet a first principle that 
supernatural interferences are in themselves incredible: and his 
object in exhibiting to them this exaggerated system is to check 
the progress of principles which he considers to have long met 
with some favour in this country, though rarely carried out so 
fully as in Germany. It is plain that, like Archbishop Parker, 
he ‘ dreads the Germanical natures ’ of our reformers of theology, 
and as a physician is best instructed by a case in which the 
symptoms are most fully developed, so he would have our 
theological students look on this as a case in which the temper 
and modes of thought which have been recommended to them 
are carried out in the most thorough-going manner. It is 
a somewhat delicate inquiry how far there is actually ground for 
such apprehensions in England; but, at all events, the advocates 
of this new philosophy abroad look forward with the utmost‘con- 
fidence to its extending its influence far beyond the limits of 
their own country. ‘This treasure of the thoughts of the 
‘ German nation,’ says the historian of the latter systems of phi- 
losophy, ‘ with which it has been the endeavour of the present 
‘work to make our contemporaries acquainted, will, we dare 
‘entertain the hope, prove a benefit not only to Europe, but to 
‘the whole human race.” And this is not merely the fond vision 
of some recluse academician, but the active diplomatist and man 
of the world—the very /egatus a latere from the Head of the 
Church of the Future—who, while speaking contemptuously of the 
particular application of Strauss, assures us with equal ardour of 
the beneficial influence which these philosophical principles are 
to exert upon us. ‘ Fichte’s Idealism carried him and many 
‘thousands to a longing after the eternal life in God which 
‘ Christianity announces, while the watchmen of Zion could 
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‘trace in it here only a dry formulary of faith, there only the 
‘endless luxury of a tedious existence. Schelling’s great funda- 
‘mental idea of the Infinite and Unconditionate as the spirit, 
‘ the fountain and the foundation of all that is finite and condi- 
‘tional, and of the divine unity of all antithetic life, [ gegensatz- 
‘lichen; meaning, apparently, opposed as divine and human] has 
‘given to the Idea that independence of the externally historical 
‘ (iia Unabhangigkeit vom aiisserlich Geschichtlichen) which Chris- 
‘tianity presupposes and desires, and which it actually preserves 
‘in the hearts and in the inner experience of all believers.’ 
‘ Already, in Germany, it is a matter which can be mistaken by 
‘no unprejudiced person, to whom the appearances on the 
‘spiritual stage of German life have not remained unknown, 
‘that in spite of all the outcry of unbelief, and in spite of all 
‘actual confusion in the kingdom of God, German science and 
‘German philosophy have formed for themselves, within the last 
‘seventy years, a more firm and indestructible, because a more 
‘ spiritual and living foundation for a new form of Christian life ; 
‘and I add, without scruple, not for themselves alone, but for all 
‘mankind. Nor is a response to these sentiments wanting in 
our own country also. ‘The thought,’ says Archdeacon Hare, 
‘forces itself upon me, that in spite of the indiscriminate abuse 
‘which has been poured out so continually on modern German 
‘theology, they who desire a sound Christian interpretation of 
‘the Scriptures, bringing out their true meaning in its breadth 
‘and depth, will be much likelier to find it, if they only know 
‘where to look, in the living or recently deceased theologians of 
‘Germany, than in Aquinas or any of the schoolmen, nay, even 
‘than in any of the Fathers. Our praters about German theo- 
‘logy are in the habit of choosing the evil and refusing the good, 
‘and evil there doubtless is in abundance. But there is also 
‘much good; and this good is all the better and the more 
‘instructive for having had to pass through such a fiery 
‘ probation.”? 

But it may be said that Hegel is only one among many, that 
his errors may be peculiar to himself, and that at any rate he is 
not one of the best known or most commended in the circle of 
our Germanizing countrymen. It is certain, however, that his 
followers regard his system as the legitimate development and 
consummation of the teaching of his better known predecessors. 
Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, are ‘the heroes’ of 





1 Bunsen, Verfassung der Kirche der Zukunft, pp. 162, 363. 

? Mission of the Comforter, pp. 934, 935. This improving process may be illus- 
trated by Mr. Hare's description of Luecke, who ‘ having had to wade through the 
‘slough of Rationalism in his youth, like most of his contemporaries, has some of 
‘its mud sticking to him.’~/d. p. 485. 
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Michelet, out of whose circle, ‘no originality, no ray of a new 
‘principle is to be perceived ;’ but Hegel is ‘the Colossus of 
* science on whom the other figures will lean in an unconstrained 
‘manner, and group themselves around him.’ He, as we have 
already seen, is considered to have combined the views of Kant 
and Fichte with those of Schelling; and in ‘the objective 
idealism’ the historian has to ‘ consider, first Schelling, secondly 
‘his school, thirdly Solger, who forms the immediate passage to 
* Hegel, and may be looked upon as the Baptist and Forerunner 
‘ of the absolute idealism, for which he prepared the way.’ And 
this seems to hold of critical as well as philosophical principles, 
for Schelling is named among those who ‘have set up the idea 
‘of Mythus, as one which holds generally, (einen allgemein 
‘ giiltigen) for all most ancient history, sacred as well as profane.” 
Certainly some of Hegel’s most serious errors are common to his 
early master also. If‘ Baur has rightly hit the meaning of 
Hegel’s teaching’ in denying ‘ the Incarnation as an individual, 
‘once occurring, historic matter of fact,’ it is likewise Schelling’s 
teaching that ‘ no such thought can be entertained, as that God 
‘has assumed human nature in a definite moment of time, since 
‘ God is eternally without all time (ewig ausser aller Zeit). The 
‘Incarnation of God is, therefore, an Incarnation from eternity. 
‘The man Christ is, therefore, in the manifestation only the 
‘summit, and in the same proportion also the beginning again of 
‘the same : since it will continue itself on from Him, through the 
‘fact that all His followers are members of one and the same 
‘ Body of which He is the Head.’* Just as Strauss asks whether 
‘the Secsvantion of God from eternity is not a truer thing than 
‘one in an exclusive point of time?’ and supposes himself to 
give reality to the idea of the union of divine and human nature, 
by apprehending the whole of humanity as the subject. And Mr. 
Coleridge must have considered the philosophy of Schelling to 
involve the same fundamental error, against which Dr. Mill has 
been contending as developed by Hegel and Strauss, when he 
declared that the inevitable result of that reasoning in which the 
intellect fancied it possessed within itself the centre of its own 
system ‘is, and from Zeno the Eleatic to Spinoza, and from 
‘ Spinoza to the Schellings, Okens, and their adherents of the 
‘ present day, ever has been, pantheism under one or other of its 
* modes, the least repulsive of which differs from the rest, not in 
* its consequences, which are one and the same in all, and in all 
‘alike are practically atheistic, but only as it may express the 
‘striving of the philosopher himself to hide these consequences 
‘from his own mind.* Or to take Fichte, whose services to 





1 Michelet, i. 8, 34: ii. 209. ? Strauss und die Evangelien, p. 17. 
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philosophy and religion are so warmly acknowledged by M. 
Bunsen: the historian tells us that ‘the work by which he sought 
‘to fill up the gaps in his earlier system will not help him much 
‘in the eyes of the unphilosophical ; for instead of the charge of 
‘atheism which their leaders had before fulminated against him, 
‘they will now hurl against him that of pantheism: and not 
‘without reason, for he was full of God.’ ‘Pure Spinozism 
‘appears, in one place, in his Lectures on the Nature of the 
‘Scholar:’ a work which, if we mistake not, has been recently 
translated into English to aid the progress of the transcendental 
philosophy. But the following passages are from the ‘Reli- 
gionslehre,’ which Fichte himself ‘considered the summit and 
‘ brightest light-point of his philosophizing.’ ‘ The absolute and 
‘ ever-true standing-point is, that at all times, in every one without 
‘ exception, who has a living insight into his union with God, and 
‘who truly and indeed surrenders his whole individual life to the 
‘divine life in him, the Eternal Word, without reserve or 
‘ restraint, altogether in the same manner as in Jesus Christ, becomes 
‘ flesh, a personally sensible and human being, (sinnliches und 
‘ menschliches Dasein.)... But how Christ, who is distinguished 
‘ from the ages before and after him as the sole possessor of this 
‘insight into the absolute identity of humanity with the Divinity, 
‘has acquired this, is the stupendous wonder by which (in a 
‘manner peculiar, and attained by no individual but Himself) 
‘ He is the Only and First-born Son of God. But now, after 
‘ the consummation, all difference is removed : the whole society, 
‘ the first-born equally with those born after, again become united 
‘in the one common Life-spring of all, the Deity. And so 
‘ Christianity, having gained its end, becomes again united with 
‘absolute truth: and itself declares that every one can and will 
‘ attain unity with God, and become himself His presence or the 
* Eternal Word in His Personality. So long as man desires to be 
* anything himself, God comes not to him: for no man can become 
‘God. But so soon as he annihilates (vernichtet) himself purely, 
‘ thoroughly, and radically, God alone remains existent, and is all in 
‘all. Man cannot produce God; but he can annihilate himself, 
‘as the proper negation, and thus is absorbed (versinket) in God.’ * 
It seems difficult to distinguish between these statements, and 
those to which Dr. Mill has found a counterpart in the pan- 
theistic speculations of Hindu philosophers. And it must be 
repeated that it is to these writers—‘ the laity,—‘the philo- 
sophical schools from Kant to Hegel,’—that M. Bunsen, a com- 
petent judge in this matter at least, ascribes that progress of 


’ Michelet, ii. 198, 202, 203. In the system of Schelling this was more briefly 
expressed ; ‘ Existence is the one and peculiar sin.’ Die einzige und eigentliche 
Stinde ist eben die Existenz selbst.’— Michelet, ii. 370. 
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mental culture in Germany, and that new form of Christian 
life, which are to prove so efficacious in enlightening and elevat- 
ing the whole human race. It is true that even Archdeacon 
Hare, in spite of his petulant criticism upon Dr. Mill, can him- 
self in his calmer moments discover some difference between the 
philosophy of Hegel and the religion of Christ. He cannot 
give to Baur, for instance, the same unqualified approval which 
Strauss bestows, but admits that ‘in some of his works the 
‘ Hegelian predominates over the Christian, to the great dispa- 
‘ragement and sacrifice of Christian truth.’ ‘Conradi...a 
‘ disciple of the Hegelian school in philosophy, has laboured 
‘ strenuously,’ he tells us, ‘to reconcile his mv he with his 
‘ religion, and to exhibit the forms which Christian truth must 
‘ assume when viewed through the spectacles of that philosophy 
‘ —a task in which several other able men of the same school 
‘ have lately been engaged with more or less of success, some- 
* times with a grievous sacrifice of Christian truth, sometimes, it may 
* be, at the cost of their philosophical and logical consistency.’ 
And no wonder, when from one of themselves (Goeschel) ‘it is 
‘ reported that the confession has escaped, that he had at length 
‘arrived at the conviction that Christianity and speculative 
‘ philosophy are different, not only in their form, but in sub- 
‘ stance also.’* But it does seem a marvellous want of discretion 
to heap lavish praise upon a school in whose speculations the 
most cherished articles of a Christian’s faith are so little 
respected, and to commend the writings of such untrustworthy 
guides to those whose convictions still need to be strengthened, 
or their opinions to be modified. Possibly such expressions may 
sometimes be the offspring of a warm temper and a fluent pen 
rather than of the deliberate judgment ; and sometimes perhaps 
a favourite phraseology conciliates indulgence to sentiments 
which would be rejected if expressed in ordinary language. 
For there is a formalism of phrases and ideas, as well as of 
outward acts: and while the assumption of this external garb— 
in philosophy as well as in religion—is thought by the more 
superficial followers to give them a superiority over the rest of 
the world, (which is as arrogantly asserted as it is cheaply ac- 
quired, ) the more earnest leaders, in their zeal for the extension 
of their views, may too readily approve those who are provided 
with such watchwords. But while we question both the influ- 
ence and the extent of the school ‘whose doctrinal theology is 
‘in a great measure modified, if not formed, by the study of the 
‘ great Protestant writers of the continent,’ and which is said to 
be united ‘ by the same eclectic-philosophical spirit, and the same 
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admiration of intellect wherever it developes itself,’ ! we appre- 
hend that the minds of its members cannot fail to be unsettled 
and perverted when they pursue the study of this speculative 
theology without being continually on their guard against its 
besetting errors. We venture to ask whether some indication 
of this may not be found even in the writings of Mr. Coleridge, 
notwithstanding his earnest rejection of Pantheism as only 
Atheism under another name. ‘Thus he has said: ‘I should 
‘have no objection to define reason with Jacobi, and with his 
‘ friend Hemsterhuis, as an organ, bearing the same relation to 
‘ spiritual objects, the universal, the eternal and the necessary, 
‘ as the eye bears to material and contingent phenomena. But 
‘then it must be added that it is an organ identical with its ap- 
‘ propriate objects. ‘Thus God, the soul, eternal truth, &c. are 
‘the objects of reason: but they are themselves reason.’* Is 
not this equivalent to saying that the soul which is employed 
in contemplating the Divine Essence is identical therewith ? 
or, in the German phrase, to attaining an insight into the one- 
ness of the Divine and Human? Or let us take an extract from 
Goeschel, a writer of the school of Hegel, which Archdeacon Hare 
introduces thus :— 


‘ When speaking of the manner in which Hegel had overcome the subjec- 
tive character of the systems of his immediate predecessors by demon- 
strating the unity and identity of the subjective with the objective, he 
remarks ; “ We may find an example of this in the highest of all phenomena, 
i.e. the appearance of God in man, as in the flesh. This is adequate to that 
which it contains and identical therewith; consequently the contents, 
i.e. the fulness of the Godhead, are included in the phenomenon, for the 
substance does not transcend the form more than this surpasses itself, and 
by negativing itself preserves its continuity. Christian theology expresses 
the same truth, when it teaches us that the manifestation of God in man 
only attained its completion in the death of the Son of Man. The unbelief 
im the Deity of Christ, which is the sin of the world and of this age, rests 
upon that unbelief which characterized the critical and the transcendental 
philosophy, in the identity of the phenomenon with its contents, of the form 
with the substance, or of the finite with the infinite; which last is indeed 
transcendent, but for this very reason is only the more identical with the 
phenomenon.” ’ 


Now this passage is not—as might be thought—produced by 
Archdeacon Hare as an instance of the detriment which Chris- 
tian doctrine has sustained in its connexion with the modern 
philosophy, nor for the purpose of condemning the supposed 
principle, to which Strauss would sacrifice the truth of the 
Evangelic history, that the finite and infinite are identical, the 
one being merely the manifestation of the other; but his remark 
upon it is simply that ‘here we find an answer by anticipation 
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4 The Friend, i. 208 ; compare also iii. 205, note. 
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‘to the fallacy which lies at the bottom of Strauss’s Life of 
‘ Christ ; that the idea can never have an adequate exponent.’ ' 
But let us endeavour to ascertain what is the amount of the 
difference between Strauss and Goeschel, which can be estab- 
lished from this passage. It asserts an ‘identity of the pheno- 
‘ menon with its contents, of the form with the substance, or of 
‘the finite with the infinite.’ The infinite, or substance, or 
contents, is stated to be ‘ the fulness of the Godhead ;’ the finite, 
the form, or phenomenon, must as plainly be the manhood in 
which Christ appeared; and Goeschel does but agree with 
Strauss in maintaining the identity of these, 7. e. of the Divine 
and human Natures. ‘The form surpasses itself, and by nega- 
tiving itself preserves its continuity; for as Hegel teaches 
(Michelet, ii. 646) that ‘the Subject, which would be a distinct 
person in contradistinction to the Divine Substance, is evil,’ the 
renunciation of distinct personality restores the human and 
finite again to the Divine and infinite, and gives it continuity 
by negativing the finiteness which was its characteristic. And 
this also agrees with Strauss’s explanation of the death of Christ 
as the negation of anegation. If, then, there be any difference 
between Goeschel and Strauss it consists in this: that whereas 
the former admits (if indeed he does so) that the idea of God in 
man had an adequate exponent in the person of the historic 
Christ, Strauss—so miserably low is his idea of the Divinity— 
cannot conceive that God appearing in man could have realized 
the representation which the Scriptures give and the Church 
believes of the individual Christ, or—so gross is his inconsis- 
tency—maintains that the only adequate exponent is to be found 
in the collected human race, while acknowledging that ‘ Christ 
‘has reached the highest aim of religion—that a man in his 
‘immediate consciousness should know himself to be one with 
God.’* The whole passage is cited to show how Archdeacon 
Hare, who doubtless has no sympathy with the anti-historic 
disposition of Strauss, can entirely overlook the doctrinal errors 
of a passage as objectionable as anything that Strauss could 
have written. 

And to pass from the speculative to the more practical ten- 
dencies of the school, is there not the same disposition in all 
these writers, not merely to reject all interpretative tradition, 
but to mould and fashion the Scriptures themselves according 
to the rule of their own infallible reason? Luecke is indeed 
‘perverse and pertinacious,’ in the estimation of Archdeacon 
Hare, when—differing from him in the interpretation of a 
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passage—he ‘ maintains that S. John had not apprehended our 
Lord’s meaning quite correctly,’ but he bestows his unqualified 
admiration upon Neander, who perpetually treats the Evangelic 
writers in the same irreverent way. To give an instance or 
two. Of the Magi: ‘ But how they learned, when they were 
‘come to Jerusalem, that the chosen Child was born at Beth- 
‘ lehem—as to this we will not answer with the same certainty for 
‘ the truth of the relations of Matthew. . . They might in any case 
‘be conducted to Bethlehem, the little city of the Nativity, 
‘through many assistances of Providence in the ordinary course 
‘ of things—as, for instance, by meeting with the shepherds or 
‘other holy persons who had been concerned in the great 
‘event. And as they entered the house, they might so picture 
‘ the matter, as it appeared to them according to their subjective 
‘ point of view, when they arrived there and looked up to the 
‘ starry heavens.’' Of the Sermon on the Mount: ‘ The repre- 
‘ sentation of Luke rests upon a defective apprehension of the dis- 
‘ course by a hearer who understood the beatitudes in too narrow 
‘ and limited a manner, who explained the ideas—poor, hunger- 
‘ ing, mourning,—in too external a way, and so misunderstood 
‘them... As in this we cannot overlook the blending together 
‘ of what is really distinct, and the consequent abridgment of 
‘ the original discourse, so in the repeated “ woe,” which imitates 
‘ the beatitude, we may remark a rhetorical colouring. It is easy 
‘to explain how such a representation as in Luke might arise 
‘out of the organism of the discourse which Matthew has 
‘ handed down to us, through a defective and limited apprehension, 
‘(durch liickenhafte und beschrinkte Auffassung).’ In the 
following passages—though still taken from the work in which 
Neander appears as the avowed opponent of Strauss—it is yet 
more obvious that the decision of the critic is influenced by a 
similar indisposition to admit miraculous circumstances in the 
narrative. Of the pool of Bethesda: ‘That legend, which, 
‘ according to the most trustworthy critical investigations, does 
‘not belong to John, but is founded on an ancient gloss, the 
* legend of the angel which at certain times descended and troubled 
‘ the water, so that it possessed a special medicinal virtue, itself 
‘in its origin presupposes the peculiar appearance, which the 
‘ popular tradition sought to explain by such a supernatural 
‘cause.’* Of the calling of Judas: ‘Christ may have recog- 
‘ nised in him an energy, which if animated by a pure intention, 
‘might have made him a peculiarly active instrument for the 
‘ extension of the kingdom of God. Along with this He may 
‘have been aware of the disturbing force of the sensual self- 
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‘ seeking element in him, as in the other apostles, but He may 
‘ have hoped to overcome this, as it actually came to pass with the 
‘ others, through the illuminating and purifying influence of 
‘ His intercourse with him, since this was dependent on the 
‘ free self-determination of Judas, the direction of which could be 
‘ known beforehand in an infallible manner only by the Omniscient.’ * 
Strauss himself will tell us how great has been the progress of 
this sort of criticism in Germany since his own Life of Christ 
first appeared. ‘ Narrationes in Evangeliis traditas, quas rerum 
‘ vere gestarum esse persuadere mihi non potueram, mythorum 
‘in modum, qui inter antiquas gentes inveniuntur, aut in ore 
‘ populi a minutis initiis coaluisse et eundo crevisse, aut a sin- 
‘ gulis, sed qui vere ita evenisse superstitiose in animum induxerant, 
‘ fictas esse existimaveram. Quod ut sufficit explicandis plerisque 
‘ eorum que dubitationem moventia tribus prioribus Evangeliis 
‘ continentur: ita guarti Evangelii auctorem ad tuendas et illus- 
‘ trandas sententias suas haud raro meras fabulas scientem confina- 
* isse, a Baurio, theologo Tubingensi doctissimo, nuper ita demon- 
‘ stratum est, ut critici me judicii rigori religiosius quam verius 
* temperasse intelligam. Dumque prima a Christo secula accu- 
‘ratius perserutantur, partes partiumque certamina, quibus 
‘nova Ecclesia commovebatur, in apricum proferunt, narra- 
‘tionum haud paucarum, quas fabulas esse ego bene quidem 
* perspexeram, sed unde orte essent demonstrare non valueram, 
‘ veram in illis prime ecclesia motibus originem detegere theo- 
‘ logis Tubingensibus contigit.’ * 

And must we not say that in Mr. Coleridge’s writings there 
are traces to be discerned of the same disposition to submit the 
records of revelation to the measure of the subjective mind, and 
to reject—whatever might be the witness of tradition or the 
judgment of the Church—such portions as seemed to him 
unworthy of a divine origin, or were discordant from his own 
system of thought? With a mind which reverently and affec- 
tionately received the great articles of the Catholic Creed, and 
which would have rejected with indignation and abhorrence the 
low philosophy which directs the soul to the progress of 
physical science as its main source of encouragement and conso- 
lation, does he not unduly enlarge the province of the intellect, 
and supply a precedent to those of a less sound faith for re- 
trenchments of Scripture, against which he would himself have 
earnestly protested, because happily his own right faith felt the 


‘value of the threatened portions? Such—not to speak more 


particularly of the manner in which he treats the blessing pro- 
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nounced upon Jael by Deborah the prophetess, or what he calls 
‘the Grecisms and heavier difficulties in the biographical chapters 
of the book of Daniel,’—is the following sentence, in which he 
is speaking more with reference to the New Testament : 

* Accommodations of elder Scriptural phrases—that favourite ornament 
and garnish of Jewish eloquence—incidental allusions to popular notions, 
traditions, apologues—(for example, the dispute between the Devil and the 
Archangel Michael about the body of Moses, Jude 9,)—fancies and ana- 
chronisms imported from the synagogue of Alexandria into Palestine, by, or 
together with, the Septuagint version, and applied as mere argumenta ad 
homines—(for example, the delivery of the law by the disposition of angels, 
Acts vii. 53, Gal. iii. 19, Heb. ii. 2,)—these, detached from their context, and 
contrary to the intention of the sacred writer, first raised into independent 
theses, and then brought together to produce or sanction some new 
evedendum, for which neither separately could have furnished a pre- 
tence! 

And these are the letters which Dr. Arnold considered so 
‘ well fitted to break ground in the approaches to that momen- 
‘tous question which involves in it so great a shock to existing 
‘notions; the greatest, probably, that has ever been given since 
‘the discovery of the falsehood of the doctrine of the Pope’s 
‘ infallibility.’* It is remarkable, also, that we find the latter 
(while treating Strauss’s anti-historic theory with the contempt 
which might have been expected), speaking of the book of 
Daniel just in the same way as Strauss does; ‘I have long 
‘thought that the greater part of the book of Daniel is most 
‘ certainly a very late work, of the time of the Maccabees; and 
‘the pretended prophecy about the kings of Grecia and Persia, 
‘and of the north and south, is mere history, like the poetical 
‘ prophecies in Virgil and elsewhere.’ It is true that he con- 
sidered ‘the non-authenticity of great part of Daniel’ to be 
proved by ‘the self-same criticism which has established the 
authenticity of S. John’s gospel against all questionings ;’ but 
there was also the consideration that ‘the latter chapters of 
‘Daniel, if genuine, would be a clear eaception to my canon of 
‘ interpretation, as there can be no reasonable spiritual meaning 
‘ made out of the kings of the north and south.’* And it must be 
remembered that Dr. Arnold, who at an earlier period (1835) 
speaks of Luecke and the other contributors to the Studien und 
Kritiken, as ‘utterly unlike what is called Rationalism, and at 
‘the same time so unlike our High-Church or Evangelical 
‘ writings,—a most pure transcript of the New Testament, 
‘combining in a most extraordinary degree the spirit of love 
‘ with the spirit of wisdom,’ in one of his latest letters declared, 





1 Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, pp. 48, 49. 
? Life and Correspondence, i. 294. Second Edition. 
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‘I scarcely know one amongst my dearest friends, except 
* Bunsen, whom I do not believe to be, in some point or other, 


¢ oe error.” 

e apprehend that these latter passages indicate the direction 
in which the study of German theology is likely to manifest its 
effects at the present time. So long as English education and 
tastes remain what they now are, the whole works of Kant, 
Fichte, and Schelling, might probably be circulated throughout 
England without gaining as many adherents to the school, for 
its own sake, as it has produced writers in Germany. Our 
studies do not dispose us to look with much favour on teachers 
who seem to shrink from the statement of any positive and 
definite principle, and whose greatest success is often in dis- 
posing the veil of an affected diction, so as most to increase the 
original obscurity of their ideas. And if the principles of the 
philosophy were more clear and sure, and better recommended 
by the sober judgment and temper of their advocates, it would 
need much boldness to predict their extensive reception in an 
age so eager in its pursuit of secular advantages, and labouring 
under a feverish excitement to make progress in a race of which 
the prize, like the course, is on earth. But in a mind which is 
engrossed with these material objects, and has learned to look 
on the discoveries which have been made in connexion with 
them as the glory and excellence of the age, there is likely to 
be a mixture of unbelief, false shame, and vanity, which will 
prepare it for the ready reception of such professedly great and 
admirable intellectual discoveries; and so we may expect to 
find among ourselves also persons who will give their judgment 
that Christianity is the most perfect of all religions, but who 
will endeavour to reduce its revelations and requirements to the 
measure which the progress of the age will admit. To such 
persons the writings of the German school will be serviceable, 
as furnishing them with critical or philosophical grounds for 
eliminating those portions of Scripture which are deemed incon- 
sistent with modern culture, because no counterpart to them is 
found in our present experience ; and thus, while less submission 
and faith are required of the intellect, they will be enabled to 
contemplate with more complacency the elevation to which 
their philosophy has raised them. The narratives of Scripture 
which have provoked the objections or the ridicule of sceptics, 
may now be referred for their origin to the subjective mind, or 
the defective apprehension of the reporter; and the constitution 
of the Church, which has heretofore been believed to be estab- 
lished by a perpetual ordinance of Christ and His Apostles, and 
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has thus furnished a test and exercise of the obedience and 
humility of the members, may now be discarded as earthly 
and antiquated, or be modified at the dictate of the popular 
breath.’ 

It is not, we may well believe, by applying ourselves to the 
criticism of the Scriptures with a desire to remove whatever 
may have furnished a ground for objection, and to make them 
acceptable to the boasted illumination of the age, that we shall 
present Christianity in such a form as to convey spiritual and 
moral strength; Divine revelation speaks not as do the Scribes 
and Pharisees, but with authority, and must be received with 
humility and submission, if it is to enlighten and purify those 
who recognise it. In such wise has it ever been set forth by 
the Catholic Church, which, resting upon the ordinance of Christ, 
has itself in turn been the pillar on which the truth has been 
engraved, and set up and made visible to the eyes of men. And 
though at one time the storm of persecution may assail it, and 
at another the deceitfulness of unbelief may fret against it, it 
has a promise of perpetuity which no human invention or 
institution may boast, and the pride of philosophy—as the pride 
of power—shall wither before it. Only may English Church- 
men remember where their true strength is to be found, and 
support themselves on God’s promise of care and protection, 
and his gracious gifts to His Church, until this tyranny and 
presumption be overpast. 





' M. Bunsen’s opinion is, that it ‘is a lawful act of national sovereignty,’ if 
Episcopacy be ‘made the badge of Churchship constitutionally and nationally; 
but if it be done ‘on principle, and Catholically—the death-blow is aimed at that 
Church’s inmost life;’ i.e. there is no harm in our receiving it as ordained by the 
civil authority in any nation, but it is a renunciation of Christianity to look upon 
it as ordained by our Lord and His Apostles for the whole Church.—Verfassung 
der Kirche der Zukunft, pp. 409, 410. 
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Arr. 1V.—Jane Eyre: an Autobiography. By Curren Bett. 
Second Edition. Smith, Elder and Co., Cornhill. 


Since the publication of ‘Grantley Manor,’ no novel has created 
so much sensation as ‘Jane Eyre.’ Indeed, the public taste 
seems to have outstripped its guides in appreciating the re- 
markable power which this book displays. For no leading review 
has yet noticed it, and here we have before us the second 
edition. The name and sex of the writer are still a mystery. 
Currer Bell (which by a curious Hibernicism appears in the 
title-page as the name of a female autobiographer) is a mere 
nom de guerre—perhaps an anagram. However, we, for our 
part, cannot doubt that the book is written by a female, and, 
as certain provincialisms indicate, by one from the North 
of England. Who, indeed, but a woman could have ventured, 
with the smallest prospect of success, to fill three octavo volumes 
with the history of a woman’s heart? The hand which drew 
Juliet and Miranda would have shrunk from such a task. That 
the book is readable, is to us almost proof enough of the truth of 
our hypothesis. But we could accumulate evidences to the same 
effect. Mr. Rochester, the hero of the story, is as clearly the 
vision of a woman’s fancy, as the heroine is the image of a 
woman’s heart. Besides, there are many minor indications of a 
familiarity with all the mysteries of female life which no man can 
possess, or would dare to counterfeit. Those who have read Miss 
Edgeworth’s Montem, and know how a lady paints the social 
nature of boys and the doings of boys’ schools, may judge 
e converso what work a man would have made of the girls’ school in 
the first volume of Jane Eyre. Yet we cannot wonder that the 
hypothesis of a male author should have been started, or that ladies 
especially should still be rather determined to uphold it. For a 
book more unfeminine, both in its excellences and defects, it would 
be hard to find in the annals of female authorship. Through- 
out there is masculine power, breadth and shrewdness, combined 
with masculine hardness, coarseness, and freedom of expression. 
Slang is not rare. The humour is frequently produced by a use 
of Scripture, at which one is rather sorry to have smiled. The 
love-scenes glow with a fire as fierce as that of Sappho, and some- 
what more fuliginous. There is an intimate acquaintance with 
the worst parts of human nature, a practised sagacity in discover- 
ing the latent ulcer, and a ruthless rigour in exposing it, which 
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must command our admiration, but are almost startling in one of 
the softer sex. Jane Eyre professes to be an autobiography, and 
we think it likely that in some essential respects it is so. If the 
authoress has not been, like her heroine, an oppressed orphan, a 
starved and bullied charity-school girl, and a despised and 
slighted governess (and the intensity of feeling which she shows 
in speaking of the wrongs of this last class seems to prove that 
they have been her own), at all events we fear she is one to 
whom the world has not been kind. And, assuredly, never was 
unkindness more cordially repaid. Never was there a better 
hater. Every page burns with moral Jacobinism. ‘ Unjust, 
unjust,’ is the burden of every reflection upon the things and 
powers that be. All virtue is but well masked vice, all reli- 
gious profession and conduct is but the whitening of the sepul- 
chre, all self-denial is but deeper selfishness. In the preface to 
the second edition, this temper rises to the transcendental pitch. 
There our authoress is Micaiah, and her generation Ahab ; 
and the Ramoth Gilead, which is to be the reward of disregard- 
ing her denunciations, is looked forward to with at least as much 
of unction as of sorrow: although we think that even the 
doomed King of Israel might have stood excused for his blind- 
ness, if the prophet had opened his message of wrath with a 
self-laudatory preface and eight closely-printed pages of pane- 
gyrical quotations, culled with omnivorous vanity from every 
kind of newspaper. 

We select the following extract as an illustration of our 
remarks—a specimen at once of extraordinary powers of ana- 
lyzing character and moral painting, and of a certain want of 
feeling in their exercise which defeats the moral object, and 
causes a reaction in the mind of the reader like that of a 
barbarous execution in the mind of the beholder. To render 
the passage intelligible, it is only necessary to premise that 
Jane Eyre, the heroine of the tale, is an orphan committed to 
the care of Mrs. Reed, her aunt, who after maltreating the child 
till she breaks out into a wild rebellion, sends her to a charity 
school to live or die as she may. Jane Eyre lives. Aunt Reed 
is dying, and Jane Eyre is at her bedside. 


’ 


‘“T am very ill, I know,” she said ere long. “I was trying to turn 
myself a few minutes since, and find I cannot move a limb. It is as well I 
should ease my mind before I die: what we think little of in health, bur- 
dens us at such an hour as the present is to me. Is the nurse here? or is 
there no one in the room but you ?” 

‘ I assured her we were alone. 

_ £“ Well, I have twice done you a wrong which I regret now. One was 
in breaking the promise which I gave my husband to bring you up as my 
own child; the other——” she stopped. “ After all, it is of no great im- 
portance perhaps,” she murmured to herself: “and then, I may get better ; 
and to humble myself so to her is painful.” 
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‘ She made an effort to alter her position, but failed :* her face changed ; 
she seemed to experience some inward sensation—the precursor perhaps 
of the last pang., 

*« Well: I must give it over. Eternity is before me: I had better tell 
her. Go to my dressing-case, open it, and take out a letter you will see 
there.” 

‘ I obeyed her directions. “ Read the letter,” she said. 

‘ It was short and thus conceived :— 


‘ Madam, 

‘ Will you have the goodness to send me the address of my 
niece, Jane Eyre, and to tell me how she is: it is my intention to write 
shortly, and desire her to come to me at Madeira. Providence has blessed my 
endeavours to secure a competency ; and as I am unmarried and childless, 
I wish to adopt her during my life, and bequeath her at my death whatever 


I may have to leave. 
*I am, Madam, &c. &c. 
‘ JoHn Eyre, Madeira.’ 


‘ It was dated three years back. 

‘ “ Why did I never hear of this?” I asked. 

‘ “ Because I disliked you too fixedly and thoroughly ever to lend a hand 
in lifting you to prosperity. I could not forget your conduct to me, Jane,— 
the fury with which you once turned on me; the tone in which Fe declared 
you pr Rate me the worst of anybody in the world; the unchildlike look 
and voice with which you affirmed that the very thought of me made you 
sick, and asserted that I had treated you with miserable cruelty. I could 
not forget my own sensations when you thus started up and poured out 
the venom of your mind: I felt fear asif an animal that | struck or pushed 
had looked up at me with human eyes and cursed me with a man’s voice. 
Bring me some water! Oh, make haste!” 

«« Dear Mrs. Reed,” said I, as I offered her the draught she required, 
“ think no more of all this, let it pass away from your mind. Forgive me 
for my passionate language: I was a child then; eight, nine years bave 
passed since that day.” 

‘ She heeded nothing of what I had said; but when she had tasted the 
water and drawn breath, she went on thus :— 

‘ ] tell you I could not forget it; and I took my revenge: for you to 
be adopted by your uncle, and placed in a state of ease and comfort, was 
what I could not endure. I wrote to him; I said I was sorry for his dis- 
appointment, but Jane Eyre was dead: she had died of typhus fever at 
Lowood. Now act as you please: write and contradict my assertion— 
expose my falsehood as soon as you like. You were born, I think, to be 
my torment; my last hour is racked by the recollection of a deed, which 
but for you, I should never have been tempted to commit.” 

‘ “Tf you could but be persuaded to think no more of it, aunt, and to re- 
gard me with kindness and forgiveness i 

‘ “You have a very bad disposition,” said she, “and one to this day I 
feel it impossible to understand : how for nine years you could be patient 
and quiescent under any treatment, and in the tenth break out all fire and 
violence, I can never comprehend.” 

*‘ “« My disposition is not so bad as you think: I am passionate, but not 
vindictive. ee | a time, as a little child, I should have been glad to love 
you, if you would have let me; and I long earnestly to be reconciled to you 
now: kiss me, aunt.” 

‘ I approached cheek to her lips: she would not touch it. She said 
I oppressed her by leaning over the bed; and again demanded water. As 





I laid her down—for I raised her and supported her on my arm while she 
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drank—I covered her ice-cold and clammy hand with mine: the feeble 
fingers shrank from my touch—the glazing eyes shunned my gaze. 

« « Love me, then, or hate me, as you will,” I said at last, ““ you have my 
full and free forgiveness: ask now for God’s; and be at peace.” 

‘ Poor, suffering woman! it was too late for her to make now the effort to 
change her habitual frame of mind ; living she had ever hated me—dying, she 
must hate me still. 

* x * * # 

‘I yet lingered half an hour longer, hoping to see some sign of amity : 
but she gave none. She was fast relapsing into stupor; nor did her mind 
again rally: at twelve o’clock that night she died. I was not present to 
close her eyes, nor were either of her daughters. They came to tell us the 
next morning that all was over. She was by that time laid out. Eliza 
and I went to look at her: Georgiana, who had burst out into loud weep- 
ing, said she dared not go. There was stretched Sarah Reed’s once robust 
and active frame, rigid and still: her eye of flint was covered with its cold 
lid; her brow and strong traits wore yet the impress of her inexorable soul. 
A strange and solemn object was that corpse to me. I gazed on it with 
gloom and pain: nothing soft, nothing sweet, nothing pitying, or hopeful, 
or subduing, did it inspire; only a grating anguish for her woes—not my loss 
—and a sombre tearless dismay at the fearfulness of death in such a form. 

‘ Eliza surveyed her parent calmly. After a silence of some minutes she 
observed :—“ With her constitution she should have lived to a good old age: 
her life was shortened by trouble.” And then a spasm constricted her 
mouth for an instant: as it passed away she turned and left the room, and 
so did I. Neither of us had dropt a tear.’—Vol. ii. p. 177—182. 


Here we have a deathbed of unrepentant sin described with 
as deliberate a minuteness and as serene a tranquillity as a 
naturalist might display in recording the mortal orgasms of a 
jelly-fish. It is the despair of Beaufort—the ‘He dies and 
makes no sign,’ without the response, ‘O God, forgive him!’ 
All the expressions of tenderness and forgiveness, on the part of 
the injured Jane, are skilfully thrown in so as to set off to the 
utmost the unconquerable hardness of the dying sinner’s heart. 
They are the pleadings of the good angel, made audible, and 
rejected to the last. We are compelled to see and acknowledge 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that Mrs. Reed dies without 
remorse, without excuse, and without hope. 

The plot is most extravagantly improbable, verging all along 
upon the supernatural, and at last running fairly into it. Al 
the power is shown and all the interest lies in the characters. 
We have before intimated our belief, that in Jane Eyre, the 
heroine of the piece, we have, in some measure, a portrait of the 
writer. If not, it is a most skilful imitation of autobiography. 
The character embodied in it is precisely the same as that which 
pervades the whole book, and breaks out most signally in the 
Preface—a temper naturally harsh, made harsher by ill usage, 
and visiting both its defect and its wrongs upon the world—an 
understanding disturbed and perverted by cynicism, but still 
strong and penetrating—fierce love and fiercer hate—all this 
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viewed from within and coloured by self-love. We only wish 
we could’ carry our hypothesis a step further, and suppose that 
the triumph which the loving and loveable element finally 
obtains over the unloving and unloveable in the fictitious 
character had also its parallel in the true. But we fear that 
few readers will rise from the book with that impression. 

The character of Mr. Rochester, the hero, the lover, and 
eventually the husband, of Jane Eyre, we have already noticed 
as being, to our minds, the characteristic production of a female 
pen. Not an Adonis, but a Hercules in mind and body, with a 
frame of adamant, a brow of thunder and a lightning eye, a look 
and voice of command, all-knowing and all-discerning, fierce in 
love and hatred, rough in manner, rude in courtship, with a 
shade of Byronic gloom and appetizing mystery—add to this that 
when loved he is past middle age, and when wedded he is blind 
and fire-scarred, and you have such an Acis as no male writer 
would have given his Galatea, and yet what commends itself asa 
true embodiment of the visions of a female imagination. The 
subordinate characters almost all show proportionate power. 
Mr. Brocklehurst, the patron and bashaw of Lowood, a female 
orphan school, in which he practises self-denial, alieno ventre, and 
exercises a vicarious humility, is a sort of compound of Squeers 
and Pecksniff, but more probable than either, and drawn with as 
strong a hand. His first interview with Jane Eyre, in which 
he appears to the eye of the child ‘like a black pillar,’ and a 
scene at Lowood in which, from the midst of a galaxy of 
smartly dressed daughters, he lectures the half-starved and half- 
clothed orphans on his favourite virtues, would be well worth 
quoting, but that their humour borders on the profane. His 
love of miracles of destruction is a true hit. Those miracles are 
still credible, So is the inscription on the wall of Lowood. 
‘Lowood Institution. This portion was rebuilt a.v. —, by 
‘ Naomi Brocklehurst, of Brocklehurst Hall, in this county.’ 
‘ Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
‘ good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.’ Mrs. 
Reed is a good type of the ‘strong-minded’ and odious woman. 
Excellent too, in an artistic point of view, is the character of St. 
John Rivers, the Calvinist clergyman and missionary, with all 
its complex attributes and iridescent hues—self-denial strangely 
shot with selfishness—earthly pride and restless ambition blend- 
ing and alternating with heaven-directed zeal, and resignation 
to the duties of a heavenly mission. The feeblest character in 
the book is that of Helen Burns, who is meant to be a perfect 
Christian, and is a simple seraph, conscious moreover of her own 
perfection. She dies early in the first volume, and our authoress 
might say of her saint, as Shakspeare said of his Mercutio, ‘If I 
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had not killed her, she would have killed me.’ In her, however, 
the Christianity of Jane Eyre is concentrated, and with her it 
expires, leaving the moral world in a kind of Scandinavian gloom, 
which is hardly broken by the faint glimmerings of a ‘ doctrine 
of the equality of souls,’ and some questionable streaks of that 
‘ world-redceming creed of Christ,’ which being emancipated from 
‘narrow human doctrines, that only tend to elate and magnify a 
few,’ is seldom invoked but for the purpose of showing that all 
Christian profession is bigotry and all Christian practice is 


hypocrisy. 

Tn imaginative ag tig Jane Eyre is very good. Take the 
following—probably from the threshold of the lake country— 
the neighbourhood of Kirby Lonsdale. 


‘I discovered, too, that a great pleasure, an enjoyment which the horizon 
only bounded, lay all outside the high and spike-guarded walls of our gar- 
den: this pleasure consisted in a prospect of noble summits girdling a great 
hill hollow, rich in verdure and shadow; in a bright beck, full of dark stones 
and sparkling eddies. How different had this scene looked when I viewed 
it laid out beneath the iron sky of winter, stiffened in frost, shrouded with 
snow! When mists as chill as death wandered to the impulse of east winds 
along those purple peaks, and rolled down “ing” and holm till they blended 
with the frozen fog of the beck! That beck itself was then a torrent, turbid 
and curbless: it tore asunder the wood, and sent a raving sound through 
the air, often thickened with wild rain or whirling sleet; and for the forest 
on its banks, that showed only ranks of skeletons. 

‘ April advanced to May: a bright, serene May it was; days of blue sky, 
placid sunshine, and soft western or southern gales filled up its duration. 
And now vegetation matured with vigour: Lowood shook its tresses: it 
became all green, all flowery ; its great elm, ash and oak skeletons were 
restored to majestic life; woodland plants sprang up profusely in its 
recesses ; unnumbered varieties of moss filled its hollows, and it made a 
strange grand sunshine out of the wealth of its wild primrose plants.’— 
Vol. i. pp. 145, 146. 


The rather ambitious descriptions of manners and social life 
which the book contains are, we are bound to say, a most decided 
failure. Their satire falls back with accumulated force upon the 
head of the satirist. It is ‘high life below stairs’ with a 
vengeance ; the fashionable world seen through the area railings, 
and drawn with the black end of the kitchen poker. Listen to 
the polite badinage of Mr. Rochester’s drawing room. 


‘ “ Certainly, my best ;” says Lady Ingram to her daughter, “ and I was 
quite right; depend on that: there are a thousand reasons why liaisons 
between governesses and tutors should never be tolerated a moment in 
any well-regulated house; firstly—” 

‘“ Oh gracious, mamma! Spare us the enumeration! Au reste, we all 
know them: danger of bad example to innocence of childhood ; distractions 
and consequent neglect of duty on the part of the attached ; mutual alliance 
and reliance; confidence thence resulting —insolence accompanying— 
—s and general blow up. Am I right, Baroness Ingram, of Ingram 

ark?” 
*« My lily-flower, you are right now, as always.” 
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Or the following playful coquetry between the said lily-flower 
and Mr. Rochester : — 


‘ “ Mr. Rochester, do you second my motion?” 

‘ « Madam, I support you on this point as on every other.” 

‘“ Then on me be the onus of bringing it forward. Signior Eduardo, 
are you in voice to-night?” 

‘ « Donna Bianca, if you command it, I will be.” 

‘ « Then Signior, I lay on you my sovereign behest to furbish up your 
lungs and other vocal organs, as they will be wanted on my royal service.” 

‘“ Who would not be the Rizzio of so divine a Mary?” 

‘« A fig for Rizzio!" cried she, tossing her head with all its curls, as she 
moved to the piano. ‘“ It is my opinion the fiddler David must have been 
an insipid sort of fellow: I like Black Bothwell better: to my mind a man 


is nothing without a spice of the devil in him; and history may say what it 
will of James Hepburn, but I have a notion, he was just the sort of wild, 

fierce, bandit-hero, whom I could have consented to gift with my hand.” 
‘“ Gentlemen, you hear! Now which of you most resembles Bothwell?” 
cried Mr. Rochester. 
% % 


* % oe * 

‘ “ Here then is a corsair song. Know that I doat on corsairs; and for 
that reason, sing it con spirito.” 

‘ “ Commands from Miss Ingram’s lips would put spirit into a mug of 
milk and water.” 

‘ “ Take care, then: if you don’t please me, I will shame you by showing 
how such things should be done.” 

‘ « That is offering a premium on incapacity: I shall now endeavour to 
fail.” 

““ Gardez-vous en bien! If you err wilfully, I shall devise a propor- 
tionate punishment.” 

‘ « Miss Ingram ought to be clement, for she has it in her power to inflict 
a chastisement beyond mortal endurance.” 

‘“ Ha! Explain!’ commanded the lady. 

‘“ Pardon me, madam: no need of explanation; your own fine sense 
must inform you that one of your frowns would be a sufficient substitute 
for capital punishment.” ’—Vol. ii. pp. 52—57. 


The Novelist is now completely lord of the domain of Fiction. 
Whatever good or evil is to be done in the present day through 
that medium, must be done by him. He is the only dramatist 
whose plays can now command an audience. He is the only 
troubadour who finds admittance into the carpeted and cushioned 
halls of our modern chivalry, and arrests the ear of the lords and 
ladies of the nineteenth century. His work is the mirror of 
our life. It is the Odyssey and the Niebelungen Lied under a 
strange form: but still it is them indeed. Man’s appetites do not 
change, nor his faculties, but only the external conditions under 
which they act; and the same appetites, the same faculties, 
which under one set of external conditions gave birth to 
Achilles, under another set give birth to Waverley or Pelham; 
who is to the reading gentleman what the son of Thetis was to 
the listening Greek—himself made perfect. 

In the infancy of nations—in the age of bodily prowess, war, 
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adventure, chivalry, when the mind is always turned outwards 
to great deeds and never inwards to itself, the Romance, be 
it in the prose form specifically so called, or in the ballad, or 
that higher form of ballad which is termed the Epic, holds un- 
divided sway. The Iliad and Odyssey ought to be classed, 
not with the A®neid, Paradise Lost and the Henriade, but 
with Amadis de Gaul and the Cid. Virgil, Milton, and Vol- 
taire have obscured the idea of the Epic, as the perfection of 
ballad poetry, by trying to write after the Epic model in an 
unepic age. The consequence of this error to themselves (a 
consequence which Virgil and Milton seem to have felt) is, that 
Virgil is redeemed from failure by certain non-epic passages, 
such as the history of Dido’s love, and the splendid Inferno and 
Paradiso in the Sixth Book; Voltaire fails utterly; and Milton, 
thanks to that immortal force of genius which his original fault 
of judgment could not force from its true bent, produces a great 
spiritual poem—the poem of Puritanism. 

To another age of civilization belongs the drama. This too 
has its time—a time which does not return. Homer’s heroes 
hurl stones ten times as large as his audience could hurl; but 
his audience too hurled stones, or they would not have heard of 
it with interest. In Shakspeare’s plays action may be ten times 
more intense and rapid, language ten times more vehement, and 
character ten times more marked than in the real men of his 
day ; but still in the real men of his day action was intense and 
rapid, language was vehement, and character was marked. The 
Sidneys, Raleighs, and Southamptons saw in the heroes of the 
stage what they themselves aimed at being, and, in some mea- 
sure, were. It was their own age which they saw imaged there, 
with all its grandeur and its grotesqueness, its free and swelling 
speech, its fierce and open passion, its strong and sudden hand. 
The wildest Utopia which the brain of an Idealist ever conceived, 
was only an exaggeration of the type of his own age. Plato’s 
Republic is but a Greek polity after all. And so, we may be 
sure, the eye of the great poet, when rolling in its finest phrensy, 
saw the men of his own day, though he saw them through and 
through, to the very core of their ‘humanity, and therefore was 
the poet of all ages while he was the dramatist of one. The 
essence of the drama is the development of character through 
action. When character is no longer developed in action—that 
is in visible action—the drama ceases. And that is the case in 
the period of civilization at which we are now arrived. You 
can no longer tell what a man is by what you see him do. The 
essence of action is driven inward; and what little does remain 
outward and visible, so as to be available for the purposes of the 
drama, is spread over so wide an expanse of mere conyentionality 
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and commonplace, that it cannot be eliminated and presented with 
dramatic rapidity without outraging all sense of probability. 
The perpetual tendency of civilization is to rub down all that 
is salient and prominent—all that of which the dramatist takes 
hold. The life of an individual of the higher classes in the 
present day is a perpetual cipwveia—a polite dissimulation. 
Good breeding prevents the transpiration of character in man- 
ner; and language is seldom used to reveal the heart, though 
scoundrels only use it to conceal their thoughts. You might as 
well produce your hero on the stage in a state of physical nudity, 
as in the state of moral nudity oA the drama requires. The 
spectre of Clio does indeed still walk the earth. We have tra- 
gedies of two kinds—the intolerable, which are meant to be 
acted, and the tolerable, which are not meant to be acted, but 
only read; that is, undramatic dramas—poems on moral sub- 
jects thrown into the form of dialogue and divided into acts and 
scenes. Three of this latter kind stand distinguished by ac- 
knowledged merit—‘ Edwin the Fair,’ ‘ Philip van Artevelde,’ 
and Mr. Kingsley’s ‘Saint’s Tragedy.’ In all these the scene is 
laid really—not formally only, as in the case of many of the plays 
of Shakspeare—in a far distant age: and in all, the thing prin- 
cipally aimed at and effected is not so much the development of 
character by action, as the embodiment of one predominent 
idea—an idea suggeste] in the case of ‘ The Saint’s Tragedy,’ 
and perhaps in that of ‘ Edwin the Fair’ also, by the theological 
controversies of our day, and which the poet takes occasion to 
express as it were from a vantage ground and with an appear- 
ance of impartiality, by putting it into the lips of other men, 
and throwing it back into other times. ‘ Philip van Artevelde’ is 
but an expansion of the simple moral of Wordsworth’s Dion: 
‘Him yo pleasure leads and peace attends, 
Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 
Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends,’ 

And each of these three productions has something in it essen- 
tially artificial and unreal. They are beautiful dramatic exer- 
cises—no more the genuine and spontaneous growth of the 
present age than any copy of Greek or Latin verses. 

Comedy shows more life. But it is not the comedy of Shak- 
speare—the counterpart of tragedy—the embodiment of the 
humorous and “Ag yee That appears no more in its proper 
shape, except when its spectre is raised by Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Kingsley. The comedy which does keep possession of the stage, 
is the comedy of manners, of the witty and the ridiculous. No 
other is any longer credible. A Falstaff or a Malvolio has be- 
come an impossible monster. The tailor and the schoolmaster, 
and the restraints and influences of polite society, have made 
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your fool, in all external things, very difficult to distinguish 
from your hero. 

Still the spirit lives, though the form has passed away. The 
ground once covered by the Epic and the Drama is now occu- 
pied by the multiform and multitudinous Novel in all its various 
phases, from ‘Ellen Middleton’ to ‘ Pickwick.’ That is to say, the 
novel has absorbed the strictly dramatic and epic element; for the 
lyric element which the Drama and Epic held, as it were, in solu- 
tion, is concentrated and crystallized under another form. We use 
the word ‘ lyric’ for want of a better, to include all poetry not 
narrative, descriptive, dramatic, or didactic—all the poetry of 
abstract feeling, sentiment, passion; without any reference to 
the ‘lyres’ and ‘ wires’ with which such poetry, or a large divi- 
sion of it, was once associated, and of which it still, unfortu- 
nately, babbles. Byron presents disembodied and in its essence 
the life which Bulwer has embodied in Pelham and Ernest Mal- 
travers; and the antagonists of Byron in poetry stand in a 
similar relation to the antagonists of Bulwer in prose, All 
those difficulties which oppose themselves with insuperable force 
to any attempt to epicize or dramatize the life of one day, the 
novelist, by means of his peculiar privileges and immunities, 
completely overcomes. Those long threads of commonplace 
doing and suffering which now make up the web of the most 
varied and eventful existence—which it is impossible to ignore, 
because, taken together, they are everything—impossible to nar- 
rate, because in their particulars they are mean—impossible to 
exhibit on the stage, because their length and complexity is infi- 
nite—are summed up and reduced to unity and significance. 
Between the rapidity and intensity of real and fictitious action a 
proportion is preserved, and the sense of probability is not out- 
raged. The essence of action is followed into the recesses of 
the heart, without the fatal necessity of perpetual soliloquies 
and ‘asides.’ The gesture which would be indescribable in the 
epic, and invisible or unmeaning on the stage, is to the reader 
described, made visible, and anal significant, by the exercise 
of an unlimited power of interpretation. The want of outward 
symbols and drapery is completely supplied by moral descrip- 
tion; the integuments of social form and etiquette are stripped 
off, and we see that the tragic and the comic, the heroic and 
the base, the Hamlet and the Polonius, the Achilles and the 
Thersites, have not departed from life, but are only hidden from 
the eye—that it is true, as Carlyle says, that there is the fifth 
act of a tragedy in every peasant’s death-bed, if you can only 
get it on the stage. The curtain of the novelist rises. The 
scene is a drawing room, where all the company are dressed 
alike; all have been drilled into a sort of Prussian discipline of 
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manners, and a marked trait of character scarcely escapes once 
an hour. The worst dressed man there is perhaps the man of 
rank, the best dressed is the nobody. We penetrate at once 
through all the outworks of Stultz and Chesterfield into the 
depths of every breast—we know the royal nature from the 
slavish, the hero from the knave. The grouping of the guests, 
their conversation, their attention or inattention, their ever 
look and gesture, has its true significance—a significance which 
no Garrick could impart. We discern the secret of the heart 
which causes a slight embarrassment of manner, a slight absence 
and wandering in discourse in the most polite and self-possessed 
of diners-out. We mark the plot or the intrigue which lurks 
in the arrangement of the party round the dinner table. We 
hear the bitter or passionate things which are said in soft words 
and with calm faces. The noise of the piano hides nothing 
from us. We know that the faint sigh which good breeding 
hushes on the lip would be, but for good breeding, an Othello’s 
groan. We see that the empty coffee cup is raised to the lip to 
conceal a smile of triumph, or the face buried in a book of prints 
to hide the pallor of despair. In this respect, indeed, the 
Novel has the advantage of the Drama, not only with reference 
to the necessities imposed by its particular subject matter, but 
in the abstract. When Johnson objects to Iago’s long soliloquy, 
that he is telling himself what he knows already, he is guilty of 
almost as great a platitude as in saying, that ‘had the scene of 
Othello opened in Cyprus, and the preceding incidents been 
occasionally related, there had been little wanting to a Drama of 
the most exact and scrupulous regularity!’ Iago is not telling 
himself anything; he is telling his audience what is passing 
through his mind. It is necessary to do so in order to give 
them a clue to his designs; but it is an awkward necessity, and 
one with which the genius of Shakspeare alone has dealt suc- 
cessfully. 

Our object in this somewhat rambling digression has been to 
show what responsibility rests upon the novelists of our day—a 
reflection which we beg to suggest to the authoress of Jane 
Eyre. With them it rests to determine, each for himself and 
according to the measure of his gifts, whether so powerful an 
instrument of moving men, as fiction is, shall be used to move 
them for good or evil. Are the poetic and artistic faculties 
given to man purely for his amusement? Are they alone of all 
his powers not subject in their exercise to the legislative or judicial 
conscience. Curiously enough, we believe no moral philoso- 
pher has yet given a complete scientific answer to this question. 
A philosophical account of that part of man’s essence which is 
neither moral nor intellectual, but lies midway between the two, 
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both in itself and in its relation to the moral and intellectual 
parts, would we believe still be an addition to Moral Science. 
Neither in the fragments which remain to us of the Poetics, nor 
in the psychology of the Sixth Book of the Ethics, can Aristotle 
be said to have approached this subject. Plato in his Republic 
makes the same mistake regarding poetry which he makes with 
regard to rhetoric in the Gorgias—the same with the Patristic 
writer who calls poetry ‘ vinum demonum’—that of confounding 
the faculty with its abuse—and the beautiful amende of the Ion, 
though it vindicates his instincts, does not mend his system. 
However this may be, the position that the poetic and artistic 
faculties are subject to conscience, is a truism in theory which 
seems to be metamorphosed into a paradox in practice. We 
suppose, for example, that Mrs. Marcet considered herself to be 
uttering an acknowledged truth in saying that Goldsmith’s 
‘ Deserted Village,’ being poetry, is none the worse for being 
bad political economy. Yet if this is so, neither is Don Juan, 
being also poetry, the worse for being bad religion. Goldsmith 
intended, or at least he foresaw that the effect of his poem 
would be, to raise certain sentiments and impressions relative to 
certain social questions; and if those sentiments were morbid 
and those impressions wrong, his poem is as plainly vicious as 
the most rigorous scientific treatise, embodying the same falla- 
cies, would have been. This may seem an exaggerated instance. 
It is an experimentum crucis, certainly—but where is the line of 
demarcation to be drawn? The rule of truth-telling is, to convey 
aright impression; and therefore, unless a poet is to be absolved 
from the rule of truth-telling, his sentiments, as distinguished from 
his facts, must all be true. Deny this, and the realms of poetry 
and fiction become, what poor Charles Lambe pretended to think 
they were, a sort of refuge from the sense of moral responsi- 
bility—a region where the speaker of lies or blasphemies does 
no harm and the hearer takes none—a place where the Omni- 
present is not, beyond ‘the uttermost parts of the sea,’ to which 
the spirit of the Psalmist, borne on the wings of morning, fled 
in vain—a darkness which shall no¢ be turned into day. We do 
not mean to say that the writer of fiction is called upon to play 
the part of the preacher or the theologian. Far from it. What 
he is called upon to do is to hold up a clear and faithful mirror 
to human nature—a mirror in which it shall see its good as good, 
its evil as evil. His pages must give back the true reflection of 
a world of which morality is the law, and into which Chris- 
tianity has entered. 

The tendency of English novelists seems happily to be at 
present in the right direction. Within the last fifteen years, 
common sense, at any rate, has achieved some victories in our 
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literature. Shakspeare has shone forth again, and Byron 
labours in eclipse. No heads, we believe, but those of shopboys 
and farmers’ daughters, are now in danger of being turned by 
Lytton*Bulwer. That Upas tree is pretty well withered up by 
contempt and ridicule in this country, though it still flourishes 
with rank luxuriance in the congenial soil of France. Dumas, 
Sue, and George Sand are, indeed, read by us, as well as by 
their own countrymen; but then we read them for the story, 
and laugh at the sentiment, which a Frenchman swallows as 
the word of life. The belief that the pen of a west-end Adonis 
could regenerate society, without the tedious process of repent- 
ance and self-government, is passing away with the last great 
men of that heroic age which produced the National Gallery 
and the Reform Bill. The religion which teaches that to sin is 
the indifferent-best way to save your soul, and that to prostitu- 
tion in the higher classes much will be forgiven, has day by day 
fewer symbolical writings and fewer prophets in the land. 
Whether another and a more fatal humbug may not succeed, 
and whether a certain phase of the religious novel may not 
prove that humbug, remains yet to be seen. But at present a 
better influence reigns in the whole world of fiction, poetry, 
and art ; and everywhere men who work by the rules of sense 
and truth, the Christian architect and the Christian writer, are 
slowly gaining ground, and seem likely—unless their course is 
cressed by some convulsion of society such as the last month 
has taught us to consider possible—to make rubble of the 
chimney-potted Parthenon and waste paper of the Satanic 
novel. 

What would be the fate of the authoress whose work we are 
now reviewing, should that happy consummation be brought to 
pass, must be considered as doubtful. To say that ‘Jane 
Eyre’ is positively immoral or antichristian, would be to do its 
writer an injustice. Still it wears a questionable aspect. The 
choice is still to be made, and he who should determine it aright 
would do literature and society some service. The authoress of 
‘Jane Eyre’ will have power in her generation, whether she 
choose to exercise it for good or evil. She has depth and 
breadth of thought—she has something of that peculiar gift of 
genius, the faculty of discerning the wonderful in and through 
the commonplace—she has a painter’s eye and hand—she has 
great satiric power, and, in spite of some exaggerated and mor- 
bid cynicism, a good fund of common sense. To this common 
sense we would appeal. Let her take care that while she 
detects and exposes humbug in other minds, she does not suffer 
it to gain dominion in her own. Let her take warning, if she 
will, from Mr. Thackeray, to whom she dedicates her second 
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edition, whom she thinks ‘the first social regenerator of the 
day,’ and whose ‘ Greek-fire sarcasm’ and ‘ levin-brand denun- 
ciation’ she overwhelms with such extravagant panegyric. Let 
her mark how, while looking every where for ‘ Snobs’ to de- 
nounce, he has himself fallen into one, and not the least vicious, 
phase of that very character which he denounces. Or let her 
seek a more signal and ominous example in the history of 
that far higher mind which, after demolishing innumerable 
‘shams,’ has itself, for want of a real faith of its own, sunk 
into the mournfullest sham of all. Let her reconsider her pre- 
face, and see how conventional may be the denouncer of con- 
ventionality, how great an idol the iconoclast may leave unbroken 
in himself. Let her cease, if she can, to think of herself as 
Micaiah, and of society as Ahab. Let her be a little more 
trustful of the reality of human goodness, and a little less 
anxious to detect its alloy of evil. She will lose nothing in 
piquancy, and gain something in healthiness and truth. We 
shall look with some anxiety for that second effort which is 
proverbially decisive of a writer’s talent, and which, in this case, 
will probably be decisive of the moral question also. 

















Art. V.—Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings both of the 
Old and New Testament, an Argument of their Veracity, &c. 
By the Rev. J. J. Buunt, B.D. Margaret Professor of Divinity. 
London: J. W. Parker. 1847. 


Ir is a hard necessity that is imposed on the Christian Ad- 
vocate and Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge 
by the terms of their foundation; and we cannot but fear that 
the duties of the latter, as at present performed, are greatly 
detrimental to the highest interests of the academic body. Our 
quarrel is not, of course, with the present lecturer, who is ad- 
mirably qualified for the post, nor with the munificent founder 
of these liberally endowed offices, whose pious care for the 
integrity of the Church’s faith is worthy of all commendation. 
Living at a time when infidelity was rife both in England and 
on the Continent, and when the full powers of some of the 
highest intellects of the day were unhappily directed against 
revealed truth, he fell into the very natural and pardonable 
error of believing that the strife once commenced must continue 
for centuries, and that the impugners of the Christian faith, 
among whom was enrolled such an array of diversified talent, 
would require still to be confronted by the ablest champions of 
orthodoxy, such as it was his anxious care to provide for all 
succeeding generations. Thus the ‘learned and ingenious 
person, who holds the office of Christian Advocate ‘ for a 
term not exceeding five or six years,’ is bound ‘ to compose 
‘ yearly, whilst in office, some proper and judicious answer or 
‘ answers every year, to all such new and popular, or other cavils 
‘or objections against the Christian and revealed religion, or 
‘against the religion of nature, as may seem best or most 
‘ proper to deserve or require an answer, whether the same be 
‘ancient or modern objections, but chiefly such as are most 
‘ modern; and especially such as have appeared in the English 
‘ language of late years against Christianity, and which may not 
* seem to have received a full and sufficient answer.’ His field 
is further restricted in a subsequent part of the will; for his 
answers are to be directed ‘ only against notorious infidels, 
‘ whether atheists or deists, not descending to any particular 
‘ controversies or sects among Christians themselves, except 
* some new or dangerous error, either of superstition or enthu- 
‘siasm, as of popery and methodism, cither in opinion or 
‘ practice shall prevail.” Such is the office of the Christian 
Advocate; but for fear his defence of the faith, endangered as 
it was still to be by hosts of adversaries, should prove alone 
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unavailing to rescue it from jeopardy, the front of the Christian 
battle was further strengthened by ‘the Hulsean Lecturer or 
Christian Preacher’—an annual office, though usually in 
practice biennial. His duty is, by the founder’s will, to preach 
and to print twenty sermons in each year, the object of which 
is ‘to show the evidence for revealed religion, or to explain 
‘some of the most difficult texts, or obscure parts of Holy 
‘ Scripture—or both.’ 

Such was the provision made by Mr. Hulse, just seventy 
years since, for the maintenance of revealed truth in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, against all cavils and objections of atheists, 
infidels, or heretics for ever. But happily for the University, 
and for the country, it came to pass that even before his inten- 
tions could be carried into effect, the necessity had well-nigh 
ceased: for not only had the impugners of revelation been 
signally defeated, and the whole tide of atheism and infidelity 
driven back, but the controversy had furnished the Church with 
weapons of proof against all future assailants, much more 
potent than were likely to be forged in a time of peace and 
security, which she wisely laid up in her armory, and in the use 
of which she required her children to be practised before they 
ventured to seek her Lord’s commission for the office and work of 
the ministry. But it was obviously very undesirable to perpetuate 
the memory of bygone controversies by annual publications, 
and weekly sermons through six months in the year. It wasa 
questionable advantage to the academic body to have served up 
to them exploded arguments of defeated sceptics, and to have the 
foundations of their faith shaken only to show how strong they 
were. Add to which, the ‘ingenious person,’ who held the 
appointment was oft-times sorely perplexed in his choice of 
an error to demolish. Driven to cater for blasphemies among 
the obscure pages of some unknown infidel writer, whose argu- 
ments had not received a sufficient answer simply because they 
were too contemptible to require one, he was little likely to 
gain much advantage himself, or to be of material benefit to 
others. Christian truth is far too sacred a subject on which to 
exercise the dialectic faculties; an atheist or infidel is in far too 
awful a position to serve as a mere foil and dummy on which to 
exhibit the skill or strength of a fencer or a pugilist. Besides, 
the spirit of controversy was sure to haunt the University 
pulpit, long after the demon of unbelief had been driven out; 
and if copious doses of Paley-and-water were administered 
Sunday by Sunday to listless boors in country villages, thread- 
worn arguments far above the low level of their dull compre- 
hensions, in proof of doctrines which they had neither the wit 
to understand nor the will to question, the ordinary or select 
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preachers in the University pulpit were sure to bestow sufficient 
attention on the outworks of the Christian faith, without any 
special provision made by Mr. Hulse, or others, and without any 
great advantage to their audience, except, perhaps, to demonstrate 
to the luckless undergraduates in the galleries the great advan- 
tage of mastering their ‘little-go’ subjects, that they too, in their 
turn, might astonish an admiring congregation by a similar 
display on the same stage. 

But the founder’s will was explicit; and however the ordinary 
supply of authors or preachers was more than sufficient to coun- 
teract and defeat all opposition to the faith, yet the annual 
volume of the Christian Advan, and the Twenty Sermons of 
the Lecturer, ever dealing with ‘notorious infidels, whether 
atheists or deists,’ were still to be continued through all time. 
It was like continuing a cannonade after the enemy’s guns were 
silenced, and his stronghold surrendered; or rather ike raking 
up the ashes of a heretic, in order to commit them to the flames, 
and disperse them to the winds of heaven, to spread their pesti- 
lential influence far and wide. 

The result might have been anticipated. Productions of a 
very mediocre character have been inflicted on the patient Uni- 
versity by the learned and ingenious persons who have succeeded 
in getting up some infidelity for the nonce. Jejune sermons, 
scarcely listened to, and never read, have been teeming from the 
pulpit and press for more than a quarter of a century. True, 
the Court of Chancery, in mere pity to the young men, (whom, 
as minors, it may naturally regard with feelings of tender affec- 
tion—as wards), has ordered the number of Lectures to be re- 
duced to eight; but those eight occupy the University pulpit 
on the afternoons of two of the most important months in the 
year, and stand in the way of subjects of far greater importance, 
or at least of far higher interest at present. We do not wish to 
undervalue the evidences of Christianity ; we do not deny that 
they ought to form part of an University education, not merely 
for candidates for Holy Orders, but for all degrees and estates of 
students; but we do deeply regret that the young men who 
enter upon their University career in the October Term from 
year to year, should be entertained for the whole month with 
grave discussions of knotty points of theology to which they 
are for the most part, it is to be hoped, entire strangers, and for 
the consideration of which they are in no wise prepared. Surely 
it would be much more profitable to them to receive practical 
directions not unbecoming such a presence, for their protection 
against those numerous snares to which many are for the first 
time exposed, and for their guidance in their academic course, 
which must give a tone and colour to their whole future life. 
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But this golden opportunity of bending the tender twig in the 
right direction, of instilling Christian principles which might 
impart a durable character to the youth of England, is now 
wasted in worse than useless discussions, the chief result of 
which is to create doubts on points that were before-time mat- 
ters of unquestioning faith, and to foster a captious, cavilling, 
controversial spirit—the ‘disputandi pruritus, Ecclesie scabies.’ 

It is well that the Christian student in a Christian University 
should be taught to prove the authority of the Sacred Canon, and 
to discriminate between the canonical and apocryphal books, 
(although, as times are, there is more danger of his underrating 
the apocrypha than of the contrary extreme); but there is 
something of higher importance still; and that is, the formation 
of such habits, the selection of such friends, the cultivation of 
such studies, as may enable him to pass his University course 
uncorrupted, and to look back upon it without compunction, 
and as may fit him for the faithful discharge of those duties for 
which God’s providence has designed him. 

We have said nothing of the impropriety of devoting the 
season of Lent or Easter to subjects such as those which are to 
form the staple of the Hulsean Lectures, (the second month in 
the academic year assigned to that much enduring functionary is 
the month of April), for the grievance is more tolerable than 
that which has now been noticed. On the whole, then, it would 
appear that the University, in the present generation, is no great 
gainer by the munificence of Mr. Hulse; nor are we sure that 
the country is much the wiser for the lucubrations of the Christian 
Advocates. There seems to be a fatality among their publica- 
tions. They never live. Like Jonah’s gourd, ‘they come up 
in a night, and perish in a night.’ Few men out of the Univer- 
sity know that there is such an office. Once, perhaps, in a half 
century, there may rise up a giant in theology, a malleus here- 
ticorum, who is so unfortunate as to find in the prolific soil of 
Germany a monster progeny of infidels against whom to direct 
his well-aimed blows; and a series of such publications as those 
of Dr. Mill ‘ On the application of the Pantheistic Principles 
to the Theory and Historic Criticism of the Gospels,’ will live, 
as they deserve, long after the controversy which called them 
forth is forgotten; but, for the most part, the authors and their 
productions are consigned together to a well-merited, but inglo- 
rious oblivion, after having astonished a small circle for nine 
days, by curious discoveries in the field of Scripture criticism, or 
by treating the Divine discourses of our Lord as a piece of com- 
plicated mechanism—a process which involves the sublime and 
simple majesty of our Saviour’s practical teaching in obscurit 
and seeming confusion, from which it is to be extricated by the 
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aid of quaint, inexplicable, unintelligible diagrams, or synoptical 
tables, and not more lucid dissertations. 

We have been led to these remarks by observing that the 
works of Professor Blunt, embodied in this volume, ‘ were all 
of them originally the substance of sermons delivered before 
the University, some in a course of Hulsean Lectures, others 
on various occasions.’ Mr. Blunt’s productions have, therefore, 
escaped the common fate of such publications; and, on the 
whole, they deserved to do so. Indeed, they are much better 
suited to form a volume of evidences—always subsidiary to 
other more substantial arguments—than for delivery in the 
University pulpit. It is astonishing how prevalent the mon- 
strous notion has become, that the academic body requires a 
course of teaching which would be suitable to no other congre- 
gation of Christians in the land. It is often assumed that they 
are not to be treated as Christians, but as sceptics or infidels. 
Plain practical sermons, dealing with the eternal truths of 
Revelation, and deducing from Christian doctrines rules of a 
holy life, have happily superseded the cold and _ heathenish 
morality of Blair and his school, in our towns and villages; and 
the various orders and degrees of men among us, from the noble 
to the peasant, so long as they remain under any religious 
restraint, are reminded from week to week of the paramount 
importance of things unseen, and warned against the snares to | 
which their various avocations expose them. This is now the 
idea of what parochial teaching ought to be. And are not the 
engrossing studies of our Universities equally dangerous, to those 
who pursue them with diligence—as it is the clear duty of the 
Christian student to do—with the cares and business and plea- 
sures of the world? Covetousness is the form of idolatry to 
which the {merchant is exposed—Zuropoa yap $tAoKepdéorarov 
yévoc, as they were in S. Chrysostom’s time,—but is there no 
idolatry of the intellect? Worldly carefulness is the peculiar 
snare of the poor; but are there no fascinations in science and 
literature to beguile the unwary scholar to his ruin? Of all 
men in the world, none need more constantly to be reminded of 
his true position in the world, and of the only worthy and legi- 
timate end and object of mental cultivation, or he may become 
so absorbed in the pursuit of mere secular learning as to forget 
or to neglect the safeguards which alone can secure him from 
its evil influences. 

What then can we hope when the University preachers, con- 
verting the pulpit into a professorial chair, the church into a 
lecture-room, pander to the vitiated appetites which it should 
be their aim to correct, by argumentative discourses on points 
of theology sometime controverted in the Christian Church ? 
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The sarcasm ascribed to an aged functionary in one of our 
universities, might be well nigh justified by his experience, 
when he said—‘I have attended the University sermons for 
fifty years, and I am a Christian yet!’ 

But bad as is the case at Cambridge, to which these remarks 
particularly apply, it is perhaps worse at the sister University, 
where a practice is said to prevail which cannot be too strongly 
reprobated. The Cambridge University preachers have at 
least so much sense of decency that they do not commonly 
court popularity with the dominant party, by quoting garbled 
extracts from the published writings of an obnoxious individual, 
that so they may ingratiate themselves with ‘ responsible gover- 
nors, in whose gift is the patronage. No doubt there are the 
same number of honest, earnest men in both universities, 
anxious ‘to deliver their testimony’ before those important as- 
semblies; all the various modifications of sentiment tolerated in 
the Church find expression alike in both pulpits; and the whole 
scheme of Christian doctrine is compressed into the narrow 
limits of one sermon, by carpet-divines, with like frequency in 
both: but no Cambridge Professor is precluded from attending 
the University Sermon by the almost certain prospect of a per- 
sonal attack from which he has no protection, or of an unjust 
censure from which lies no appeal. ts may it be before such 


personalities become the test of orthodoxy in the Cambridge 


University Pulpit ! 

But to return to the ‘ Undesigned Coincidences.’ Their un- 
suitableness for the purposes of pulpit instruction—which is the 
first thought that occurs to the mind that can realise the mon- 
strous fact that they were all of them delivered as sermons— 
cannot be justly charged on the author. He was Hulsean 
Lecturer, and there was no help for him. And although it is 
difficult to conceive that the ‘Hore Pauline’ could by any 
manner of means be converted into sermons available for pur- 
— of practical instruction, we yet hope that this may have 

een the case with Mr. Blunt’s discourses, which he tells us 
have been divested of the form of sermons. Not but that there 
still remain some passages admirably adapted for the purpose 
which we apprehend a Christian preacher should ever propose 
to himself in handling inspired Scripture: viz. to make it ‘ pro- 
‘ fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
‘in righteousness; that the man of God may be perfect, 
‘ throughly furnished unto all good works.’ 

The volume, however, invites criticism rather as an argument 
for the veracity of the Holy Scriptures, than as a collection of 
University sermons; and in this view we shall now regard it. 
The nature of the argument will be readily understood by those 
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who are acquainted with the valuable work just mentioned. 
Mr. Blunt has extended to the whole Bible the argument of 
undesigned coincidences—applied with such masterly success by 
Paley to the vindication of the genuineness and authenticity of 
S. Paul's Epistles. But we deeply regret that in following out 
this design, the Professor has not had more regard to the im- 
proved tone of the age for which he writes. The phraseology 
of Dr. Paley, so offensive as it must needs be to a reverent 
mind, was scarcely justified by the circumstances of the times 
in which he lived, when it was judged expedient to meet the 
sceptics on their own ground, and to adopt the terms of their 
own assumptions in argument. It is most undesirable to per- 
petuate such phraseology ; and if wndesigned coincidences neces- 
sarily involve its use, it becomes a serious question whether 
Revelation does not lose more than it gains by the argument. 
The following passage, which is one of the mildest forms of that 
very offensive insinuation in which the volume abounds, will 
serve also to explain more clearly the design of the author. 

‘ The general drift of our argument is this, that when we see 
‘the writers of the Scriptures clearly telling the truth in those 
‘ cases where we have the means of checking their accounts,— 
* when we see that they are artless, consistent, veracious writers, 
‘ where we have the opportunity of examining the fact, it is 
* reasonable to believe that they are telling the truth in those cases 
‘ where we have not the means of checking them,—that they are © 
‘ veracious where we have not the means of putting them to 
* proof. —(P. 3.) The bare idea of imposture is so utterly 
abhorrent to reverential feelings, and so dangerous to an un- 
stable mind, that it ought ever to be clothed in the most 
cautiously guarded language. Stated it must be, for the whole 
argument is based on the supposition, but it cannot be right 
to parade the inspired writers as possible ‘impostors’ (pp. 6, 34), 
or ‘subtle contrivers’ (p. 37), as dupes or enthusiasts, whose 
writings are possibly fictions (¢. g. pp. 32, 34), however cleverly 
they may be afterwards freed from the imputation by proving 
the consistency of their narrative. An apologist for Reve- 
lation may surely controvert infidel objections without for a 
moment treating the Divine records as mere human compo- 
sitions. ‘There seems even to be a temporary oblivion of the 
inspiration of the Pentateuch, when it is said (p. 43), that 
Moses ‘has left -himself open to misconstruction, by the very 
‘ unguarded and artless manner in which he expresses himself, 
‘and has even placed the character of Jacob as an exclusive 
‘ worshipper of the true God, unintentionally in jeopardy’ (comp. 

p. 47, 50, 51, 62, 74, 85). Not to multiply examples of this 
Find of violence done to the religious veneration of Christians 
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by Professor Blunt, we must add that had he trusted more to 
the penetration of his readers, and left them, as he might safely 
have done, to deduce for themselves the consequences of the 
coincidences which he has pointed out, he would not have laid 
himself open to this grave charge, nor would his argument have 
lost any of its intrinsic value. It is entirely gratuitous to 
imagine ‘ the discovery of a fifth or sixth Gospel ;’ (p. 260,) and 
the irreverence is not corrected by an exhortation ‘to apply 
‘ourselves diligently to comparing together the four witnesses 
‘which we have, instead of indulging a fruitless desire for more,’ 
(p. 261,)—as though there were not some unfathomable mystery 
of heavenly import in these numbers, ordained from the sr 
ning, as they were typified under the old dispensation:—a 
persuasion with which the mind of a true Catholic is so 
thoroughly imbued that he cannot contemplate the possibility 
of the catastrophe supposed in p. 314,—‘ Had the Gospel of 
‘ St. John been the only portion of the New Testament which 
‘had descended to our times, and all record of the ascension 
‘ perished.’ 

But we gladly turn from the contemplation of this unfavour- 
able aspect of the volume before us, and forbear to comment on 
other instances of the same style. It is the fault, no doubt, of 
the school in which he studied the evidences of Christianity : 
and we have noticed it more by way of warning than of censure, 
being fully convinced of the mischievous tendency of such con- 
troversial writings, as would sacrifice in defence of the faith all 
that reverential awe for its sacred repository, which is its 
surest safeguard: while, as far as the individual is concerned, 
we cheerfully acquit the respected writer of all intentional 
irreverence. 

The ‘ Undesigned Coincidences’ are divided into four parts, 
coinciding with the several volumes in which this work origin- 
ally appeared. They consist of:—‘ The Veracity of the Books 
of Moses,’ ‘ The Veracity of the Historical Scriptures of the 
Old Testament,’ and ‘the Veracity of the Gospels and Acts, 
argued from undesigned coincidences to be found in them, when 
compared in their several parts; and, in the last instance, when 
compared also with the writings of Josephus.’-—( Preface, p. v.) 

We regret that we can speak with only qualified commendation 
of the performances of Professor Blunt in this department of 
Scripture criticism; but it must be said that a very large pro- 

ortion of the coincidences are so evidently undesigned, that one 
is inclined to doubt their reality, even after they have been 
pointed out; others are mere fancies, often proceeding on false 
premises; while, of the really sound ones, many have been 
noticed by former commentators, and others, which are obvious 
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to the most superficial reader, are set forth with a parade that 
is wholly superfluous. 

We will adduce two examples from divisions of the volume. 

No student, it is apprehended, can fail to remark in the 
book of Genesis certain indications of a regularly constituted 
Church, with a ritual and ceremonial suitable to the primi- 
tive simplicity of the world’s infancy, traditional traces whereof 
may be discovered in the various forms of idolatry that by 
degrees superseded the worship of the true God. These ‘ scat- 
‘tered and imperfect fragments (as it were) of the fabric of 
‘a patriarchal Church,’ Professor Blunt has collected and 
arranged, and woven into an harmonious whole with charac- 
teristic ingenuity. But here, unhappily, in his zeal to accu- 
mulate proofs of a position which no intelligent person would 
be disposed to question, he has run counter to the received 
expositions of all catholic commentators in a passage of deep 
and mysterious import. Of the three angelic visitors that 
appeared to Abraham in the plain of Mamre, there was 
obviously One of surpassing dignity, to Whom the patriarch 
more immediately addresses himself, and Who renews in His 
own name the promise long since made to Abraham, and deter- 
mines the exact time of its accomplishment. The names, the 
titles, and attributes given to this Angel, plainly mark Him as 
the Divine Word, afterwards incarnate for our redemption,— 
the Only-begotten Son, Who declared the invisible Father © 
to the patriarchs and prophets of the earlier dispensations. 
Accordingly, when Abraham had brought his heavenly guests 
on their way toward the Cities of the Plain, and the Lorp had 
declared to Abraham the thing which He was about to do, we 
read, ‘ The men turned their faces from thence, and went toward 
Sodom; but Abraham stood yet before the Lorn.’ The obvious 
conclusion from this narrative is, that the Divine Person 
with whom he was conversing, and with whom he interceded 
for the devoted city, still stood in bodily form before him, while 
the two angels passed on: and that this is a correct conclusion 
is proved by the arrival of the two angels at Sodom in the 
evening; and by the words (in verse 33), ‘The Lorp went on 
His way, as soon as He had left communing with Abraham,’ 
But this sublime and awful view of the intercession is com- 
pletely lost sight of by Mr. Blunt, who adduces the expressions 
which relate to a personal, visible presence of Deity, in proof 
of a consecrated locality, ‘where prayer was wont to be 
made.’—P. 9. 

In a subsequent passage, where he seems to take a truer 
view of this particular point, he is very unhappy in the coinci- 
dence which he finds between Abraham’s intercession for Sodom, 
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and his kinsman’s sojourn in that city; as though it were not 
obvious to a child, that his affection for Lot was the chief 
motive to that earnest plea in behalf of the city where he dwelt; 
and the remark that ‘the whole (xviiith) chapter might be read 
‘without our gathering from it a single hint that he had any 
‘relative within ten days’ journey of the place,’ is simply un- 
meaning, when we remember the prominence that is given to 
the fact in an earlier part of the patriarch’s history, (chap. xiii. 
xiv.) and in the chapter immediately following. 

To return to the reconstructed Church of the patriarchs. 
We abstain from assailing other weak points in the argument, 
which are many; and would rather notice with commendation 
the very beautiful manner in which the author has exhibited 
the types of that primitive dispensation. They have no claim 
perhaps to the merit of originality, as the readers of Warburton 
will know, but they are well and forcibly put. Having adduced 
proofs (some very fanciful and far-fetched) of ‘ places set apart 
‘for worship; persons to officiate; a decent ceremonial; an 
‘ appointed season for holy things; and of the duties and doctrines 
‘ which were taught in that ancient Church,’ (p. 23); of ‘ sacri- 
fices and sacraments,’-—he thus proceeds (p. 25):— 


‘Then, as she had her sacrifices and sacraments, so had she her types,— 
types which in number scarcely yield to those of the Levitical law, in pre- 
cision and interest, perhaps, exceed them. For we meet with them in the 
names and fortunes of individuals whom the Almighty Disposer of events, 
without doing violence to the natural order of things, exhibits as pages of 
a living book, in which the Promise is to be read—as characters expressing 
His counsels and covenants writ by His own finger—as actors, whereby he 
upholds to a world, not yet prepared for less gross and sensible impressions, 
scenes tocome. It would lead me far beyond the limits of my argument 
were I to touch upon the multitude of instances, which will crowd, 
however, I doubt not, upon the minds of my readers. I might tell of 
Adam, whom St. Paul himself calls “ the figure” or type “ of Him that was to 
come,”—( Rom. v. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 45). I might tell of the sacrifice of 
Isaac, (though not altogether after him whose vision upon this subject, 
always bright, though often baseless, would alone have immortalized his 
name)—of that Isaac, whose birth was preceded by an annunciation to 
his mother (Gen. xviii. 10), whose conception was miraculous (Gen. xviii. 
14); who was named of the angel before he was conceived in the womb 
(Gen. xvii. 19), and Joy, or Laughter, or Rejoicing was that name (Gen. 
xxi. 6); who was, in its primary sense, the seed in which all the nations of 
the earth were to be blessed (Gen. xxii. 18); whose projected death was a 
rehearsal, as it were, almost two thousand years beforehand, of the great 
offering of all. The very mountain, Moriah, not chosen by chance, not 
chosen for convenience, for it was three days’ journey from Abraham’s 
dwelling-place, but no doubt appointed of God as the future scene of a 
Saviour’s passion too; (Gen. xxii. 2; 2 Chron. iii. 1.) A son, an only 
son, the victim; the very instrument of the oblation, the wood, not carried 
by the young men, not carried by the ass which they had brought with 
them, but laid on the shoulders of him that was to die, as the cross was 
borne up that same ascent by Him who, in the fulness of time, was 
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destined to expire upon it. But I indeed see the Promise all Genesis 
through ; so that our Lord might well begin with Moses, in expounding 
the things concerning himself, (Luke xxiv. 27.) And well might Philip 
say, ‘ We have found Him of whom Moses in the law did write,’ (Johni. 45.) 
I see the Promise all Genesis through, and if I have constructed a rude 
and imperfect temple of patriarchal worship out of the fragments which 
offer themselves to our hands in that history, the Messiah to come is the 
spirit that must fill that temple with His all-pervading presence; none 
other than He must be the Shechinah of the tabernacle we have reared. 
For I confess myself wholly at a loss to explain the nature of that Book on 
any other principle, or to unlock its mysteries by any other key. Couple 
it with this consideration, and I see the scheme of Revelation, like 
the physical scheme, proceeding with beautiful uniformity; an unity of 
plan connecting, as it has been well said by Paley, the chicken roosting 
upon its perch with the spheres revolving through the firmament; and an 
unity of plan connecting in like manner the meanest accidents of a house- 
hold with the most illustrious visions of a prophet. Abstracted from this 
consideration, I see in it details of actions, some trifling, some even offen- 
sive, pursued at a length, when compared with the whole, singularly dis- 
proportinate ; while things which the angels would desire to look into are 
passed over and forgotten. But this principle once admitted, and all is 
consecrated—all assumes a new aspect; trifles that seem at first not bigger 
than a man’s hand, occupy the heavens; and wherefore Sarah laughed, 
for instance, at the prospect of a son ; and wherefore that /augh was 
rendered immortal in his name; and wherefore the sacred historian dwells 
on a matter so trivial, whilst the world and its vast concerns were lying 
at his feet, I can fully understand.’ Pp. 25—27. 


The following coincidence is sufficiently happy; but its force 


is much weakened by an over anxiety to press its application in 
confirmation of an extraordinary event in the life of Abraham ; 
and we are reminded again and again of the possibility of 
imposture in the narrator. The meeting between Abraham’s 
steward and Rebekah has been narrated :— 


‘To read is to believe this story. But the point in it to which I beg the 
attention of my readers is this, that Rebekah is said to be “ the daughter of 
Bethuel the son of Mileah, which she bare unto Nahor.” It appears, therefore, 
that the granddaughter of Abraham’s brother is to be the wife of Abraham’s 
son ; i.e. that a person of the third generation on Nahor’s side, is found of 
suitable years for one of the second generation on Abraham’s side. Now 
what could harmonize more remarkably with a fact elsewhere asserted, 
though here not even touched upon, that Sarah the wife of Abraham was 
for a long time barren, and had no child till she was stricken in years? Thus 
it was, that a generation on Abraham's side was lost, and the grandchildren 
of his brother in Haran were the coevals of his own child in Canaan.’'— 
Pp. 33, 34. 


The proofs of the imbecility of Bethuel, (No. iv.) and the 
attempt to decide the subject of Isaac’s evening meditation in 
the field, (No. v.) are far from convincing. We pass over other 
instances of undesigned coincidence in the books of Moses ; a 
few ingenious, many fanciful, and several transparent, all decked 
out with phraseology borrowed, unconsciously we believe, from 
the infidel school,—of which we have already expressed our 
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extreme abhorrence. We proceed to the book of Joshua, in 
which the following example (No. i.) strikes us as happy and 
well worked out. It relates to the miraculous passage of the 
Jordan. (Joshua iii. 14—17.) 


‘Now in the midst of this miraculous narrative, an incident is mentioned, 
though very casually, which dates the season of the year when this passage 
of the Jordan was effected. The feet of the priests, it seems, were dipped 
in the brim of the water; and this is explained by the season being that of 
the periodical inundation of Jordan, that river overflowing his banks all 
the time of harvest. The barley harvest is here meant, or the former 
harvest, as it is elsewhere called, in contradistinction to the wheat, or latter 
harvest; for in the fourth chapter (ver. 19) we read, “ the people came up 
out of Jordan on the tenth day of the first month,” that is, four days before 
the passover, which fell in with the barley harvest; the wheat harvest not 
being fully completed till Pentecost, or fifty days later in the year, when 
the wave-loaves of the first fruits of the wheat were offered up. The 
Israelites passed the Jordan then, it appears, at the time of barley harvest. 
But we are told in Exodus, that at the plague of hail, which was but a day 
or two before the passover, “the flax and the barley were smitten, for the 
barley was in the ear, and the flax was bolled; but the wheat and the rye 
were not smitten, for they were not grown up.” (Exodus ix. 31, 32.) It 
should seem, therefore, that the flax and the barley were crops which 
ripened about the same time in Egypt; and as the climate of Canaan did 
not differ materially from that of Egypt, this, no doubt, was the case in 
Canaan too; there, also, these two crops would come in at the same time. 
The Israelites, therefore, who crossed the Jordan, as we have seen in one 
passage, at the harvest, and that harvest, as we have seen in another 
passage, the barley harvest, must, if so, have crossed it at the flax harvest. 

Now, in a former chapter, we are informed, that three days before 
Joshua ventured upon the invasion, he sent two men spies, to view the 
land, even Jericho. (Joshua i. 2; ii. 1—23; iii. 2.) It was a service of 

eril; they were received by Rahab, a woman of that city, and lodged in 
er house ; but the entrance of these strangers at nightfall was observed 
and search was made for the men. Rahab, however, fearing God, at 
much present risk, protected her guests from their pursuers. But how? 
“She brought them up to the roof of her house, and hid them with the 
stalks of flax.” (Joshua ii. 6.) The stalks of flax, no doubt just cut down, 
which she had spread upon the roof of her house to steep and to season.’— 
Pp. 108—110. 


It has been already shown, how in order to make out a case 
of coincidence, the connexion of historical facts is kept out 
of sight by Professor Blunt, in the case of Abraham’s inter- 
cession for Sodom. We have now to remark that similar liber- 
ties are taken with the Geography of the Old Testament. The 
explorers of the tribe of Dan, sent forth to spy out the land, 
with a view to found a colony, ‘came to Laish, and saw the 
‘ people that were therein, how they dwelt careless, after the 
‘manner of the Sidonians, quiet and secure; and there was no 
‘magistrate in the land, that might put them to shame in any- 
‘thing; and they were far from the Sidonians, and had no 
‘business with any man.’ (Judges xviii. 7.) ‘From this it 
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‘ should appear,’ says Mr. Blunt, ‘that Laish, though far from 
‘ Sidon, was in early times a town belonging to Sidon, and 
‘ probably inhabited by Sidonians; for it was after their manner 
‘ that the people lived ;’ (p. 112). Now we accept this gloss; it 
is far from original. Indeed the fact appears very obvious, 
when taken in connexion with a subsequent remark of the 
sacred historian, in narrating the sack of Laish by the Danites ; 
‘ there was no deliverer, because it was far from Sidon ;’ (ver. 28.) 
But the ‘very curious geographical coincidence’ which the 
Professor has discovered in a passage of Deuteronomy, is mere 
fancy. Laish was situated at the foot of Mount Hermon, 
‘which Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion, and the Amorites 
‘call it Shenir.’ (Deut. iii. 9.) The Sidonian name of the 
mountain is accounted for by the Sidonian colony at its foot; 
and a parade is made of the inferences and deductions by which 
we arrive at this conclusion; as though there was anything 
strange in a remarkable mountain having two distinct names 
among two people, to either of whom it was a conspicuous 
object, as Hermon must ever have been equally to the Sidonians 
and the Amorites. We fully agree with Mr. Blunt, that ‘the 
geography of Canaan, owing to its extreme perplexity,—if it 
be not rather owing to our extreme ignorance,— ‘ scarcely 
‘ furnishes its due contingent to the argument which he is 
‘ handling ;’ (p. 116.) The minute particularity, and the strict 
consistency of the numerous geographical details interspersed 
among the writings of the Old Testament, might prove, in 
competent hands, a valuable argument for the authenticity of 
those writings against the mythical theory of Ewald and his 
school; and on this account any unsuccessful attempts to apply 
them to this purpose are the more to be regretted, as tending to 
bring discredit on that kind of argument. We have adduced 
but one of many such attempts and failures, in this Volume. 

But we pass on to what must be regarded as in every respect 
the happiest application of that branch of criticism in which our 
author’s ingenuity appears to take especial delight. We allude 
to the history of David, in his notices of which there is com- 
paratively little to offend, and very much to interest and edify. 
Had the whole volume of coincidences been modelled after this 
type, we should have been able to speak of it with almost 
unqualified approbation; we should not even have considered 
the subject inappropriate for a course of sermons; for here the 
Lecturer is, for the most part, eminently practical; and_ his 
whole style is well suited to such an audience as the University 
preacher has to address. 

The following coincidence (No. vi.) is interesting. It relates 
to the provision made by David for the safety of his parents 
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during the time that his life was threatened by the malicious 
jealousy of Saul. ° 


‘And David,’ we read, ‘went thence to Mizpeh of Moab; and he said 
unto the King of Moab, Let my father and my mother, I pray thee, come 
forth, and be with you till I know what God will do for me. And he 
brought them before the King of Moab; and they dwelt with him all the 
time that David continued in the hold.’ (1 Samuel xxii. 3. 4.) 

Now what principle of preference may be imagined to have governed 
David when he committed his family to the dangerous keeping of the Moab- 
ites? Was it a mere matter of chance? It might seem so, so far as 
appears to the contrary in David's history, given in the books of Samuel ; 
and if the book of Ruth had never come down to us, to accident it proba- 
bly would have been ascribed. But this short and beautiful historical docu- 
ment shows us a propriety in the selection of Moab above any other for a 
place of refuge to the father and mother of David; since it is there seen, 
that the grandmother of Jesse, David's father, was actually a Moabitess, Ruth 
being the mother of Obed, and Obed the father of Jesse. (Ruth iv. 17.) And, 
moreover, that Orpah, the other Moabitess, who married Mahlon at the 
time when Ruth married Chilion his brother, remained behind in Moab after 
the departure of Naomi and Ruth, and remained behind with a strong 
feeling of affection, nevertheless, for the family and kindred of her deceased 
husband, taking leave of them with tears. (Ruth i. 14.) She, herself, then, 
or, at all events, her descendants and friends, might still be alive. Some 
regard for the posterity of Ruth, David would persuade himself, might still 
survive amongst them. An interval of fifty years, for it probably was not 
more, was not likely, he might think, to have worn out the memory and 
the feelings of the relationship, in a country and at a period which acknow- 
ledged the ties of family to be long and strong, and the blood to be the life 
thereof.’—P. 127. 

The next instance on which we have to remark is not so 
successful. (No. ix.) It is an attempt to account for the 
treachery of Ahithophel, and the part he took in the insurrection 
of Absalom, by his relationship to Bathsheba; for it seems 
to be satisfactorily made out by a comparison of 2 Samuel xxiii. 
34 with xi. 3, that the wife of Uriah was the granddaughter of 
the conspirator. Having discovered this, (though it has been 
noticed by earlier writers,) Mr. Blunt proceeds:—‘I feel that 
‘ now I have the key to the conduct of this leading conspirator ; 
‘the sage and prudent friend of David converted by some 
‘means or other into his deadly foe; for I now perceive that 
‘ when David murdered Uriah, he murdered Ahithophel’s grand- 
‘son by marriage, and when he corrupted Bathsheba he cor- 
‘rupted his granddaughter by blood. Well, then, after this 
‘disaster and dishonour of his house, might revenge rankle 
‘in the heart of Ahithophel;’ &c.—P. 142. ; 

The writer seems most unaccountably to forget the long in- 
terval that had elapsed between the two events—an interval of 
ten or twelve years at the least—in which time the relations 
between David and the house of Ahithophel had undergone so 
great a change, that David was now Ahithophel’s grandson by 
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marriage, and David’s queen was his granddaughter by blood. 
Surely, in the eyes of a man so utterly unprincipled as Ahitho- 
phel proved himself to be, the dignity conferred upon his family 
by this close connexion with the throne, to which his great 
grandson Solomon was long since designated successor, would 
more than compensate for all past dishonour; and we can 
imagine none but the lowest motives of self-aggrandizement 
that could induce him to join the conspiracy, and thereby dis- 
turb the succession to the throne, which had been secured to his 
house. Indeed, it would seem to be so far from true that 
Ahithophel’s affections were alienated from David by the dis- 
honour of Bathsheba, that it is much more likely that their 
friendship, and even acquaintance, commenced subsequently to 
that event. For while it is highly improbable that David could 
-be wholly unacquainted with the granddaughter of his intimate 
friend and counsellor, (2 Sam. xi. 3,) nothing was more natural 
than that he should take the grandfather of his queen into his 
confidence, and avail himself of his experience. Had the rela- 
tionship of Ahithophel been traced to Uriah, the argument 
might have had some weight; as it is, we are persuaded the 
coincidence is purely imaginary. 

The next example (No. x.) is perhaps the most satisfactory in 
the volume, and we will not quarrel with it, because many of 
its points cannot fail to strike any attentive reader of the narra- 
tive. It involves a deep moral, which is well and forcibly 
applied. The despotic control that Joab had established over 
David, and which he exercised with such complete security, 
although it broke out frequently into acts of outrageous vio- 
lence, and manifested itself in flagrant disobedience and undis- 
sembled insolence, until it finally resulted in overt rebellion in 
the conspiracy of Adonijah, was based, no doubt, on his partici- 
pation in the guilt of Uriah’s murder, to which he was insti- 
gated by the king’s command. That one act of obedience for 
ever emancipated the captain of the host from all restraint of 
duty, or loyalty, or respect. From thenceforth his own will 
was his law; and. the rule of his own unbridled passions, his 
measure of obedience. It was perhaps to David the heaviest 
part of the curse that still followed the sin—though repented of 
and remitted—that it gave licence, as it were, to Joab to sin 
with impunity; for how could the king punish the murderer 
who had once become so on his suggestion? The sword of 
justice was powerless in his hand when he should have directed 
it against Joab; for ‘when David made him the partner and 
* secret agent of his guilty purpose touching Uriah, he sold himself 
‘ into his hands; in that fatal letter he sealed away his liberty, 
‘ and surrendered it up to his unscrupulous accomplice.’ (p. 145.) 
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After tracing the gradual rise of David’s fortunes until his esta- 
blishment on the throne of Israel, and the authority which he 
had exercised over Joab in Hebron, on occasion of the murder 
of Abner, the Lecturer thus proceeds to the contrast :— 


‘ Whoever will peruse the eighth and tenth chapters of the second Book 
of Samuel, in which are recorded the noble achievements of David at this 
bright period of his life, his power abroad and his policy at home, the 
energy which he threw into the national character, and the respect which 
he commanded for it throughout all the East, will perceive that he reigned 
without a restraint and without a rival. Now comes the guilty act; the 
fatal stumbling-block against which he dashed his foot, and fell so perni- 
cious a height. And henceforward I see, or imagine I see, Joab usurping 
by degrees an authority which he had not before ; taking upon himself too 
much ; executing or disregarding David's orders, as it suited his own con- 
venience ; and finally conspiring against his throne and the rightful suc- 
cession of his line. Again: I perceive, if I mistake not, the hands of 
David tied; his efforts to disembarrass himself of his oppressor feeble and 
ineffectual ; his resentment set at nought; his punishments, though just, 
resisted by his own subject, and successfully resisted. For I find Joab 
suggesting to David the recall of Absalom after his banishment, through 
the widow of ‘l'ekoah, in a manner to excite the suspicion of the king. 
(2 Sam. xiv. 19.) “Is not the hand of Joab with thee in all this?” were 
the words, in which probably more was meant than met the ear.’—Pp. 
146, 147. 


Then, after digressing to notice David’s parental affection 
towards his rebellious son, he proceeds : 


‘ So these last instructions to his officers touching the safety of Absalom, 
even when he was in arms against him, are still uttered in the same spirit ; 
a spirit which seems, even at this moment, far more engrossed with the 
care of his child than with the event of his battle. ‘ Deal gently for m 
sake with Absalom.” Joab heard, indeed, but heeded not; he had lost all 
reverence for the king’s commands; nothing could be more deliberate than 
his infraction of this one, probably the most imperative which had ever 
been laid upon him. It was not in the fury of the fight that he forgot the 
commission of mercy, and cut down the young man with whom he was 
importuned to deal tenderly; but as he was hanging in a tree, helpless 
and hopeless ; himself directed to the spot by the steps of another; ‘in cold 
blood; but remembering, perhaps, his barley, and more of which we know 
not, and caring nothing for the king whose guilty secret he had shared, he 
thrust him through the heart with his three darts, and then made his way, 
with countenance unabashed, into the chamber of his royal master, where 
he was weeping and mourning for Absalom. The bitterness of death must 
have been nothing to David, compared with the feelings of that hour, when 
his conscience smote him (as it doubtless did) with the complicated trouble 
and humiliation into which his deed of lust and blood had thus sunk him 
down. The rebellion itself, the fruit of it (as I hold); the audacious dis- 
obedience of Joab to the moving entreaties of the parent, that his favourite 
son's life might be spared, rebel as he was, felt to be the fruit of that sin 
too; for by that sin it was that he had delivered himself and his character, 
bound hand and foot, to the tender mercies of Joab, who had no touch of 
pity in him. The sequel is of a piece with the opening: Joab imperious, 
and David, the once high-minded David, abject in spirit and tame to the 
lash. “Thou hast shamed this day the face of all thy servants. Arise, go 
forth, and speak comfortably to thy servants; for I swear by the Lord, if 
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thou go not forth, there will not tarry one with thee this night, and that 
will be worse unto thee than all the evil that befel thee from thy youth up 
until now.” (2 Sam. xix. 7.) The passive king yields to the menace, for 
what can he do? and with a cheerful countenance and a broken heart, 
obeys the commands of his subject, and sits in the gate. But this is not 
all. David now sends a message to Amasa, a kinsman whom Absalom 
had set over his rebel army; it is a proposal, perhaps a secret proposal, to 
make him captain over his host in the room of Joab. The measure might 
be dictated at once by policy, Amasa being now the leader of a powerful 
party whom David had to win, and by disgust at the recent perfidy of 
Joab, and a determination to break away from him at whatever cost. 
Amasa accepts the offer; but in the very first military enterprise on which 
he is despatched, Joab accosts him with the friendly salutation of the East, 
and availing himself of the unguarded moment, draws a sword from under 
his garment, smites him under the fifth rib, and leaves him a bloody corpse 
in the highway. Then he calmly takes upon himself to execute the com- 
mission with which Amasa had been charged; and this done, “he teturns 
to Jerusalem,” we read, “unto the king,” and once more he is “ over all 
the host of Israel.” ’"—Pp. 148—150. 


Then follows the revolt of Adonijah, in which Joab is con- 
spicuous among the conspirators; but still David is powerless, 
and leaves to Rien the task of avenging all the evil deeds 
which that man of blood had committed; and ‘it is remarkable 
‘ that this formidable traitor, from whose thraldom David, in 
‘ the flower of his age, and the splendour of his military renown, 
‘ could never disengage himself, fell at once before the arm of 
‘ Solomon, a stripling, if not a beardless boy.’ The cause of 
this, and the moral to be deduced from the whole narrative, we 
give at length :— 


‘ But Solomon had as yet a clear conscience, which David had forfeited 
with respect to Joab; this it was that armed the youth with a moral cou- 
rage which his father had once known what it was to have, when he went 
forth as a shepherd-boy against Goliath, and which he afterwards knew 
what it was to want, when he crouched before Joab, as a king. So true it 
is, the “ wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the righteous is bold as 
a lion.” 

‘/ind now can any say that God winked at this wickedness of his ser- 
vant? That the man after his own heart—for such in the main he was, 
frail as he proved himself—sinned grievously, and sinned with impunity ? 
On the contrary, this deed was the pivot upon which David's fortunes 
turned; that done, and he was undone; then did God raise up enemies 
against him for it out of his own house, for “ the thing,” as we are expressly 
told, “displeased the Lord;” (2 Sam. xi. 27; xii. 11;) thenceforward the 
days of his years became full of evil; and if he lived, (for the Lord caused 
death to pass from himself to the child, by a vicarious dispensation,—2 Sam. 
xii. 13,) it was to be a king, with more than kingly sorrows, but with little 
of kingly power; to be banished by his son; bearded by his servant; 
betrayed by his friends ; deserted by his people ; bereaved of his children ; 
and to feel all, all these bitter griefs, bound, as it were, by a chain of com- 
plicated cause and effect, to this one great original transgression. This 
was surely no escape from the penalty of his crime, though it was still 
granted him to live and breathe. God would not slay even Cain, nor 
suffer others to slay him, whose punishment, nevertheless, was greater 
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than he could bear; but rather it was a lesson to him and to us, how 
dreadful a thing it is to tempt the Almighty to let loose his plagues upon 
us, and how true is he to his word, “ Vengeance is mine, and I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” 

‘ Meanwhile, by means of the fall of David, however it may have caused 
some to blaspheme, God may have also provided, in his mercy, that many 
since David should stand upright; the frailty of one may have prevented 
the miscarriage of thousands; saints, with his example before their eyes, 
may have learned to walk humbly, and so to walk surely, when they might 
otherwise have presumed and perished; and sinners, even the men of the 
darkest and most deadly sins, may have been saved from utter desperation 
and self-abandonment, by remembering David and all his trouble; and 
that, deep as he was in guilt, he was not so deep but that his bitter cries 
for mercy, under the remorse and anguish of his spirit, could even yet 
pierce the ear of an offended God, and move him to put away his sin.’— 
Pp. 151—153. 


We are sorry that we cannot proceed in a tone of commenda- 
tion; but the two next instances of fancied coincidence are 
based on an error that appears at intervals throughout the 
volume, and imperatively calls for correction. 

Mr. Blunt has very justly remarked, (p. 116,) ‘that the 
‘ manifold instances in which different places are called by the 
‘same name in the Holy Land... . accords very singularly 
‘ with the circumstances under which Scripture reports the land 
‘of Canaan to have been occupied; viz., that it was divided 
‘amongst twelve tribes of one and the same nation.’ The 
knowledge of this fact ought to have prevented him from sup- 
posing (No. xi. pp. 153—155) that there was any difficulty in 
a ‘ wood of Ephraim’ (2 Sam. xviii. 6) existing in the land of 
Gilead, which it was necessary to account for by the battle 
between the Ephraimites and Gileadites recorded in the Book 
of Judges, (chap. xii.) Surely this is to create difficulties, in 
order to show how cleverly they can be surmounted. It is 
certainly just possible that the conjecture may be well founded, 
and therefore it were tolerable if offered in the form of a sug- 
gestion ; but it is ar valueless as a link in the chain of 
evidence, and ought not to have been adduced; for not only 
does the frequent recurrence of identical proper names in vari- 
ous districts of the Holy Land, but the additional fact that the 
Hebrew proper names are mostly also appellatives, render such 
arguments delusive, without a far larger number of well ascer- 
tained geographical data than are at present within our reach. 

The same remarks will apply with at least equal force to the 
names of persons; and to proceed upon the hypothesis that 
identity of name is any token of personal identity, must involve 
endless difficulties. In 2 Sam. xix. 37, 38, Barzillai the aged 
Gileadite recommends his son Chimham to David’s protection. 
After an interval of nearly five centuries we have incidental 
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mention of a ‘ habitation of Chimham, which is by Bethlehem.’ 
(Jerem. xli. 17.) ‘ What can be more probable,’ asks Mr. Blunt, 
‘than that David the Bethlehemite should have bestowed his patri- 
‘ mony, in whole or in part, on Chimham, which had remained 
‘ in his family ever since?’ (No. xii. p. 157). Again, it is just 
possible that it may have been so, but it is much more probable 
that there is no connexion at all between the two passages. 
For, supposing David to have inherited an estate near Bethle- 
hem, it was at best only the portion of the youngest brother in 
a poor family of eight children, so that the ‘ flattering reward’ 
could have had little intrinsic value. It was ‘a personal, as well 
as a royal mark of favour,’ unworthy, equally in either view, of 
the important services which Barzillai had rendered him in the 
extremity of his distress. Besides which, the prohibitions con- 
tained, and the provisions made in the law (e. g. Numb. xxxvi.) 
against the alienation of an inheritance from the tribe in which it 
was locally situated would effectually have prevented the right- 
eous king from conveying to a man of the tribe of Manasseh 
an estate in the territory of Judah, however he might have been 
otherwise disposed to do so. And, lastly, it would seem proba- 
ble that the ‘habitation of Chimham, which is by Bethlehem,’ 
derived its name from some individual then in occupation of 
the house; and if not, it is unlikely that the family of Chimham 
the son of Barzillai should have retained possession for five 
centuries, amid so many political convulsions, and so many 
foreign invasions. At least it must not be taken for granted, 
and stated as a point of coincidence. 

But we are quite tired of finding fault with a writer whom 
we regard with so much esteem as Professor Blunt. We 
will, therefore, only further notice his treatment of Mephi- 
bosheth, the lame son of Jonathan, the son of Saul. (No. xiv. 
p- 164—169.) He has offered great violence to our sympathies, 
and, what is much more serious, he has done, we are convinced, 
great injustice to an estimable character, in representing Mephi- 
bosheth in so unfavourable a light, as the very counterpart in fact 
of his rascally servant Ziba. The palpable duplicity and self- 
seeking of the slanderous Ziba is questioned or palliated; the 
excuse of his master is dismissed with the somewhat flippant 
remark, that ‘the tale appears to be as lame as the tale-bearer ;’ 
and the generous devotion which led him to despise his worldly 
possession, and to relinquish all to the convicted slanderer, satis- 
fied with this, that the king who was to him as an angel of God 
had come again to his own house in peace,—all this is passed 
over without notice, as so much insincere profession of attach- 
ment to his benefactor, against whom he had been plotting with 
a view to bring back the kingdom to the house of his fathers. 
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Surely his unwashed clothes and his untrimmed beard—not 
ostentatiously paraded by himself, as Mr. Blunt would imply, 
but mentioned by the sacred historian as positive indications of 
his poignant sorrow, —_ to have preserved his memory from 
such an imputation. is is a hard fate indeed to be exposed to 
new slanders, thousands of years after his death. And all, for 
what? To account for the omission of his name in David’s 
last instructions to his son Solomon, as though there were no 
other possible account to be given of this silence: as if, ¢. g., 
after the extinction of Saul’s family to expiate the slaughter of 
the Gibeonites, the paternal inheritance of Mephibosheth may 
not have rendered him independent of royal bounty; or 
David may have provided for him sufficiently during his own 
life-time ; or he may have been removed by death, beyond reach 
of fresh favours. 

We own to a strong suspicion of new discoveries of this kind 
in Holy Scripture, especially when they would lead us to re- 
gard in an unfavourable point of view characters which we have 
learnt to esteem. We are satisfied with the common estimate 
of Mephibosheth ; and it is no recommendation of Mr. Blunt’s 
view that it is new. It is not necessary to defend David against 
the charges of injustice and oblivion of his oath, by accusing 
Mephibosheth of deception and rebellion, aggravated by perjury 
and gross ingratitude. The records of David’s reign contain 
quite a sufficient element of vice on the surface: no need to 
blacken those few characters of whom we are permitted to 
think more favourably. 

But we have said more than enough to show the character 
of Professor Blunt’s volume, of its merits and faults. The 
remaining parts exhibit the same admixture, and in almost the 
same proportions, as the two former parts which have here been 
noticed ; and the errors in the later parts are ascribable to the 
same weakness to which the earlier ones have been traced. An 
over anxiety to multiply illustrations of his argument leads 
him to discover cases of coincidence where none really exist ; 
and history, geography and chronology are unconsciously dis- 
torted in order to contribute additional instances. The bare 
enumeration of examples under the three classes into which 
they would naturally fall—good, bad, and indifferent—would 
swell this review beyond its due limits, which it has, perhaps, 
already exceeded; and we can, after all, most conscientiously 
recommend the work to the perusal of the Biblical student: 
the very test that he must apply to every section, will prove 
to him a useful exercise in the field of Scripture criticism. 

But the main value of the Professor’s volume, if we mistake 
not, consists in this, that it gives a reality to the sacred narra- 
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tive; invests historical facts and personages with new interest ; 
and almost animates them with new life. The events of sacred 
history are commonly, from some cause or other, less clearly 
realized than those of civil history ;—not because the imagery 
is less vividly drawn, or the facts less faithfully detailed, or 
the circumstances of inferior interest ; but probably because 
the peculiarities of Oriental customs, diction, style, (with which 
we mostly become familiar through the medium of the Arabian 
Nights, or other equally veracious ‘ Entertainments,’) throw 
over all a halo of romance, which produces a kind of vague 
impression such as the parables leave on the mind of a child. 
In fact, the outlines require to be strengthened, in order that 
we may think and judge of men and things as they really 
were. Familiarity with the manners and customs of the East, 
so much less liable to change than our own,—such a familiarity 
as could alone be acquired by travel, or rather by a resi- 
dence in Syria, would of course be the best and surest 
method of supplying the desideratum. But, ‘non cuivis ho- 
mini contingit :? The few who have the opportunity are much 
to be envied; and they are laid under a strong obligation to 
observe carefully and report faithfully, without disparagement on 
the one hand or exaggeration on the other, whatever may serve 
to the elucidation of Scripture truth; for the great majority of 
Christians must of necessity look to books for information on 
the subject, and the more familiar we become with the geo- 
graphy and scenery of Palestine, and with the habits of native 
life, the juster conceptions we shall form of the public or private 
events recorded in the Inspired Books. We shall thus learn to 
regard the Patriarchs, Prophets and Apostles as men ‘ subject to 
like passions as we are ;’ they will no longer be the dim ideal 
beings that they are to most of us; unsubstantial, phantom-like 
forms flitting over the page of sacred history like painted 
figures on the illuminated disc of a magic lantern. Now it is 
because Professor Blunt thus deals with the sacred history, rea- 
soning about men and things as of substantial realities—yet for 
the most part without any irreverent familiarity—that his book 
is calculated to be eminently useful ; just as Paley’s Hore Pau- 
line, from which the idea is borrowed, has a use quite indepen- 
dent of that which its author contemplated—independent, that 
is, of the argument—namely, that it directs our attention to 
those features which mark the Apostolic writings as real episto- 
Jary communications with the various Churches; and by helping 
us to interweave the letters with the history, reflects light on 
both; so that the history enables us to understand allusions in 
the letters, which were obscure or inexplicable of themselves, 
while on the other hand, the letters fill up gaps in the history, 
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and furnish a commentary of the utmost value on various pas- 
sages in the Apostle’s life; insomuch that the Christian student 
looks back upon his first acquaintance with that masterly work 
as an era that opened to his enjoyment, not merely fresh stores 
of sound criticism, but—what is of infinitely higher value— 
untold treasures of Divine wisdom, in the example and expe- 
rience of the great Apostle, which were before hidden from his 
eyes. Here, we regret to say, the comparison between Profes- 
sor Blunt and Archdeacon Paley must cease. Their works 
when regarded as Evidences can only be spoken of in contrast. 
We cannot imagine it possible for any one to rise from the 
perusal of the Hore Pauline without a full conviction of the 
authenticity of S. Paul’s Epistles. Their genuineness and in- 
spiration are distinct questions, which the author did not con- 
template. He proved his point. On the contrary, we cannot 
imagine the possibility of Professor Blunt’s Coincidences work- 
ing conviction on the mind of any one who was disposed to deny 
the authenticity of the books of the Old Testament. We fear 
it would tend rather to weaken the position of the orthodox 
than to strengthen it at all. The critical acumen of the Ger- 
man philosophers would shiver his chain to pieces, link by link. 
We are sincerely grieved to be obliged to say this: for the 
Church owes to Professor Blunt a debt of gratitude for valuable 
services, which we should be the first to acknowledge as they 
deserve. But in times like these it were worse than idle to dis- 
semble the truth for the sake of mere compliment. Mr. Blunt 
is too honest to do it himself, or to wish us to do it. 

To return to the point from which we set out. Will the 
trustees of Mr. Hulse’s bequests receive in good part a sugges- 
tion which is offered in no unfriendly spirit? They have heard 
enough of German Rationalism ; but they are not perhaps aware 
of the strong under-current of infidelity which is sapping the 
foundations of the faith of thousands in our own land; nor of the 
systematic endeavours that are being made, by means of lectures 
and the press, to disseminate among the lower orders in our 
metropolis and provincial cities, principles utterly subversive, 
not only of all religion and morality, but of all social order. We 
all know how utterly inadequate the ordinary resources of the 
Church are to meet this monster evil. The overworked and 
underpaid Parochial Clergy of our densely peopled manu- 
facturing districts, fully occupied with their own flocks, which 
they tend in the midst of wolves, are utterly powerless to stem 
the tide of atheistic and antinomian error which the unrestrained 
license of the press is pouring forth upon the neglected myriads. 
Is it too much to hope that, under these appalling circum- 
stances, the munificent bequests of which they are the adminis- 
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trators may be made available for the maintenance of Truth 
beyond the limits of the University, where, through the singular 
mercy of God, it is now least endangered? It is not for us to 
suggest how this may best be done. All that we desire is to 
inform them of the real condition of the country, of which they 
may perchance be ignorant,—for the surface is fair enough, 
while the disease is preying on the heart’s core,—and to pray 
them, as wise physicians, to consider how they can best apply 
the remedy which has been placed in their hands for the public 
good. It is impossible to deny that the duties as at present 
exercised are an useless, an inconvenient, perhaps a mischievous 
mockery: and the offices a snug piece of patronage for private 
friends, or at best a mere reward of literary or academic merit. 
It were well worth an experiment, whether they might not be 
made substantial blessings, by being brought to bear upon the 
leaven of Infidelity, so as to counteract, or at least to check, its 
accursed influence. 





Arr. VI.—The Agamemnon of Aischylus; the Greek Text, with a 
Translation into English Verse, and Notes Critical and Explana- 
tory. By Joun Coninaton, B.A., Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. London: John W. Parker. 1848. 


‘ In the present work,’ says Mr. Conington in his preface, ‘I 
‘have undertaken to perform two duties, which in English 
‘ literature have been usually kept distinct, that of a translator 
‘and that of a philological commentator. Though there does 
‘ not seem any reason in the nature of the case why a scrupu- 
‘lous attention to the text and an appreciation of the poetry of 
‘ an author should exclude each other, it would appear to be a 
‘ fact that in this country the two are rarely found together. 
‘In Germany the case is different: there is by no means so 
* broad a line of demarcation drawn between them ; and publi- 
‘cations professing to exhibit both are very frequently to be 
‘seen. The explanation of this fact obviously is, that there 
‘ both philosophy and poetry, in its widest sense, are subjects of 
‘ very general interest ; each is felt to have some national value, 
‘and a wish naturally arises among writers and readers to 
‘include both in one comprehensive view; while with us 
‘ neither can be said to excite any great measure of thoughtful 
‘ attention, so as to enter in any real extent into public educa- 
‘ tion, and thus both are alike left to small classes of students, 
‘ who, jealous of their own art, are slow to perceive its bearing 
‘on any other.’ We hope that this reproach, though still not 
undeserved, is, so far at least as relates to the. appreciation of 
the poetry of the Ancients, infinitely less deserved than it 
would have been a quarter of a century ago. With a true and 
genuine poetry of our own, and a just sense of the superiority 
in every department of Christian over Heathen art, we have 
regained a truer heart and eye for the poetry of the Ancient 
World. Nor have we been absolutely without an effort to 
combine the functions of philological with those of poetical 
illustration. Mr. Mitchell’s ‘ Aristophanes,’ in spite of obvious 
faults of inaccuracy and prolixity, will, we think, be always 
entitled to honourable mention as a successful effort to treat as 
a living mind, and surround with a living interest, an author 
who, to his own and the student’s misfortune, had never before 
heen served up with more appetizing sauce than Potter's 
‘ Antiquities,’ and those heaps of philological and antiquarian 
sawdust which are accumulated in the volumes of Bekker. 
But, however this may be, we will take upon ourselves 
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to promise a hearty welcome and full appreciation to a scholar 
who, uniting poetic feeling with philological erudition and 
critical acumen, can perform the double task comprehended 
in the present work, and thereby at once enhance to the 
learned and open to the unlearned the pure and ennobling 
pleasures of Grecian art. 

It is no light labour which a translator of the Agamemnon 
undertakes. Of all the productions of Greek intellect the 
Drama is the most characteristic, and therefore the hardest to 
represent adequately in an English dress. It is in the Drama 
that the Greek language, with its symmetry, its condensa- 
tion, its logical and philosophical precision, most completely 
baffles and abashes him whose vernacular is a heterogeneous 
mass of Greek, Latin, Saxon, and Norman rubble—the coarsest 
and most inaccurate, though at the same time the most forcible 
and copious, of all the dialects of Babel. The difficulties 
which arise from the general structure of the language, how- 
ever, must be felt more or less by the translator of any Attic 
writer. Aristotle and Thucydides are not easily rendered 
into a tongue which can hardly produce a single perfect set of 
cognates extending through substantive, adjective, verb, and 
adverb, which generally expresses by the same word a single act 
and a continued action, which makes shift to form a genitive, or 
rather a possessive case, by adding the masculine possessive 
pronoun to nominatives of either gender, and in which Carlyle 
alone dares to coin compounds, while all orthodox writers are 
driven to import them. But the Drama presents difficulties 
peculiar to itself. It teems with the language of Heathen 
Theology, which has no parallel in the language, because, 
happily, the ideas denoted by it have no parallel in the minds of 
a Christian nation: while, on the other hand, the words which 
the translator must employ to represent it, themselves denote 
ideas and raise associations peculiar to Christianity. It is as if 
one should atterapt to produce a copy of the Parthenon out of 
the wreck of a Cathedral. The plan, the dimensions, the num- 
ber of the pillars, might be the same. But the Attic marble, 
the tints of the Attic sun, the clear, sharp outline, which was 
the delight of the Attic mind, would all be wanting, and every 
stone would tell that it had once stood in a far different edifice 
beneath a far different sky. 

Again, what the Tragedians are to other Greek authors, that 
is Aischylus to the other tragedians. His Drama is the very 
type of the Greek language, and the very Canon of Greek 
Theology. In him too the Choric element, with all its metrical 
and poetical difficulties, is most predominant. And, add to all 
this, in him Athenian art is young. A great master of language 
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must that translator be, who is not compelled to represent 
archaism and naiveté by a certain quaint and mouthey phrase- 
ology—the lisp of infancy by the lisp of affectation. Youthful 
art, moreover, as seen in Marlowe, in the earlier plays of Shak- 
spere, and in all those of his Grecian counterpart, is prone to 
exaggeration and bombast. And here again the translator 
must be sore perplexed. He has to perform the delicate 
operation of causing such ebullitions of the overfull heart as 
AapTac — Pappaccopévn ypiwatog ayvovd padaxaic addroWwr 
mapnyopiac, and kaote mndov Ebvoupoc supia xévic—to take a 
step backwards from the ridiculous into the sublime; and he is 
fortunate if he does not end by making them take one more step 
forwards. Add to all this the almost startling superiority of 
the Agamemnon and the Prometheus to all the other dramas of 
Eschylus, and we have some notion of the difficulties to be 
encountered by Mr. Conington in the work before us. Let us 
see how he has met them. It has been justly said, that what 
are commonly reputed the fine passages of Hamlet would suffer 
more by being separated from the body of the play than the play 
itself would suffer by their loss. The same remark would probably 
hold good of fine passages selected from the Agamemnon. Yet we 
can devise no better means of enabling our readers to estimate 
the powers of a translator than by such selections, and to them 
accordingly we must resort. The first passage which we shall 
extract will be an eaperimentum crucis. Half the choric odes 
in the Greek Tragedians are to us pretty much what the words 
of an opera would be without the music. The metre is no 
metre to our ears. Its arrangement is a mere question of the 
driest possible scholarship. A translator might, where there is 
sufficient body in the poetry, do very well in dispensing with 
metre altogether, and contenting himself with rhythmical prose, 
either broken up into unequal lines or not, as his fancy led him. 
But this is not the case with that glorious ode in which fading 
light alternates and struggles with deepening gloom, from the 
exit of the watchman—with glad tidings on his lips and a dark 
secret on his heart—to the entrance of Clytemnestra; and least 
of all, with the unequalled lines of which the following is a 
translation. 
‘Zeus, whoe’er he is, if such the name— 
Suits his royal pleasure well, 
Thus would I his style proclaim— 
Else in sooth I cannot tell, 
Weighing every power I know, 
Save Zeus alone, if I indeed may throw 
From my breast this causeless woe.— 
He who ruled the subject world before 
Blossoming in strength’s array, 
NO. LX.—N.S. G@ 
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Speechless lies, a thing of yore : 
And the next has passed away, 
Thrice o’erthrown upon the plain :— 
But he who swells to Zeus the triumph-strain, 
All of wisdom shall obtain,— 


Zeus, who doth to wisdom guide 
Mortals,—who hath firmly tied 
Love to suffering, there to bide. 
Thus in deep sleep before the heart distill 
Cold sweat-drops, wrung from thought of former ill, 
And Prudence comes on men against their will. 
Such gifts the gods shower down in man’s despite 
From their glorious thrones of light. 
So the chief of Grecia’s train 
Eldest-born, in nothing fain 
Of the prophet to complain, 
Timing his breast to meet the tempest’s sway, 
When in the exhaustion of windbound delay 
The Achzan host were wasting fast away, 
Compelled in front of Chalcis’ shores to wait 
All in Aulis’ refluent strait, 


And breezes from Strymon southward sweeping 
In the holiday of famine ever keeping 
Men in harbour, yet leading them astray, 
Of vessels and cable-ropes unsparing, 
The flower of Greece were gradually wearing, 
Stretching time back a weary, weary way :— 
When for the wild wind’s blowing 
A cure yet more severe, 
The charge on Dian throwing, 
Pealed forth at length the seer, 
Till the Atridz sunk in grief profound, 
Smiting with their sceptres on the ground, 
Could no longer check the tear, 
Twas then the elder chief began his saying— 


“Oh! hard is the fate of disobeying, 
And hard too, if I must slay my own, 
The pride of my house, my dearest daughter, 
Polluting with streams of virgin slaughter 
A father’s hands beside the altar-stone!— 
What choice has not its anguish ? 
O how shall I forsake ‘ 
The hosts that daily languish, 
Our formed alliance break ? 
Yes, ’tis just their rage should crave the spell 
Of a virgin’s blood the storm to quell— 
Well—my blessing let them take!” 
But when he the yoke of force put on, 
Breathing forth change of spirit, as a wind, 
Unrighteous, unholy, he was won 
At once to all recklessness of mind— 
For that counsellor of ill, 
That wretched, desperate self-deceit 
The unconscious madness of an erring will, 
Springing from early sin unpardoned, 
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The mortal heart full oft has hardened. 
So then he had the heart to kill 
That young and lovely one, 
To speed a war in woman's cause begun, 
And take the charm from off the fleet, 
Her prayers and her ‘father ’-calling cries, — 
The spring of her tender virgin life— 
All these seemed as nothing in their eyes, 
Stern judges, hot thirsting for the strife. 
When at length the prayer was done, 
The father gave the priests command, 
As 'twere some kid’s above the altar-stone 
To lift her form from where they found her, 
Fallen, with her robes all streaming round her, 
Body and soul alike o’erthrown, 
And bear her raisingly, 
Binding those beauteous lips, whose bitter cry 
‘The house of Atreus else had banned, 
With cruel thongs’ speech-stifling power. 
There as she shed to earth her saffron shower, 
Her glancing eyes’ too tender dart 
Struck pity to each slayer’s heart : 
She stood as in a painting, calm and meek, 
As though in act to speak, 
For oft aforetime had she raised the lay 
Amidst her sire’s gay halls, and purely chaste 
The glad carousals of the festive day 
With love’s sweet singing graced. 
The rest I saw not, nor explain ; 
But Calchas’ words shall ne’er return in vain.’ 
—Vv. 155—238. 


We would only observe that we cannot quite acquiesce in 
Mr. Conington’s translation of vv. 175, 176. 


‘ Such gifts the gods shower down in man’s despite, 
From their glorious thrones of light.’ 


The original, according to the common reading stands thus— 

Saudvwy dé wov xdpis Bialws 

oéApa ceuvoy Huévwr. 
Instead of Pratwe Mr. Conington reads Piaoc, takes yapic 
to refer to sw@povety (‘prudence’) in the preceding line, and 
paraphrases the passage in his note, ‘Strange as it may seem, 
. the free gift of the gods is forced on men.’ We rather incline 
to retain the old reading Patwe, and interpret these two lines, 
not as having exclusive reference to what immediately precedes, 
but as an independent moral sentiment, crowning the whole 
line of thought from the words Zed¢ doti¢ wor’ toriv—: ‘There 
‘is a blessing, be sure, in the gods’ sitting strongly on their seat 
‘ of majesty-—‘ It is a blessed thing, in truth, that the gods rule 
‘ with a strong hand’—a sentiment perfectly consonant to those 
political and social views of Aischylus with which every part of 
GG2 ‘ 
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the Orestean Trilogy is instinct—to a greater extent, we believe, 
than has been generally supposed. The view we have taken is 
approved of, if we remember right, by Mr. Linwood. 

Our second quotation shall be, by way of variety, not from a 


chorus, 


but from the dialogue. This also, if we mistake not, is a 


passage calculated to put the translator’s skill to a severe test, 
being taken from the famous dialogue which takes place be- 


tween Cassandra and the Chorus, before the prophetess goes 
to meet her doom—lines which, even when read in the spirit- 


less version of Potter, are said to have caused sleepless nights 
to one of the first of English painters. 


Cass. 


CHo. 


Cass. 
CHO. 
Cass. 
CuHo. 
Cass. 
CuHo. 
Cass. 
Cuo. 
Cass. 
CHO, 


O! O! misery! 
Again the sharp pang of true prophesying 
Whirls me, and with its preludes makes me mad. 
Look, look! see ye those youths there in the house 
Sitting, in semblance like the forms of dreams? 
Aye, children, butchered as it were by friends, 
With hands full of the meat of their own flesh, 
Stand forth! their entrails too they carry with them, 
A piteous load—which their own father tasted! 
And ’tis for this I say there’s plotting vengeance 
A dastard lion, wallowing in the bed, 
Waiting, ah me, for him that comes, that master 
Of mine :—for I must bear a slave’s hard yoke. 
Ruler of vessels, overthrower of Troy, 
He knows not what the tongue of a hateful bitch 
That talked so long and smilingly, like Ate 
In secret, will devise him to his hurt! 
Such is her daring: Woman will be slayer 
Of Man! what hateful monster shall I call her 
And hit it? Amphisbzena? or some Scylla 
Dwelling in rocks, the bane of mariners ? 
One of hell’s Bacchante mothers, truceless war 
Outbreathing to her friends ?—and how she shouted, 
The all-daring one, as when the fight rolls back! 
She would be thought to joy in his return !— 
Well, ’tis all one if I persuade not—why ? 
The Future ‘Il come: and thou, here standing, soon 
Wilt sigh, and own my prophecy too true. 
The Thyestean feast of children’s flesh 
I knew and shuddered at: and terror holds me 
To hear the tale in truth, and nothing feigned. 
But, though I heard the rest, I lose the track. 
I say thou shalt see Agamemnon’s end. 
Peace, peace, forlorn one, lull thy tongue to rest! 
But there’s no Pon now for this I say. 
Not, if it be: but may it ne’er be done! 
Thou prayest against it: but they think of killing. 
Then by what man is this sad deed devised ? 
Thou must indeed have read my sayings wrong. 
Aye, for the means of one to do it I see not. 
And yet I know the tongue of Greece too well. 
Yes, and the Pythian fates: but still they're hard. 
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Cass. O me! how fierce the fire is! it comes on me! 
O! O! Lycean Apollo! ah me! ah me! 
She here, the two-legged lioness, lying with 
The wolf in the absence of the generous lion, 
Will kill me, wretch! and like one mixing poison 
Will add the _ of me too to her wrath. 
Yes, as she sharpens for her lord the steel, 
She boasts she'll pay back death for bringing me! 
Why keep I still these mockeries of myself, 
Sceptres, and prophet-garlands round my neck ? 
Off! I’ll destroy you ere I die myself— 
Go! fall and perish! thus will I requite you— 
Endow another one with woes, not me. 
And see! Apollo stripping me himself 
Of my prophetic robes—yes, he that marked me 
E’en in these trappings laughed aloud to scorn 
~ friends, by foes too plainly—all in vain! 
They called me vagrant, like a fortune-teller, 
A poor starved beggar—yet I bore it all. 
And now the seer, undoing me, a seer, 
Hath led me to such deadly fate as this. 
Lo! for my father’s altar stands a block 
For me, when pierced with the hot bloody gash. 
Well—we'll not die unhonored of the gods— 
No—there shall come for us another champion, 
A matricidal birth, his sire’s avenger : 
This wandering exile, stranger to the land, 
Shall come, to crown this ruin for his friends : 
For a great oath has by the gods been sworn, 
That his fallen father’s corpse shall bring him back. 
Why then bewail I thus before the house? 
Now that I have seen first Ilion’s city faring 
As it hath fared, and those that won that city 
Thus in the judgment of the gods come off— 
I'll go and suffer—I’ll submit to die: 
But here I call upon these gates of hell— 
My prayer is to obtain a homestruck blow, 
That without struggle, from the gush of blood 
In easy dying I may close these eyes! 
Cuo. O much in suffering, much in wisdom too, 
Maid, thou hast talked at length: but if in truth 
Thou knowest of thine own fate, how, like a heifer 
Heavenled, thus boldly walk’st thou to the shrine? 
Cass. There’s no escape—nought, strangers, more by time. 
Cuo. Aye, but the last in time is vantaged most. 
Cass. The day is come: scant were my gain by flight. 
Cuo. Well, know thou art bold, with a courageous soul. 


Before quitting the subject of the translation for that of the 
notes, we must pause to commend to the notice of our readers 
the general criticisms on the Agamemnon, as a drama, contained 
in Mr. Conington’s very able preface. ‘ Viewing it,’ concludes 
Mr. Conington, ‘in this light, as a product of an age when art 
‘ was ruder, and human nature itself both developed in a rougher 
‘form and less completely apprehended, I believe it will be found 
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‘difficult to overrate the Agamemnon.’ Very difficult indeed, 
if, like Mr. Conington, you take the same common-sense view 
of /Eschylus that you would of any modern writer, and give 
him credit simply for his own ideas, that is, for the ideas which 
he himself intended to express. But it is a difficulty soon sur- 
mounted by the more enthusiastic Germans, who find in a 
Greek tragedian the revelation which they can see no longer in 
the Bible. We cannot conceive anything more fatal to truth- 
fulness and healthiness of criticism, and a right appreciation of 
what is really admirable in a Greek poet, than that system of 
mystical interpretation of which Klausen’s plays are a very 
mitigated specimen. If this fashion is to prevail, our view of 
every drama of Aischylus and Sophocles (for Euripides, being 
the most philosophical of the three, is yet exempt) must shift 
with the evershifting cloud-sea of German metaphysics. 

And we cannot help, with some diffidence, expressing our 
belief that the bent of Aschylus’s mind was more political and 
less oe ag esi than has been generally supposed, and con- 
sequently that more of politics and less of philosophy is to be 


looked for in his poems. It is clear that to Aristophanes, and 
the party of which Aristophanes was the organ, their favourite 
ps appeared to be the representative of the good old times 

efore philosophers were born; and though we do not by any 
means insist upon this argument as conclusive, it may at least 


be taken to indicate that extreme subtlety of speculation on 
moral and theological subjects was not the characteristic of the 
poet in the eyes of those for whom he wrote. Marathon was 
the name which he desired to be inscribed upon his tomb. And 
those who read the Prometheus as a production of the time 
when Athenian democracy was young, and the Orestean 
Trilogy as the last work of one about to fly for ever from the 
face of that democracy when it was approaching its full develop- 
ment, must, we think, see something more prominent than that 
change of tone on religious subjects which has been so often 
pointed out. As to the mysteries of Eleusis, which are sup- 
posed to have been the channel through which /Eschylus derived 
some deeper views of morals and religion, we are strongly in- 
clined to believe that the Pelasgian worship of Mother Karth 
which was there embodied was not purer but less pure, not more 
but less removed from Fetichism, than the Polytheism of the 
Ionian conquerors. 

We now pass to the Notes. To convey any notion of the 
erudition which they contain within the limits of this article, is 
impossible. We shall follow a method analogous to that which 
we have adopted in displaying the qualities of the translation, 
and select some passages of noted difficulty here, as we have 
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selected some of noted poetic beauty there. Mr. Conington prefers 
English as the language of his annotations, because it is more 
adapted than Latin for the purposes of subtle analysis—because 
it cannot form a cover, as Latin does, for all that scurrilous ani- 
lity and laudatory cackling which disgraced the egregii viri of 
the old school of criticism—and thirdly on liberal grounds, be- 
cause it tends to put an end to ‘the dogmatic style of note- 
writing.’ We agree, in the main, in all these reasons. Though 
with regard to the second, we cannot help observing that a 
comparison between the Latin notes of the good Elmsley and 
the English ‘ reprocities’ of certain scholars of the present day, 
show that the adoption of the vulgar tongue is not in itself 
enough to make scholars talk like men and gentlemen, though 
no doubt Mr. Conington is right in saying that it may do some- 
thing. As to the ‘dogmatic style’ of note-writing and of philo- 
logical writing in general, to which ‘the language of law and 
empire, as Mr. H. N. Coleridge called Latin, is clearly congenial, 
we admit that it has been carried to very absurd extremes, espe- 
cially by Dawes. Butif the question is between the rationalistic 
or metaphysical and the phenomenal or positive school of gram- 
mar and philology, we must admit a certain illiberal prepossession 
in favour of the latter. Accurate observation of the phenomena 
of language seems to us to be both harder and more profitable 
than that facile though imposing generalization which the meta- 


physical grammarians and philologians are daily bringing moreand 
more into vogue among us; and the expression of observations, 
compared with that of a metaphysical account of phenomena, 
must naturally appear dogmatic. What is the result of this 
metaphysical a y? Mr. Conington has to complain that 


‘ there is no philosophical grammar of sufficient authority to be 
made a regular standard of appeal’—‘ that almost every editor 
has a grammar of his own.’ Naturally—just as every metaphy- 
sician has a metaphysical terminology of his own. After all, in 
Grammar, as in Optics or Acoustics, it is only the secondary laws 
with which science can be conversant—the primary laws must 
be left to consciousness, and the particulars to observation. If 
we are to go on rationalizing without limit, we shall come at last 
to the predicament of that scholar who threw himself into the sea 
because he could not discover why Jupiter made Jovis. Let 
any grammarian tell us why the sign of the dative case is used 
in English to denote the substantive infinitive, and then we will 
ask him to tell us also why the sign of the genitive is used in 
French for the same purpose. Even so common and apparently 
unobjectionable an instance of metaphysical grammar as the 
nomenclature of the cases, will be found, on examination, to be 
by no means free from fault. What can be more absurd, or 
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more calculated to mislead the learner, than the use of the same 
names, genitive and dative, to denote the ranges of signification 
respectively embraced by the second and third cases in Greek 
and Latin? Even the word vocative by no means adequately 
denotes the powers of the case to which it is applied. It appears 
to us that it would be almost better for the writer of a practical 
grammar simply to number the cases, pending that complete and 
final adjustment of the metaphysical terminology, by the appear- 
ance of a satisfactory philosophical grammar, which Mr. Coning- 
ton pronounces to be still a desideratum, and which is absolutely 
essential to make the philosophical philologist intelligible to 
readers who are not familiar with his private nomenclature. 
But to proceed to the Notes themselves. On vv. 49—51, 
Tpdmov aiyumiay, 

ofr’ éxmattois GAyeot wWaldwv 

brava Aexéwy oipopodiwodvrat, 
Mr. Conington remarks that ixrariowe ayes is taken by Peile 
and others, after the Scholiast, on the old principle of hypallage, 
to mean ‘grief for the loss of their young :’ he himself, rightly 
as we think, preferring to render éxrartoig excessive. We rather 
think that ‘the old principle of hypallage’ like ‘xara under- 
stood,’ vorEpov mpOrEepov, Karaxpnotc, and many other venerable 
euphemisms for nonsense which passed current with the Busbies, 
and even with the Butlers and Keates, must now give place, and 
leave the grammatical phenomena which they have veiled open 
to more rational modes of statement. uv@:dvixoc tuvwv Onoavpoc 
would, we suppose, have been called an hypallage for Tv@:ovikwv 
tuvwv Onoavpde: yet the fact clearly is, that the words tyvwr 
Onoavpd¢ constitute but one notion; one substantive, in short, 
with which the adjective v@:évixo¢g naturally agrees. And we 
believe that half the so-called instances of hypallage may be ex- 
plained away on the same principle. Forexample; ‘ Dare clas- 
sibus Austros’ in Virgil, is said to be put by hypallage for ‘dare 
classes Austris,’ which is simply saying that it’ is nonsense. 
How would ‘launch the sea into a ship?’ instead of ‘launch a 
ship into the sea,’ sound in English? Surely the poet might 
talk with no less propriety of ‘giving their fleet the wind,’ 
by putting the fleet in a way to catch the wind, spreading the 
sails and so forth, than of ‘ giving their fleet to the wind.’ 

0v0 vroxAalwy ov vroAciBwv 

otre Saxptwv, dmipwr iepav 

épyas areveis mapabéAte:.— Vv. 69—71. 

This is well known to readers of ZEschylus as a locus vexatissi- 
mus. We believe there are no varieties of reading, but there 
are endless varieties of interpretation. These are reviewed by 
Mr. Conington in a long note, at the end of which he says— 
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‘A better view of the passage is one communicated to me by 
‘Mr. Lingen, of Baliol College, who takes the ispdy to be the 
‘sinner himself, azépwv being added, more dschyleo, as a 
‘ qualifying epithet ; and compares Eum. 294, 5, where xafiepw- 
‘ névoc answers to igowv, and Zw ovd: mpdc Bwug opayei¢ modifies 
‘ the sense.’ This appears to us to be a very plausible suggestion, 
supported by a very happy illustration. We have only to go a 
little further and construe dépyac as desire, (in which we think 
we are warranted by the etymological connexion of the word 
with épeyw, by the radical meaning of ‘natural impulse or 
affection,’ from which the other meanings all diverge, and 
perhaps also by vv. 215, 216 of this play, ravoavéuov yap Ousiac 
rap0eviov 0 aiparoc dpya mepidpywe emOupety Sei,) and then we 
shall be able to interpret the passage in a way, as it seems to us, 
satisfactory in itself and suitable to the context. ‘ Neither by 
‘ wails, libations, nor tears, will he (Paris) be able to appease 
‘ the intense desire (of the avenging deities) for a sacrifice not 
‘ offered with fire,’ ¢.¢. for the punishment of the guilty. 
Bookopevar Aaylvay epixdpova pepyart yévvary, 
BaaBevta dAoicOlwv Spduwv,—Vv. 118—119, 

have also given abundant exercise to the ingenuity of commen- 
tators. The difficulty is to bring about a union, or some decent 
semblance of it, between the feminines Aayivay yévvay and the 
so-called masculine BAaBévra. ‘Oxen and wainropes cannot 
hale them together,’ though expedients very like ‘oxen and 
wainropes’ have been tried. By the never-failing mpde rd 
onnavouevoy, PAaBévra is made to agree with Aayw, which is 
supposed to lurk in Aayivay yévvav. But this only removes one 
harshness to make room for another; for the hare in question 
ismost manifestly of the feminine gender. Mr. Conington says, 
‘ Aaylvav yévvav—PAaévra is an instance of that looseness in 
‘the use of genders which appears several times in this play, 
‘and is not to be accounted for so much on the oyijua mpog rd 
‘ onuatvduevoy principle, which would suppose, e.g. r:Bévreg in 
‘vy. 544 to refer to duper understood in spdco, as by the 
‘unfixedness of the language at the time A%schylus wrote.’ 
This seems to us to be a far more sensible view of the passage 
than any of those adopted by preceding commentators; but we 
doubt whether the doctrine of the mutability of genders is not 
put rather too widely. Genders are, it is true, among the 
most arbitrary phenomena of language, but when once fixed 
they are generally fixed for ever. Perhaps, therefore, it will be 
safer to say, that both in this passage, and in vv. 560—562,— 

€ odpavod yap Kame ys Actudrice 

dpdca Kate~anagov, Eumedov alvos 

CoOnudtwy TiWevtTes EvOnpov Tpixa— 
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ZEschylus uses the participle in s¢ as of two terminations ; 
so that the irregularity or uncertainty is one of declension, not of 
gender. Compare iddvre cai rafobca, Cid. Col. 1676. In 
favour of his own view Mr. Conington, at v. 139, adduces 
Sophocles’ Electra, vv. 725, 726, where, as the passage now 
stands, reAovvreg must agree with the feminine substantive 
mo. But there it has been proposed to place what is now 
v. 726 next after v. 723; an alteration by which the sense 
would benefit greatly, as we think almost any one on reference 
to the passage will acknowledge, and at the same time the 
words w@Ao and reAovvreg would be effectually divorced. 
It is true that Hermann, acting consistently on the Aristote- 
lian principle, auevov ae 7rd yaXrerwrepov, stands firm to 
the old reading, and gallantly strives to prove in its defence, 
that two chariots running parallel to each other will naturally 
meet face to face. But then, Hermann, though the first of 
living scholars, is, as Porson said, a German. ‘The conjectural 
reading, Spdaorar Aerroic, which Mr. Conington adopts at 
v. 139, being supported by the three precedents which we have 
just been discussing, must fall with them. And, independently 
of this, and whatever might be the variations of popular usage, 
we think Aéschylus would scarcely have used the same substan- 
tive dpdéco, both as masculine and feminine in the same play, as 
Mr. Conington supposes him to have done, especially as it would 


have been exactly the same thing, so far as regards the metre, 
whether he wrote Aerroic or Aerraic. 

party ovtwa yéeywv—V. 179. 
‘re generalizes, and thereby strengthens the negation,—* not 
‘ only did he not reproach Calcas, but he said nothing against 


” 


‘ any of his order;” unlike Creon in Soph. Ant. 1055, 76 pavri- 
‘ xév rou av piAdpyupoy yévoc, &c.’ This explanation seems 
to us to be pushed rather too far. Probably pavrw ovriva Yéywv 
is to be classed with such passages as :— 


‘ Anthea si quem 
Jactatum vento videat.’-—Virg. Zin. I. 180, 181, 
TO yap ty Kai welfove 
Agta’? dv h col bid Tixns Toradad idv;—Soph. Ed. Col. 772, 773. 
‘insignem repetens Nearchum, 


Grande certamen, tibi prada cedat 
Major an illi..—Hor. Od. III. 6—8. 


where ‘si quem,’ ‘ uefZov’ and ‘major,’ seem to be respectively 
substituted for st forte or sicubi, waddov, and magis, or rather 
potius, as we conceive pavriy ovtiva Yéywv to be here substituted 
for rov pavtw ovtwe Yéywv. * Non omnis moriar,’ for non 
omnino moriar, ‘nullus dubito,’ for nequaquam dubito, are 
instances of the same phenomenon, besides many others 
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which might be quoted. So in v. 55—izaroc & aiwv i tic 
’ArdAAwv—ric must be rendered ‘ either perchance,’ or ‘ either it 
may be Apollo,’ &c. 
arvoal 8 ard Srpvuovos worovoa 
KaxdoxXoAot, vnorides, SUcopuor 
Bpordy Gra, vawy Te Kal meicpudtwv apedeis, 
Tadmpnhin xpdvov Tieton 
TplBy Karétawov avOos ’Apyelwv'—Vv. 185—9. 
Upon this passage Mr. Conington observes, ‘Spor@yv aXar is 
‘ another expression the force of which has been missed by the 
‘commentators. They suppose it means “causing men to 
‘ wander from the haven where they would be,” i.e. in the present 
‘ case, by keeping them still, so that the apparent contrast between 
‘ Sécopyor and aAa becomes an absolute contradiction. A®schy- 
‘lus did, doubtless, intend a contrast, but it was a peculiar one 
‘of his own between a physical and moral effect (see other 
‘instances below on vy. 427); and it is this which I mean to 
‘express in my version, “ keeping men in harbour, yet leading 
‘them astray ;” making their minds wander by the vacancy of 
‘inaction, such as is felt in its most dreadful form in solitary 
‘confinement. Specific reference may be made to Tennyson’s 
* Mariana, as one of the most powerful delineations of what 
‘ the feeling really is.’ This explanation is certainly ingenious, 
and shows a determination to pierce to the very mind of the 
poet, and not to be satisfied with simply ‘construing;’ but we 
incline to think that it is rather too refined. The use of the 
word Bporwy, which can hardly mean anything but ‘men in 
general,’ seems to lead to the inference that dicopyo Bporwy 
ada is merely an ‘ epitheton ornans’ of the ‘gales that blow 
from Strymon,—‘ those gales by which the mariner is driven 
from his course, and cannot make his port or anchorage.’ 
Told €roruot Aapmadnpdpwv vduot, 


GAdos wap’ GAAov diadoxais mAnpovmevor® 
wing 8 6 mperos xa reAevtaios Spaudv.— Vv. 301—308. 


‘ Peile and Linwood, though slightly differing in the method 
. ‘of construction, agree in referring this line to one and the same 
‘victor; “the first who run on to the last ;” “a striking peculi- 
‘arity,” says the former, “differencing it from the ordinary 
‘Xayradnpopia.” But where is the peculiarity? If there was 
‘any transmission in the real Aauradnpopia, as is evident from 
‘the allusions to it in Lucretius and Persius, the same might be 
‘said of it; those who started first, and afterwards gave up 
‘the torch to others, lived in their successors no less than 
‘the beacon on Ida or that on Arachneum. The omission of 
‘ the article which Linwood notices, no more proves, as Butler 
‘showed long ago, that the same party is spoken of throughout, 
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‘ than does the similar expression rv aAdvrwy Kal kparnoavtwr, 
‘ ten lines lower down. Nor yet need we seek for reasons why 
‘ the first and last beacons are singled out for honour, such as 
‘ that commonly given—that the one was the ultimate, the other 
‘ the immediate source of the intelligence. The more natural 
‘ view seems to be, that Clytemnestra, in her joy, wishes to 
‘honour all, and names the first and last, leaving the rest to be 
‘implied; “ Last wins as well as first.”’ 

We believe this to be a new, and we believe it also to be the 
right interpretation of this difficult passage. To bring Mr. 
Conington’s view out a little more clearly,— the words veg 8 
& mpwroc—opauwv, rightly interpreted, draw a parallel instead 
of a contrast between ‘the torch-race of the beacons,’ and the 
common torch-race. In the common torch-race, the torches 
were transmitted along rival lines of runners; and the dine which 
transmitted its torch first to the goal, won, each of the runners 
who composed it sharing in the victory. In like manner, 
Clytemnzstra says—‘ Each beacon in the chain shared in the 
common victory, as well the one next the starting place, as the 
one next the goal. In fact, the contrast, if any, is between the 
torch-race, in which several won, and the common race, in which 
only one could win. 

We regret that the limits of this article do not permit us to 
do justice to Mr. Conington’s elaborate note on the difficult 
and much controverted passage we Aéyore TaALW,—Vv. 308. This, 
with the rest of his work, we must be content to commend to the 
earliest and best attention of our readers. We trust that we 
shall be called upon at no very distant period to resume our 
critical labours, and that the present publication will be only 
the first of a series of valuable contributions to the library 
of the English scholar. Much remains to be done for us by 
the editor and commentator, still more by the translator. 
Among all our translations of the Greek poets, there is scarcely 
one—except Frere’s and Mitchell’s ‘ Aristophanes,’ and, we 
may perhaps add, Chapman’s ‘ Homer,’ —which is at once true 
to the original, and sufficiently like an original itself to afford 
pleasure to the unlearned reader. Of Pope and Potter it is 
a needless cruelty to speak. Carey can hardly claim a more 
favourable verdict. The translation of the ‘Agamemnon’ by 
Mr. Symmons, to which Mr. Conington refers, is, indeed, full of 
spirit, but it abounds in erroneous interpretations, and is diffuse 
in the extreme. Mr. Sewell is close, but errs in the other 
extreme of baldness. Of that most delightful book the Greek 
Anthology, — illustrative as it is of the manners and feelings 
of the people of sunny Hellas from the banquet to the tomb,— 
many epigrams have been elegantly translated by different 
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hands, and in different publications, but there is no con- 
siderable collection, except the very indifferent one of Bland. 
Nor need the observation be limited to the poets. Of the 
simple, a. wonder-loving soul, and pleasant, naive garrulity 
of old Herodotus, we have no better representation in the 
English language than that version of Beloe which has been 
justly compared to champagne poured into decanters. Almost 
equally unfortunate has been that great historian of the Athe- 
nian democracy, and perfect type of the Athenian mind— 
Thucydides—whose work would perhaps be the best guide-book 
that history could supply, wherewith to travel through the 
unknown lands of political and social experimentation on which 
Europe is now entering. Aristotle, we fear, must always be 
read in the original. But the Republic of Plato, as being, in 
addition to its transcendent artistic beauty and its anticipative 
Christianity, at once the ideal and reductio ad absurdum of 
Communism, might at the present moment be read in a good 
translation with the deepest interest. The Latin language, too, 
has its authors worth translating, and as yet not well translated. 
We point especially to those passages of melancholy beauty and 
almost wnelassical tenderness, which relieve the more arid 
lucubrations of Lucretius; and to that sweet sensibility, which 
may easily be separated from the foul sensuality with which it 
is hideously, though not unnaturally, blended in the pages of 
Catullus. Most practically interesting too, in this age of 
decaying civilization, which conceals from itself its rottenness 
by refinement of manners at home, and the display of the military 
virtues, which survive the civil, in barbarian wars abroad, is the 
historian of the Roman empire; and most inadequately does 
Murphy represent his censorial dignity, his haughty brevity, 
his stern decree, and that touch of fire which at once paints the 
body of action most vividly and reveals its spirit most com- 
pletely. Here is good work cut out for great abilities And if 
it is said that great abilities would be wasted on translation, we 
may reply, that the same was once thought of lexicography— 
yet the lexicographer is now appreciated and honoured by all 
cultivated men—he has his reward—and that of the translator 
will not be wanting. 








Art. VII.—1. A Letter to the Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester, 
on the Agitation excited by the Appointment of Dr. Hampden 
to the See of Hereford. By Jurius Cuartes Hare, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Lewes. London: J. W. Parker, West Strand. 
1848. Pp. 66. 


. Postscript to the Second Edition of Archdeacon Hare’s Letter to 
the Dean of Chichester on Lord John Russell’s Letter to the 
Clergy of Bedford, and in Reply to Mr. Trower's Plain Remarks. 
London: J. W. Parker, West Strand. 1848. Pp. 131. 


. The Church and the Universities. By R. Wuatety, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin, &c. London: Fellowes. 1848. Pp. 39. 


4. A Reply to Lord John Russell’s Letter to the Clergy of Bed- 
ford. By A Layman or THE CuurcH or Enetanp. Lon- 
don: Cleaver. 1848. 


. Letter by F. D. Maurice, Professor of Theology in King’s 
College, London, on the Attempt to defeat the Nomination of Dr. 
Hampden. London: Pickering. 1847. 


. A Letter to Lord John Russell, on his recent Conduct in Church 
Affairs. By A Ciercyman. London: Rivingtons. 1848. 


. A Letter to a Clergyman in London on the Theological Character 
of Dr. Hampden’s Bampton Lectures, and the Extent and 
Value of subsequent Qualifications of their Meaning. By W. H. 
Mit, D.D., Rector of Brasted, Kent, and one of the Proctors 
Jor the Clergy of the Diocese of Canterbury in the Convocation 
now Sitting; Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury. London: Masters. 1848. Pp. 32. 


. An Attempt to Justify the Agitation against the Appointment 
of Dr. Hampden to the See of Hereford ; a Letter to the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Hare. By A Tutor or a Couttece. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 1848. 


9. The Bishop of Oxford and Dr. Hampden, with an Appendiz of 
Correspondence. (C.E.K.) London: Murray. 1848. 


10. Plain Remarks on Archdeacon Hare’s Letter to the Dean of 
Chichester, with a Postscript on the Bishop of Oxford's Letter, 
and a Prefatory Notice of Lord John Russell's Reply to the 
Bedford Clergy. By Tue Rev. W. J. Trower, Rector of 
Wiston, Sussex, Rural Dean, late Fellow of Oriel College. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons, 1848. 
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11. The Reproof of Ignorance and Calumny. Being a reprint of 
the addresses of large bodies of the Clergy to those Members of 
Convocation who met in the Common Room of Corpus Christe 
College during the Controversy of 1836. Oxford: J. H. 
Parker. 1848. 


Tue list at the head of this article shows that the Hampden 
controversy has been burning with unabated fury since the 
publication of our last number. It might seem almost 
superfluous at the present moment to chronicle events which 
must be as familiar to every reader as they are to ourselves, 
yet the present controversy has shown the importance of such a 
chronicle; for men’s memory is fallacious, and unless preserved 
in a form more accessible than the newspapers of the day, 
the events of 1832, 1836, 1842, could hardly have been referred 
to at every turn as they were needed. Our readers, there- 
fore, will not, we think, complain, if with a view to their 
future convenience, we narrate in order the events of the last 
three months. We are deeply convinced that whatever may 
become of the individual (a matter in itself of secondar 
moment), the questions which have been raised by the nomi- 
nation of Dr. Hampden to the See of Hereford are not con- 
cluded, nor concluding, but beginning. We look forward like 
the great historian who prepared his materials from the very 
commencement of the mighty struggle between the rival races 
and principles of ancient Greece apEduevoc evOic xaftorapévou, 
kat éAmicac péyav te toeoBa Kai a&ioAoywratrov trwv mpoye- 
yevnnévwv.— We anticipate a contest whose conclusion it may 
not be our lot, nor that of our antagonists, to witness. We 
expect reverses and successes, manly deeds of Christian endur- 
ance, and saddening disappointments. But, above all, we feel 
that the stake is not whether a ministry shall stand or fall, or 
even whether the government of a diocese shall be delivered to 
worthy or unworthy hands for the short space of one man’s 
life, or whether the present generation shall witness the dis- 
semination of sound or unsound principles. The stake is, 
whether this Church of England shall or shall not continue to 
exist. For, important as is the individual case of Dr. Hamp- 
den, its importance is now almost lost in the greater questions 
which it has raised,—questions affecting the foundations of the 
— Church. 

ur narrative concluded, (in page 230 of our last number,) 
with the election of Dr. Hampden by the majority of the 
Chapter of Hereford, the Dean and Canon Huntingford pro- 
testing. As the report of these proceedings, given in the news- 
papers at the time, and reprinted in some of the magazines, 
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was in several respects incorrect and unjust to the Dean, we 
may mention that he did all that seemed possible to mark his 
dissent from the act of the majority. In his own words :—' 


‘In regard to the announcement in the Choir of the election, I pur- 
posely erased the words, “ the Dean and Chapter have elected,” and sub- 
stituted the words, “a majority of the Chapter of this Cathedral Church 
have elected,” &c. ; and previously to that, that I might not even in sem- 
blance appear to act inconsistently, I, on reading the certifications, &c., to 
the Queen, Archbishop, and Bishop elect, remarked that it ought not to be 
“the Dean and Chapter,” but a majority of the Chapter, as I was dissentient ; 
but this was overruled by the numbers present, and I did not think it 
necessary to press it. I afterwards declined to affix the seal personally, 
which was done by three Canons Residentiary.’ 


Finally, to each of the three documents required to be filled 
up on the occasion, he appended and annexed his protest against 
its validity, and in the address to the (pretended) Bishop elect, 
he required the usual words, ‘unanimously,’ and ‘no one dis- 
senting therefrom,’ to be omitted, so that the space which 
these words should have occupied actually remained blank. 
These facts should be recorded in justice to the Dean, as he 
was represented in the public papers of the day as having made 
some ‘compromise’ in this election, a statement which seems 
the very reverse of the fact. 





1 Letter to the Times, Dec. 31. 
2 As all the documents of this case are important, we have appended in a note 
these forms, as well as the Dean’s Protest. 


* CERTIFICATE TO THE QUEEN. 


‘To the Queen’s most -sxcellent Majesty, Victoria, by the Grace of God, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, &c. 

‘“ We, your Majesty’s loyal and devoted subjects, the Dean and Chapter of the 
Cathedral Church of Hereford, humbly make known and intimate unto your Ma- 
jesty, that the see of the Bishopric of Hereford being void by the translation of the 
Right Reverend Thomas Musgrave, late Bishop thereof, to the Archbishopric of 
York, and your Majesty having granted unto us your royal license that we should 
proceed to the election of a fit and proper person to supply the vacancy now occur- 
ing in the said Bishopric, we did proceed on Tuesday, the 28th day of December 
instant, to elect a person provident and discreet, and recommended by his know- 
ledge, life, and morals, being born in lawful wedlock, of lawful age, ordained in 
priest’s orders, and knowing and being able to defend the rights and liberties of 
the Church, and did on the same day elect the Reverend Renn Dickson Hampden, 
Doctor in Divinity, having regard as well to your Majesty’s gracious recommen- 
dation of him as to his merits aforesaid, to be Bishop and Pastor of the Church 
and See of Hereford. In testimony whereof we have caused our common seal to 
be hereunto affixed, this 28th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1847.” 


To this was annexed and appended the following protest :— 

««T, John Merewether, Doctor in Divinity, Dean of the Cathedral Church of 
Hereford, do hereby protest against this proceeding as an election, inasmuch as 
certain persons have voted, who (I have reason to believe, being merely honorary 
prebendaries, and not having conformed to the provisions of the statutes of this 
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And now Dr. Hampden was, we suppose, considered to be 
elected, and all that remained was that his election should be 
confirmed by the Archbishop of Canterbury or his com- 
missioners, and that after this confirmation the Archbishop 





Church, which I have sworn to observe), are not qualified to vote in chapter, and 
also because the majority so constituted has not, according to the said statutes, 
the Dean and three Prebendaries at the least voting therein; and I require and 
claim the power of extending this my protest, and that this my protest be duly 
annexed and appended to the significations and certificates of election, to the Bishop 
Elect, to the Crown, and to the Archbishop. 
‘ (Signed) “ Joun MerewertueEr, Dean. 

«“ Attested by Richard Underwood, Notary Public. 


«J, Bs. Knight, * ” 
‘“ Richard Spencer, Witnesses. 


‘“To the Most Reverend Father in God, William, by Divine Providence, Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, and Metropolitan. 


‘“We, your humble and devoted servants, the Dean and Chapter of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Hereford, humbly signify, with all obedience, reverence, and 
honour, that the Bishopric of Hereford being lately void by the translation of the 
Right Reverend Thomas Musgrave, late Lord Bishop thereof, to the Archbishopric 
of York, and having received from her Majesty the Queen her royal licence to 
proceed to elect the Reverend Renn Dickson Hampden, Doctor in Divinity, to 
the said Bishopric and Episcopal seat in the Cathedral Church of Hereford, did on 
the day of the date hereof, proceed to elect a Bishop, to fill the vacancy in the said 
See, and did elect the said Renn Dickson Hampden, he being a person provident 
and discreet, and recommended unto us by his knowledge, life, and morals, being 
born in lawful wedlock, of lawful age, ordained in priest’s orders, and knowing and 
being able to defend the rights and liberties of the Church. In testimony whereof 
we have caused our common seal to be hereunto affixed, this 28th day of December, 
in the year of our Lord 1847.” 


‘To this the aforesaid protest was also annexed and appended. 


*“To the Rev. Renn Dickson Hampden, Doctor in Divinity. 


‘“ We, the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Hereford, in chapter 
assembled, humbly signify that, the seat of the Bishop of the Cathedral Church of 
Hereford aforesaid, being void by the translation of the Right Rev. Thomas Musgrave, 
late Lord Bishop thereof, to the Archbishopric of York, and having received her 
Majesty's royal licence to elect a Bishop and Pastor of the aforesaid Church and 
See, and by the authority and power of such licence, on the day of the date hereof, 
in our chapter house in the Cathedral Church, being capitularly assembled, and 
making a full chapter there according to right and custom, having first nominated 
and cited to such election all and singular the canons and prebendaries of the 
said Church( . . . . . *) did elect you, the aforesaid Renn Dickson Hamp- 
den, Doctor in Divinity({ . . . . . t+), to be Bishop and Pastor of the afore- 
said Cathedral Church of Hereford, humbly requesting you that you will be pleased 
to signify your assent of your acceptance of the dignity, office, and burden of the 
Bishopric aforesaid. 

‘“Tn testimony whereof, we have caused our common seal to be hereunto affixed 
this 28th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1847.” 


‘To this, also, the aforesaid protest was annexed and appended. 





* “Here a blank was left in place of the words, “and no one dissenting there- 
from,” objected to by the Dean as inadmissible.’ 

+ ‘Here a blank was left in place of the word “ unanimously,” objected to by 
the Dean as inadmissible.’ 

NO. LX.—N, S. Hu 
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should proceed to consecrate him. Meanwhile, the storm of 
pamphlets, remonstrances, addresses, letters in the Newspapers, 
and leading articles, continued denser than ever. Of these we 
shall notice chiefly those which, not having appeared in a sub- 
stantive form, are most in danger of oblivion; and, first, we 
present our readers with that which may be called Lord John 
Russell’s statement of the case. To the Dean of Hereford he 
replied, as we showed in our last number, in the least amount of 
words capable of expressing an insult. But having despatched 
his letter of insult to the Church, written from the once conse- 
crated abode of Woburn, and dated—we presume, for the same 
purpose—not Christmas Day, but Dec. 25, he could not deny 
himself the pleasure of enlarging upon the merits of himself 
and his nominee, and the demerits of all by whom he was 
opposed. Accordingly, Lord John received an address from 
the immediate clerical dependants of his family in Bedfordshire, 
and returned them a lengthy answer. The Address having 
been published as that of the Clergy of Bedford, it may be 
worth while to extract from The Guardian the following abstract 
of its signatures. 


‘Of all the clergy of Bedfordshire, thirty-two persons in Holy Orders 
have been found to thank Lord John Russell for the appointment of his 
favourite Dr. Hampden, to the See of Hereford. We only glance over these 
thirty-two unknown names, and discover among the nineteen incumbents 
nine who hold livings in the gift of his Lordship’s family. Five more are 
curates, who sign without their respective vicars or rectors. Two gentle- 
men (Messrs. Pain and Hedges) do not say what they are. The rest are 
chiefly nominees of the Bedford Corporation, notoriously under the influ- 
ence of the Russells. Such a display of weakness in his Lordship’s own 
county could scarcely be anticipated. 


This is the conclave of divines’ to which his Lordship ad- 
dresses his manifesto. 


‘To THE Ricut Hon. Lorp JoHN RUSSELL. 
‘We, the undersigned clergy, exercising duties within the county of 
Bedford, beg leave to submit our opinion to your Lordship on the following 
particulars. 


‘1. That we have no share in those feelings of alarm attributed to the 
clergy, through the activity of a portion of them, upon the subject of Dr. 
Hampden’s elevation to the episcopal bench. 

‘2. That we have throughout this agitation of so grave a question 
looked for the affirmation and proof of some sufficient reason,—some un- 
questionable statement of erroneous doctrine, supported by Dr. Hampden, 
—some palpable evidence of unsoundness in the faith. But none such have 
we found ; no proof or evidence of any ‘strange doctrine contrary to God's 
word,’ as held or favoured by Dr. Hampden. 


' Six Rural Deans and thirty-five other clergy of Bedfordshire have since pre- 
sented an address to the Bishop of Ely, strongly expressing their alarm at Dr. 
Hampden’s nomination. 
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‘3. On the contrary, we have seen charges advanced, upon the faith 
either of extracts from his works, or of general statements of their con- 
structive meaning, which an examination of the original writings shows to 
be entirely unfounded—such extracts, by their garbled form in some in- 
stances, by false connexions in others, quite reversing the true meaning of 
the passages. And we have reason to think, that many of the clergy have 
received their impression of Dr. Hampden’s doctrinal views from these 
untrustworthy sources. 

‘4. That, having seen these modes of impugning Dr. Hampden’s ortho- 
doxy so largely adopted, and having seen no one proof of unsound faith 
extracted from any of his writings, we hold ourselves at liberty to conclude 
(even those among us who have not made a thorough search through all 
his works) that none such are to be found. 

‘5. That we have indeed read sermons by Dr. Hampden upon the most 
vital and influential doctrines of the Christian religion, which we regard not 
only as admirable expositions of the truth upon those points, but sufficient 
also to satisfy our minds that the faith of their author and his view of 
Christian doctrine are worthy of all approbation. 

‘6. That, consequently, the only objection to the elevation of Dr. 
Hampden stands upon the authority of the vote of censure passed upon 
him by the University of Oxford, in convocation, in the year 1836; and 
that we do not, in the present day, regard that vote as of so much weight 
as properly to stand in the way of Dr. Hampden’s elevation, for reasons 
which we think it unnecessary to mention. 

‘7. That Dr. Hampden has, since the time of his condemnation, received 
a direct expression of confidence, in the very article of previous censure, 
from the legitimate heads and governors of the University, whose age, and 
station, and responsibility, and maturer judgment, entitle their act, in our 
opinion, to more weight of consideration, as representing the sense of the 
University, than the act of a body composed in great part of younger and 
less responsible persons. 

‘8, That, under such circumstances, and reviewing the theological his- 
tory of Oxford during the period that has intervened since the occurrence 
above alluded to, we consider the appointment to an episcopal station of 
one holding and stating the great doctrines of Christianity in that vital in- 
tegrity, strength, and simplicity exhibited in Dr. Hampden’s sermons, a 
circumstance favourable to the health of the church. 


‘A. J. Crispin, Vicar of Renhold. 

‘W.S. Chalk, Rector of Wilden. 

‘ Edward Swann, Chaplain of the Infirmary. 

‘ W. Monkhouse, Vicar of Goldington. 

‘ William Henry Greene, Rector of Steppingley. 

‘ John Wing, Vicar of Stevington, and Incumbent of Elston. 

‘ George Maclear, Chaplain of the Prisons, Bedford. 

‘ Henry Fuller, Vicar of Willington. | 

‘ Henry Pearse, Rector of St. John’s, Bedford. 

‘ Thomas Shuttleworth Grimshawe, M.A., Vicar of Biddenham. 

‘J. W. Hawksley, Rector of Knotting and Souldrop, and Turvey, 
Beds. 

‘ John Gaskin, Curate of St. Paul's, Bedford. 

‘ Benjamin Trapp, Vicar of Thurleigh. 

‘ John Theophilus Wilkin, Curate of Stagsden. 

‘Thomas Pierson Richardson, Vicar of Great Barford with 
Roxton. 

‘ George Thornton, Vicar of Sharnbrook. 

‘ H. F. Lodington, Curate of Yelden, (to all except the fifth.) 

HH 2 
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‘ John Mendham, Rector of Clophill. 

‘ Alfred Brown, Vicar of Flitton. 

‘ Thomas Pearse, Vicar of Westoning. 

‘ Antony Pulley, Rector of Whipsnade. 

‘ Thomas Farrell, M.A. Curate of Cardington. 

‘ Benjamin Maturin, B.A., Curate of Biddenham, Beds. 

‘ William Mudge, Rector of Purtenhall. 

‘ H. Seymour Yates, Vicar of Henlow. 

‘ Alfred James Lowth, Assistant Curate of Arlsey and Astwick. 
‘ John P. Moore, Rector of Aspley. 

‘R. Pain, M.A., Aspley. 

‘C. Hedges, M.A., Aspley. 

‘H. Mathew, Rector of Eversholt. 

‘H. Hutton, Incumbent of Woburn. 

‘ Henry Le Mesurier, Second Master of Bedford School.’ 





‘ Woburn Abbey, Dec. 30, 1847. 


‘ Rev. Sirs,—I have received with great satisfaction the expression of 
your opinion on the elevation of Dr. Hampden to the episcopal bench. 

‘ ] rejoice to learn that you “ have no share in those feelings of alarm 
attributed to the clergy, through the activity of a portion of them,” on the 
subject of that appointment. 

‘ Two grounds have been taken to justify the alarm, and account for the 
activity of which you speak :— 

‘ The one is the vote of want of confidence passed by the Convocation 
of the University of Oxford in 1836; the other, the suspicion of unsound- 
ness in the faith. 

‘ With respect to the first ground, the Bishops of Durham and Norwich, 
and many other eminent persons, have pointed out the fallacy of placing 
reliance on a hasty vote of Convocation, passed in a period of party ex- 
citement, without due examination, and void of ecclesiastical authority. 

‘Mr. Woodgate has gone further; he has said, speaking of a similar 
vote, ‘ The proper appeal is not to the passions of a mixed multitude, like 
Convocation, where, besides having no lawful jurisdiction in the case, 
there is no exposition of the law, no reference to precedent, no hearing of 
evidence, and where the same persons are at once prosecutors, judges, and 
jurymen.”? 

* But let us grant that the Convocation was justified in its distrust. Let 
us concede that the University properly decreed that Dr. Hampden should 
be deprived of certain functions and privileges belonging to his office, “ be- 
cause in his writings he had so treated theological subjects that in this 
respect the University had no confidence in him.” Have we had no expe- 
rience since 1836? Is it not possible that Dr. Hampden may have used 
expressions, obscure or careless. which might induce the University to 
distrust his teaching of theology, but that the evidence of eleven years of 
sound and blameless conduct as Professor of Divinity may have removed 
the just causes of suspicion? 

‘ Such I should imagine to be the opinion of the heads of the University 
itself; for, in 1842, they placed Dr. Hampden in the chair of a board of 
theological examiners. 

‘ Such I should imagine to be the conclusion of the great majority of 
our bishops ; for they have required from the Oxford candidates for orders 
certificates that they had received instruction in theology from Dr. Hamp- 





‘ ! “Earnest Appeal to the Members of Convocation,’ by H. A. Woodgate, B.D. 
¢., 1845. 
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den. They were clearly under no obligation todo so. The Bishop of 
Exeter and a few other prelates have declined to receive Dr. Hampden’s 
certificates, and have proceeded to ordain upon other testimony more satis- 
factory to them. So that, with the exception of five or six, our Bishops 
must have freely, voluntarily, and deliberately required the proof of attend- 
ance on Dr. Hampden’s instructions in divinity as a necessary preliminary 
to ordination. 

‘ Can there be stronger proofs of the confidence reposed in Dr. Hampden, 
first by the resident heads of the University of Oxford, and secondly by 
the great majority of the Bishops?) How few men have been elevated to 
the episcopal bench with a greater weight of authority in their favour! 
The head of a theological board of examiners, the teacher of candidates 
for the priesthood—can those who recognised and confided in him in these 
characters have believed that he held, himself, unsound opinions in theology? 
He who was to examine others? He whose training of young men was 
to qualify them to receive the solemn rite of ordination? Surely, this 
—_ to malign the University of Oxford and the great body of our 

relates. 
. ‘ But further. I have elsewhere alluded to the fact, that some time 
before I recommended Dr. Hampden to the Queen I communicated my in- 
tention to our venerable Primate, and received from him no discourage- 
ment. It is true that the Archbishop did not appear to think Dr. Hampden 
well qualified for the diocese of Manchester, neither, on reflection, did I 
think proper to recommend him to the Crown for that see, in the peculiar 
circumstances of its population and Dr. Hampden’s studious career, But 
no one who has that veneration which I entertain for the candour, piety, 
attachment to the Church and State, and friendly kindness of our Primate, 
will believe the calumny, that he thought the appointment might not 
happen during his natural or my official life, and therefore concealed his 
opinion, that it would be an act of reckless insult and injury to the 
Church! 

‘I feel no doubt that the Archbishop, whatever objections he might have 
felt to Dr. Hampden in 1836, had become reconciled to his promotion by 
the orthodox and Christian character of his subsequent writings. 

‘It was, therefore, on due consideration of the proceedings of 1836, 
and of subsequent years; of Dr. Hampden’s labours at Oxford ; of the 
many instances in which his predecessors had been raised to the bench; 
of the policy of giving rewards to learning; and, lastly, of the zeal for our 
Protestant Reformation displayed by Dr. Hampden, that I named him to 
the Queen as successor to the Bishop of Hereford. 

‘I come now to the second ground of objection. 

‘ After I had taken the Queen’s pleasure, and Her Majesty had graci- 
ously approved of the appointment, I received privately from the Arch- 
bishop, publicly from thirteen of the Bishops, a warning that the elevation 
of Dr. Hampden would be disapproved by the majority of the clergy. 

‘Had this objection been founded on any just accusation against the 
life and morals of Dr. Hampden, it was not too late to confess my error 
and withdraw my recommendation. 

‘ But, founded as it was upon a charge of teaching unsound doctrine, it 
behoved me not to desert a clergyman whom the Queen had been pleased 
to nominate for a bishopric without some authority or substantial proof. 

‘Nosuch authority appeared. The conduct of the Archbishop and Bishops 
gave a strong presumption the other way. No such proof was given; you 
Say, very justly, “ None such have we found; no proof or evidence of any 
strange doctrine contrary to God’s word, as held or favoured by Dr. 
Hampden.” 
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‘On the other hand, a strong testimony of the baseless nature of the 
charges against Dr. Hampden is to be found in the extracts made by his 
enemies from his writings; ‘‘ such extracts,” as you truly say, “ by their 
garbled form in some instances, by false connexions in others, quite re- 
versing the true meaning of the passages.” The gross dishonesty of these 
quotations has been fully shown in an admirable letter by Archdeacon 
Hare. He observes, very justly, that by leaving out the first words of one 
passage and the last words of another, we might extract from Scripture 
the dogma, “ There is no God,” and the precept, “Go and sin.” 

‘The learned and pious author of this letter did not originally—indeed, 
does not now—approve of the appointment. But I think, having proved 
so clearly the unfair means taken to ruin the reputation of Dr. Hampden, 
he must in candour allow, that if such means are to deprive a clergyman 
of those distinctions which our church boasts of maintaining as the re- 
wards of learning and piety, a fatal blow is struck at all profound inquiry, 
at all enlightened pursuit of truth, at all clerical independence. 

‘ Let us not mistake our position. The Church is not in that easy secu- 
rity of the last century which gave birth to so much negligence, to so much 
abuse of her wealth, to such a perilous apathy. The Church of Rome on 
the one side, with abundant knowledge, with imposing authority, seduces 
many to her communion. The right of private judgment is by many 
avoided as a dangerous snare; the duty of private judgment is thrown 
off by many more as too heavy a burden. On the other side, the Protestant 
Dissenter assails the Church Establishment as an engine for fettering the 
conscience and taxing the property of the subject. Novelties have their 
charm ; the High Churchman and the Independent speak alike with com- 
placency of separating Church and State. 

‘I know no better security against such a danger than an able and 
learned episcopal bench,—a zealous and God-fearing parochial clergy. 
Thus may the Reformation be defended, thus may the Establishment be 
maintained ; otherwise, neither Parliament nor premunire can beat off the 
assailants of our Church constitution. 

‘ But it is said I have disturbed the peace of the Church. There is no 
use in crying “ Peace, when there is no peace.” The appointment of Dr. 
Tillotson to the primacy provoked a party whose unrelenting fury pursued 
him to the day of his death. They denounced him as a Socinian and an 
Atheist ; yet our Great Deliverer never made a wiser or more judicious 
appointment. In our own day we have seen the learned Dr. Lloyd, once 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, pursued with bitter invective, 
when on the Roman Catholic Relief Bill he gave expression to the loftiest 
feelings of Christian charity. 

‘You have spoken with praise of the sermons of Dr. Hampden, and 
your testimony is in this respect peculiarly valuable. You consider his 
appointment as “ a circumstance favourable to the health of the Church.” 
It is in that view that, unconnected with and personally unknown to Dr. 
Hampden, I have recommended him to the favour of my Sovereign. I 
earnestly and devoutly hope that your anticipations and mine may, by the 
blessing of God, be amply falfilled. 

‘I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
‘ Your most obedient servant, 
‘ J. RUSSELL.’ 


‘ The Rev. A. J. Crispin, Vicar of Renhold, &c.’ 


It is needless to expose the patent fallacies of this reply,—to 
repeat what his Lordship has so often been told, that those who 
proceeded against Dr. Hampden in 1836 pressed for a full and 
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fair trial; and that that trial was refused them, only because 
Dr. Hampden’s personal influence in the Board of Heads of 
which he is a member, and that of his partisans, enabled him to 
escape it. In the army and navy, an officer against whom there 
is so much as a prima facie case demands a trial for his own vin- 
dication. This one thing Dr. Hampden has throughout feared 
and shunned. Censures, suspicions, answers, these he would no 
doubt gladly have avoided, but these he could bear—a trial 
would have been destructive, for he must have been condemned. 

And yet this is still his complaint and that of his supporters. 
There is a comparison for which Lord John is not responsible, 
but as no less an adherent of his party than the Archbishop of 
Dublin has ventured upon it, (to say nothing of the smaller fry, 
such as the Hon. and Rev. O. Forester,) it may be well to call 
attention to it—the contrast between the cases of Dr. Hampden 
and Dr. Pusey. The Archbishop says :— 

‘If the accusations against his doctrines had been really believed by the 
authors of them to be well founded, why did they not bring him to trial in 
a regular way, according to the existing statutes? This course was adopted, 
subsequently, in respect of a sermon of Professor Pusey’s, which had been 
objected to, and which was accordingly submitted to a calm examination 
before persons to whom the statutes assign that office; and the result was 
a regular statutable suspension from preaching in the university for two 
years.’—P. 11. 

It required certainly all Dr. Whately’s courage to provoke 
this comparison. Dr. Hampden publishes two works which are 
immediately and indignantly assailed by the whole Church. 
The Heads of Houses refuse to bring him to trial. His accusers, 
who desire a trial above all things, publish to the world the 
grounds of their accusation. At length the Heads, driven by 
‘ pressure from without,’ propose a vote of censure upon him, 
which the University, (unable, according to that monstrous 
construction of the Statutes which Convocation still allows 
to go unquestioned, to do any thing more than say yes or 
no,) affirms rather than rejects. Here every thing is open 
and straightforward on the part of the accusers, but the 
authorities of the University refuse them a judge. The Arch- 
bishop declares that Dr. Hampden desires a fair trial. Why, 
then, does he not now suffer it to proceed? We shall soon have 
occasion to show that the Bishop of Oxford, declaring his own 
conviction of the heretical character of one of Dr. Hampden’s 
books, states as his reason for not proceeding against it, that by 
the present law he cannot prosecute a Clergyman for an offence 
committed more than two years ago. Nothing could be easier 
to Dr. Hampden than by a single act to waive the benefit 
of this ‘statute of limitations.’ The Bishop writes him a 
letter asking whether it is his intention so to do, and obtains 
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an evasive answer. At any moment the alternative of a fair 
trial is open to him. Ue still maintains the orthodoxy of 
all that he has ever published. Let him meet us in the Courts, 
with the first edition of the ‘Observations on Religious Dissent’ 
in his hands. Why does he not? In plain words, because he 
dares not. To the day of his death will this hang upon him. 
He may meet a trial whenever he dare; and till he does so he 
stands, as far as orthodoxy is concerned, in the unenviable pre- 
dicament of pleading the statute of limitations, not to bar an 
unfounded charge, but to avoid the examination of one which he 
could not refute. His case is strictly parallel to that of that 
miserable man, (an incumbent of the Diocese of Peter- 
borough,) who stood convicted by his own testimony of the 
grossest licentiousness, but against whom the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, as he explained in the house of Lords, was unable 
to proceed, because of the same limitation of time. He comes 
to be consecrated, only because the law will not compel him to 
stand a trial for offences more than two years old, and without 
compulsion he dares not meet it. Now let us follow the Arch- 
bishop’s challenge. How is Dr. Pusey circumstanced? He 
preaches a sermon, and is denounced by Dr. Fawcett, whose 
own published statements on the very point in question contain 
undeniable heresy.’ Thus denounced, he demands a trial, and 
is refused. No passage is specified as subject to objection; he 
requests and cannot obtain a hearing. To this hour we do not 
know what parts of his sermon were intended to be censured, 
or whether the whole or none: so much for the accusation. 
For what was called his trial, the Vice-Chancellor, a known 
partizan, selected four of the decided party opponents of the 
accused, and one personal friend, who was known to differ 
from him,’ This board pass sentence on the preacher whom they 
refuse to see, and when earnestly requested to state (not the 
reasons of their objection, but) the passages to which they ob- 
ject, they have ever refused to do so. Lastly, it is asserted by 
the friends and supporters of the judges, and has never been 
denied, that the whole proceeding was taken in consequence of 
a suggestion from high quarters in the State that the University 
ought to clear itself from the suspicion of Puseyism. Yet, so 
frantic is party spirit, this ‘procés monstre’ is that to which, 
after the lapse of five years, the Archbishop of Dublin is not 
ashamed to refer, not as a beacon but a model. 

To return to Lord John Russell. He appeals to the conduct 
of the ‘ Heads of the University’ in 1842, and forgets that on 





* See Christian Remembrancer for January 1845, vol. ix. (n.s.) p. 159. 
? This one member always avowed his disapproval of the conduct of the Board. 
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that very occasion the whole body solemnly renewed its censure of 
Dr. Hampden. He asserts that many Bishops have required his 
testimonial, but without naming one. Not one has come forward 
to plead guilty to the charge, while several have for themselves 
denied it; so that it rests at present upon the assertion of him 
who is forced in this very letter to acknowledge that the late 
Archbishop remonstrated against the nomination, after having 
suffered it to be asserted and believed for several weeks that it 
had received his cordial approval, and after having in the 
strongest manner implied that such was the case. 

And this man pretends to sneer at the notion that the Arch- 
bishop disapproved of Dr. Hampden’s nomination, knowing well, 
as he admits, his objections to him in 1836, and remembering 
his words written after Dr. Hampden’s explanations, and pub- 
lished by the Doctor himself :— 


‘ Objections were entertained by me and by others to certain passages in 
your writings. In your inaugural lecture you declared of these, in com- 
mon with the whole of your books, that you meant nothing but what was 
orthodox in them. In a private letter to me you asserted in substance the 
same thing, and for this I then gave and still give you credit as a man of 
veracity and integrity, and consequently, if every passage objected to were 
specified, you would gain nothing which you have not already. But the 
main objection still remains,—that if, on the great topics on which he is to 
instruct students in Divinity, a man can so write that both common and 
learned readers mistake him, he is not a safe teacher. And this is a suffi- 
cient ground for those who believe your declaration, not to withdraw their 
disapprobation of the appointment, though they may not urge their objec- 
tions further.’-—Letter to Dr. Hampden, Fed. 20, 1838. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury was not likely to urge, what 
Lord John could not. but know, that Dr. Hampden had per- 
sonally and publicly insulted him, so as to make it an outrage 
even to propose his elevation to His Grace; and in the face of 
this Lord John ventures to write,—‘ How few men have been 
‘elevated to the Episcopal Bench with a greater weight of 
‘authority in their favour !’ 

But it is useless to follow further this flagrant sophistry ! 
The question lies in a nutshell. Did Lord John know, or did 
he not, that the appointment would be a most serious and 
painful shock to the religious feelings and convictions of the 
great mass of Bishops, Clergy, and religious laity? We do 
not believe he would seriously and calmly deny that he knew it. 
He would say that their feelings had no just foundation, but 
that he knew of their existence. It is then mere quibbling, 
unworthy of his high office, and much more of the seriousness of 
the subject, however in keeping with his personal character and 
reputation, thus to parade the real or pretended toleration of 
Dr. Hampden for peace and quietness’ sake in times past. 
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It may scem to Lord John vastly clever, but it will only sink 
him still lower in the estimation of all earnest and right minded 
men of what party soever. Neither can he long maintain the 
tone he assumes; he throws away the mask :—‘ It is said I have 
‘ disturbed the peace of the Church. There is no use in cry- 
‘ ing Peace, where there is no peace ;’ and then he parallels this 
appointment with that of Tillotson by him whom he profanely 
calls ‘ our Great Deliverer.’ If Lord John Russell’s words 
mean anything, they amount to a declaration of hostility against 
all who disapprove of Dr. Hampden’s theology, a religious hos- 
tility, that is, against the great body of Churchmen, both lay and 
clerical, against him who when he wrote still filled the throne of 
Canterbury, the majority of the Bishops, almost the whole body 
of Clergy, and almost the whole of that large proportion of the 
laity to whom religious matters have far greater interest than 
literary, commercial, or political. 

We will not trust ourselves to speak of the moral and religious 
responsibility of such a declaration made by one whose station 
renders him for the time the representative of the sovereign. 
His supporter, Archdeacon Hare, remarks— 

‘It is true, that there are sad elements of discord in our Church, but 
also through God's mercy there are elements of peace. Imperfect and full 
of evil as her condition still is, there is a zeal, there is a devotedness to the 
duties of the Pastoral office, there is a desire after holiness, nay in spite 
of all our distractions and quarrels there is a yearning after union and 
unity, far beyond anything that has been seen at least within the last two 
centuries And they who love Jerusalem should not only pray for her 
peace, but should also do what they can to promote it; and should refrain 
most watchfully from whatever is likely to disturb it ... To appoint a 
Bishop on the ground that he is strongly opposed to any party, would, it 
seems to me, be utterly reprehensible.’—P. 71. 


These considerations have great force: but even in a worldly 
aspect so headlong an avowal of party hostility by one in Lord 
John’s position seems hardly politic. There are, it is probable, 
some thousands among the clergy, and at the very least some 
tens of thousands among the laity, who care little about mere 
politics—who do not pretend to understand matters of finance— 
whose principles would lead them as far as may be to support 
the powers that be, and who accordingly had actually given 
support, according to their power, to his administration. By an 
act of wantonness he has made every one of these men probably 
thus far a politician, that it has become one of the first desires 
of his heart by all lawful and Christian means to oppose and 
remove from power Lord John Russell—a desire never likely 
to be forgotten or changed, because it is founded upon a deep 
moral loathing of his conduct, in forcing upon the highest seat 
in the Church of Christ one whom they deliberately regard as 
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the wanton assailant of Him who is to them more than country 
and friends, and home and family, and whom he has treated (to 
borrow a deliberate sentence of Dr. Mill,) with ‘ profanity.’ 

It is no consolation to know that he has appointed one of 
whom we need not fear that he will make objectionable princi- 
ples popular by his influence, or extend them by his active exer- 
tions. He has already held during eleven of the most eventful 
years which the Church of England has known, a post in itself, 
perhaps, the most important beneath that of a Bishop. He has 
been during those years as complete a cypher as any man who 
ever reposed his head to sleep upon a dignified cushion, or lolled 
ina stall. What has Dr. Hampden done since 1836? He has 
preached several respectable sermons, written several testy 
insulting letters,’ and engaged in one act of gratuitous unautho- 





1 Let the following letter, which the widow of the justly honoured John Davison 
addressed to us some years ago, be considered by all who would if they could 
respect Dr. Hampden, and let them try to imagine the conduct of Dr. Arnold 
under the same circumstances :— 


‘70 THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 

‘Srr,—I presume to trouble you in consequence of a paragraph in a published 
letter from Dr. Hampden, the Regius Professor of Divinity in Oxford, to his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in which Dr. Hampden states that “ the late Mr. 
Davison, the highly gifted and excellent author of the ‘ Discourses on Prophecy, 
had both read and expressly approved his Bampton Lectures.” 

‘I have the best reason to believe that Dr. Hampden is mistaken in his impres- 
sion upon this subject. I was never absent from Mr. Davison but for one short 
interval after the period of the publication of those Lectures, and am well satis- 
fied they were not read by him. Mr. Davison never mentioned the work to me, 
with approbation or otherwise, and I possess the presentation copy, received in 
August, 1833, which was uncut at the time of Mr. Davison’s removal from me, 
with the exception of two leaves ; and it remained so till the year 1836, when it 
was seen by several friends in its unopened state. : 

‘TI have thought it hard upon me, and upon the friends of Mr. Davison, that his 
name should, at a distant period, be implicated in the controversy arising out of 
these Lectures ; and, under the circumstances, I felt it to be due to his memory to 
ask of Dr. Hampden his authority for the assertion contained in the letter to the 
Archbishop; but to my surprise and mortification, 1 have had from him a positive 
and final refusal. 1 am therefore obliged to take the only means within my 
reach of relieving Mr. Davison from the responsibilities in which Dr. Hampden 
has involved his name. 

‘I shall feel obliged to you to give this letter a place in your Christian Remem- 
brancer for the following month. 

* | have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘ Your very obedient, humble servant, 
‘ College Green, Worcester, 7th August, 1838. Mary Davison.’ 


Or, let them read the insulting letters written by Dr. Hampden to the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and published by himself, under the title of ‘ Corre- 
spondence between Dr. Hampden, Regius Professor of Divinity, and Dr. Howley, 
Archbishop of Canterbury; they are reprinted in the ‘ British Magazine’ for 
Jan. 1848, and are so important that we had serious thoughts of reprinting them 
ourselves: but they extend over sixteen pages. In one of these letters he says, as 
he has said elsewhere, ‘ I retract nothing that I have written.’ As to his language 
towards the Archbishop, the ‘ British Magazine’ truly says :—‘ We shall leave the 
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rized petty persecution, in which he was foiled by the law of 
England. Why then, it may be asked, should so great an 
opposition be made to his advancement in the Church, when 
men more dangerous have been promoted unopposed? We reply, 
not certainly because we fear any evil from the personal influ- 
ence of Dr. Hampden. When consecrated we have little doubt 
he will go on as he has hitherto done. We shall have an occasional 
charge against Tractarians, an occasional sermon with no fault 
except dullness, and this, varied by any little spiteful annoyance 
which his situation may enable him to offer to those whom he 
considers his personal enemies, will we really believe comprise 
the whole annals of his Episcopate. There is nothing to fear 
in all this except the total loss during his life of those many 
services which a Bishop, one in heart with his Diocese and 
devoted to his office, may and does discharge. This is a mere 
negative evil. Meanwhile, however, there is another sufficiently 
positive. He is not promoted for the talent or influence of his 
works, but for their heterodoxy. The fact is certain and unques- 
tioned. Lord John Russell may choose to express it in one 
form of words and we in another, but however expressed, it is 
because he has assailed the creeds and doctrines of the Church 
Catholic that he is made a Bishop. He comes forward, there- 
fore, as the representative of a principle, the principle of hete- 
rodoxy, and our contest is, not against the individual, but 
against that principle. If he had been suffered to obtain conse- 
cration unopposed, the principle would have been established, 
that heresy is no bar to the promotion of any man to the epis- 
copate of the English Church; and this has, we may truly say, 
been felt by disputants on both sides of the question. 

We suggested in our last number that this was the most 
probable explanation of Lord John Russell's selection. Since 
that number appeared, he has, as we have seen, avowed it. And 
though he does not avow any political purpose, we cannot help 
feeling that if the Whig Premier had retained a sore and 
revengeful remembrance of the year 1841 ;—and if his unofficial 
leisure had been employed in recalling the special overthrow 





reader to judge whether anything in the Archbishop’s speech ought to have pro- 
voked (as nothing could have justified) language so disrespectful and intemperate 
as Dr. Hampden then wrote and published. If neither the Bampton Lectures nor 
the Oxford censure had ever existed, those who disapprove of Dr. Hampden’s 
appointment, and those who have come forward to remonstrate against it, may 
safely rest their defence on that correspondence, and appeal to every person of 
common sense in the country, whether the clergyman who could write such letters 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and print them, possesses that degree of temper 
and discretion which would warrant the prime minister in recommending his 
appointment to a station, for which the want of temper and discretion is quite 
sufficient to disqualify any man, whatever his theological opinions may be.’ 
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of his party in that year, and the circumstances which caused it ; 
he must have felt, both that the Church was the cause of his 
defeat, and also that defeat was the natural, nay, necessary 
consequence of the method in which the Whigs then assailed it: 
Appropriation Clauses, Dissenters’ Marriage Acts, Registration 
Acts, Church Rate Abolition,—such as these were the weapons 
of the Whig ministry a few years ago. When it was too late, 
they must have felt that they had taken the bull by the horns. 
Were such Lord John’s reflections, it is not impossible that 
he might farther observe, that the real power of the Church 
of England, great as he had by experience found it to be, had 
already been shaken by one cause—internal division. This had 
gone in some instances to secession, in many more it had 
weakened by dividing those hands which would have been irre- 
sistible in their united strength. We impute nothing—and 
really it may seem, and it is perhaps the case, that Lord John 
is a man to whom injustice would be done by imputing to him 
any serious and deliberate principle of action. It may be that 
he merely acted with the petulance and insult of a spoiled child, 
doing in wanton heedlessness all the mischief in his power. But 
one thing there is which would account for his conduct upon 
principles intelligible and consistent, at least, however discredit- 
able. If he had set himself to think, How may the Church be 
most effectually divided against itself: what could he have 
done more than select for the office of a Bishop a man avowedly 
regarded with abhorrence as a heretic, and even a blasphemer, 
(whether with or without reason,) by the great mass of her 
members ? If he had wished to prevent the extension of her in- 
fluence in a single diocese: what better than nominate one with 
whom it will be impossible for the Clergy or laity of that 
Diocese to co-operate with any cordiality or confidence? if to 
prevent the body of Bishops from acting with any energy on 
behalf of the Church, or opposing any effectual resistance to 
any future plans of mischief, what better than place among 
them a man against whom many of them had already pledged 
themselves, whose promotion to the sacred office many more 
would feel it a solemn duty to oppose, and whose notorious 
implacability of temper made it certain that his dearest object 
would be to oppose, revile, and vilify, all whom he regarded as 
his opponents. If he desired to multiply secessions, what bet- 
ter way could be found than by publicly exhibiting to the whole 
world the English Church as a slave in matters of the most 
sacred duties to the minister of the day; who may already 
belong to any sect, however heretical, and who may probably 
ina few months be a Jew? Lord John Russell must have 
known that for years past, whenever a Roman Catholic or a 
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Dissenter has wished to reproach the Church of England, the 
favourite taunt has been, ‘ What could you do if the minister of 
‘the Crown should nominate Dr. Hampden himself for a Bishop- 
‘rick? What could he do more to strengthen their cause 
than by showing that even that extreme case was practically 
possible ? 

We repeat it, we do not impute these motives to Lord John 
Russell; they would imply a deliberate treachery, of which we 
should not desire to suspect any man. An English minister 
who should act thus, must have made up his mind to employ for 
the injury of the Church the powers which he well knows have 
been entrusted to the Sovereign for her good; he would be 
guilty of a fraud, such as in private life would dishonour for ever 
the fairest character. Still, were the supposition less disgrace- 
ful, we should unhesitatingly adopt it, because none other seems 
rational and consistent. We have given much larger space to 
Lord John Russell’s letter than it intrinsically deserves, because, 
so far as we know, it contains the only defence of the late 
nomination which can be considered authorized.’ 

We may pass over others with a light step. In the same 
paper appeared an address to Dr. Hampden, presented by Dr. 
Hawkins, and signed by fifteen of the twenty-four Heads of 
Colleges in Oxford, declaring themselves satisfied that his reli- 
gious belief is sound, together with Dr. Hampden’s answer 
expressing the same opinion. It was remarked in the papers at 
the time, that of these fifteen, all but one voted for the defeated 
candidate at the late University election. At first sight it 
might seem that this had little connexion with their testimony 
to the sound doctrine of a religious teacher. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that Mr. Round was emphatically brought 
forward upon religious, not political grounds, so that the circum- 
stance that the majority of the Heads were found among so 
very decided a minority of the University, only illustrates what 
we have before had occasion to notice—the little sympathy which 
in truth exists between these bodies. This matter is farther 
illustrated by a letter which the Dean of Carlisle, who is also 
one of the Board of Heads, thought it not unbecoming to pub- 
lish in the papers. He addresses Dr. Hampden, to assure him 
that though he voted in the Board of Heads for the censure of 





1 We beg to direct attention to the often-repeated wish of the Dean of Hereford 
to publish the whole of the correspondence between himself and the Premier. To 
this wish Lord John has never acceded. It has been publicly stated in the news- 
papers, and never contradicted, that that correspondence would show that Lord 
John Russell not only threatened a preemunire, but promised the Dean his own 
nomination to a bishopric if the election was unanimous. Will the Premier dare 
to allow the publication ? 
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1836, yet, ‘it was well known that the measure was carried 
‘ through the Board of Heads of Houses with very great difficulty. 
‘For my own part, I shall ever look upon the consent I gave to 
‘its being submitted to Convocation as the most unsatisfactory 
‘vote I ever recorded as a member of the Hebdomadal Board. 
‘ But if I had thought that the act in question was to be lasting 
‘and irrevocable, no power on earth should have induced me to 
‘be a party to it.” Why that which was heresy, or even false 
doctrine, in 1836, should be true in 1842, this poor Dean does 
not even attempt to show; only he distinctly states, what we 
have already assigned as the explanation of the conduct of 
the Board, that they acted ‘ under pressure from without.’’ 
It is worthy of notice that the respected Provost of Wor- 
cester College, the representative among the Heads of Houses of 
the Evangelical school, is not found among Dr. Hampden’s 
supporters. 

Next appears an affectionate address to Dr. Hampden, from 
his curate and some parishioners of Ewelme, and the Doctor’s 
answer. The addressers say, they know nothing of Controversial 
Divinity. Admirable judges, no doubt, of the point in question ! 

The letter of the Bishop of Oxford, however, is necessary 
to complete our history. 

The University of Oxford being exempt (by Papal grant) 
from Episcopal control, the Diocesan has no more immediate 
power over the Professors than any other Bishop. But the 
rectory of Ewelme, which is annexed to the Regius Professor- 
ship, brought Dr. Hampden under his lordship’s jurisdiction. 
The Bishop of Oxford was one of the prelates who remonstrated 
with Lord John Russell upon his nomination, and was known 
to have voted for the censure of 1836. At the close of last 
year, it was announced, that by his lordship permission, pro- 
ceedings had been commenced against Dr. Hampden in the 





' What the Dean of Carlisle says, painfully confirms a report which was current 
in the University in 1842, that the words in the censure upon Dr. Hampden, 
which provide that the Regius Professor shall be deprived of certain functions, 
‘till the University shall decree otherwise, were inserted by the Dean himself, to 
enable him hereafter to say, that their meaning was ‘ till the University changes its 
mind.’ Of course, we need hardly say, that the sense in which those words were 
taken by the body of the University was, ‘till Dr. Hampden shall recant or cease 
to be Professor.’ This instance confirms a conviction which we have before had 
occasion to express, that in dealing with the Hampden party among the Heads, 
the University must always be prepared for tricks. Yet it is no easy matter to 
baffle these tricks as long as the Heads maintain their present usurped powers 
of allowing no amendment upon their proposals, so that words which are suspected 
to be inserted with some secret intention, cannot be altered or omitted, unless the 
whole measure, which may be important or essential, is rejected. The Dean truly 
says, that the same party whieh originally compelled the reluctant Heads to do 
something, afterwards defeated his attempt to undo what was done. 
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Court of Arches. Nothing further was known until the 
appearance of the following letter :— 


‘ Cuddesden Palace, Dec. 28. 

‘Reverend and dear Sir,—What has passed recently between us obliges 
me to mark in some detail the steps by which I have reached the conclu- 
sion which I desire to lay before you. And since, under the advice of your 
legal directors, you are led to decline all direct communication on the sub- 
ject, I am further compelled to address you thus publicly. 

* You are aware that when your nomination to the See of Hereford was 
first announced by common rumour, | thought it my painful duty to repre- 
sent to the head of her Majesty’s Government the inconvenience which in 
my judgment would arise from the completion of the rumoured appoint- 
ment. This representation was grounded on the censure of the University 
of Oxford, and on the wide prevalence of a strong opinion of the unsound- 
ness of some of your published writings. It did not assume the justice 
of this opinion. My desire—and that, I believe, of others—was, that an 
opportunity should be afforded you of publicly refuting these charges 
before your nomination to the office of a bishop. The representation, how- 
ever, produced no such effect, and the apprehension and alarm which had 
been foreseen by those who signed it were speedily displayed. As one of 
their consequences, addresses numerously signed were presented by the 
clergy and laity to the archbishops and bishops, praying that all legal steps 
might be taken to prevent your consecration until the matters alleged 
against you had been brought to solemn decision. But in my own case 
more was done. As rector of the rectory of Ewelme, in this diocese, you 
were placed under my jurisdiction. ‘This, it was thought, afforded an 
opportunity for obtaining an adjudication on the question, under the pro- 
visions of the Clergy Discipline Bill. I was accordingly addressed by 
several of my clergy with the request that I would employ this machinery 
to obtain such a trial by sending a charge against the soundness of your 
teaching to the Court of Arches. I at once declined to promote such a 
suit. I was then requested—by performing the needful ministerial act of 
granting the letters of request to them—to allow other parties to promote 
such a suit. Such an inquiry I did not think it right to prevent by the 
interposition of a mere official veto. I signed accordingly the necessary 
document, informing you in aletter dated December 16, that I had done so. 

‘ At this stage of the business it was suggested to me by the promoters 
that, the matter being now in legal train, it was possible you might be 
willing to render to my private suggestion, as bishop of the diocese, the 
satisfaction which would otherwise be sought by a more painful process 
through the Court of Arches. I gladly adopted the suggestion, and desir- 
ing the promoters to suspend all further legal action till I had communi- 
cated with you, I wrote to you a second letter, in which I first stated, in 
detail, the points of doctrine which it was alleged in the “ Articles” laid 
before me your writings had impugned, and asked you whether you would 
affirm your full belief in them. And, secondly, I asked whether you would 
be willing to withdraw the “ Observations on Dissent ” and the “ Bampton 
Lectures,” not as admitting their language to be unsound, but for the 
peace of the church, and because, in my judgment, as your bishop, and 
in that of others, they did contain unsound language? Had you felt 
at liberty to reply fully to my questions, and to consent to my sugges- 
tion, you would have given full satisfaction as well to the promoters of the 
suit as to me. 

‘In your letter dated December 18, giving .full credit to the motives 
which led me to address you, you answer my first question thus :—* In 
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perfect respect to you as bishop of the diocese, and for your personal satis- 
faction, I unhesitatingly reply in the affirmative. I say ‘ Yes’ to all your 
queries on my belief in that sense in which they are the plain natural 
sense of the statements of our articles and formularies.” So far your an- 
swer was of course entirely satisfactory. To my request you gave no 
answer; and this silence I understood as tantamount to a refusal to with- 
draw the works in question; and satisfactory as I thought that your decla- 
ration of personal faith ought to be to all, I deemed it to be impossible 
for me to require the promoters of the suit to relinquish it while there 
remained unwithdrawn and unexplained language which appeared to me 
so dangerous as that which was contained, more especially, in your 
“Observations on Dissent’’ (first edition), which was then on sale in 
Oxford. I therefore wrote to you to say, that as the language which 
seemed to me unsound was nut to be withdrawn, I could not require the 
promoters to abandon their suit. 

‘ But immediately after writing thus, I learned from a letter of yours to 
a common friend, that it was with “no sanction of yours, and, indeed, 
against your wish, that any copies of the first edition of the ‘ Observations 
on Religious Dissent’ were now sold; and that even of the second edition 
you had put forth no copies since its publication.” 

‘ This entirely altered my view of the case, and I at once wrote to you, 
requesting you to allow me to withdraw my last letter, because it closed a 
correspondence from which, if kept open, I now hoped much. 

‘I had now before me, as bishop of the diocese,— 

‘1st. Your unqualified declaration of faith, on the very points selected 
by the promoters of the suit as those supposed to be unsoundly treated. 

‘2d. The virtual withdrawal of what I deemed especially unsound. 

‘There remained only the withdrawal of the “ Bampton Lectures ” to 
fulfil every condition at first desired for my own or the promoters’ 
satisfaction. 

‘Atthis time I received your published letter to Lord J. Russell, in 
which, to other explanations, you add the important admission—“ I should 
be much concerned if, from any unskilfulness in the use of words, I should 
have given rise to misapprehensions. I would not assert, however, that I 
have always succeeded in conveying my thoughts exactly.” 

‘This admission appeared to me the more important, because at the same 
time I learned from the common friend to whom I have already referred, 
that you had expressed to him a readiness to remove in any reprint of your 
“Bampton Lectures” any incautious or obscure language which might 
have given rise to the impression that | contained unsound doctrines, 
which you had not intended to put forth ad I been able to obtain from 
you a direct statement that such alterations should be made in passages 
which I was ready to point out to you, full satisfaction would have been 
afforded to those who objected to your consecration: but to my great 
regret, I learned that you were now acting under legal direction, and did 
not think yourself at iiberty to answer, or even to receive, — such pro- 
posals. is I deeply regretted, because I am well persuaded that by 
such explanations and assurances as you could most honestly and easily 
give, the anxious fears of numbers now disturbed within the Church, 
re be at once allayed, and without such direct assurances some I fear 

ill still remain unsatisfied. Thus, in fact, the promoters of the suit now 
expressed to me their wish for its continuance. With this I could not 
comply, for two reasons—first, because I believed that I substantially 
possessed already the explanations and assurances desired, and I felt that 
what the Church needed was, not the assertion of a point of honour, but a 
real security for the soundness of your doctrine; and, secondly, because 
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I believed that to allow now the suit to proceed would imply a far more 
direct judicial assent upon my part to its fitness than I had given in 
first signing the letters of request, for since I had performed that act, my 
position had undergone an entire alteration. I thought at first that the 
Church had a right to some assurance of the soundness of your doctrines 
before your consecration as a Bishop; and when no other way of obtaining 
that satisfaction appeared to be open, I did not even shrink, at the 
request of my clergy, from relegating the question to the decision of the 
Court of Arches. Since, at the suggestion of the promoters, and by 
your consenting to reply to my quasi-judicial questions, I had been led my- 
self, as Bishop of the diocese, to assume the office of a judge in the cause. 
I could, therefore, no longer act merely Mministerially in issuing letters of 
request, both parties had to a great extent committed the matter to my 
judgment ; and now, unless I was satisfied that there was matter for a 
criminal suit, I could not think myself justified in sending an accusation 
against you to be tried in the Arches Court. Whether there was such 
matter could be determined by me only after a careful study of the works 
in question, with all your explanations in my mind. Regarding, then, the 
“ Observations on Dissent” as virtually withdrawn, I accordingly applied 
myself to a thorough and impartial examination of the “ Bampton Lectures.” 
I have now carefully studied them throughout, with the aid of those 
explanations of their meaning which you have furnished, both publicly since 
their first publication, and now in your private communications. The 
result ofthis examination I am bound plainly to declare is my own conviction 
that they do not justly warrant those suspicions of unsoundness to which 
they have given rise, and which so long as I trusted to selected extracts 
I myself shared. For these suspicions of your meaning, and for the con- 
sequent distrust of the University, I must with equal frankness say that | 
discern the cause (whilst your works remained thus unexplained, and the 
minds of men unassured by your full profession of the faith) in what appears 
to me a not unfrequent overstatement of favourite views, and much obscurity 
of diction, resulting often from the arbitrary use of such words as “ facts,” 
“doctrines,” “ proved,” “deduced,” &c.; and hence I believe it happened 
that men of such various parties in the Church concurred not unnaturally 
in the expression of a painful distrust of your meaning. But allowing 
for these as the Mention of what was, I believe, a necessarily hasty 
composition, and taking into account, as I now can, your various expla- 
nations and assurances, I find in the Lectures little which will not admit 
of a favourable construction. And if at times I long for the manifestation 
of a more evidently reverential spirit in the discussion of the highest 
mysteries of our faith, I yet read in them a thoughtful and able history of 
the formation of ny on terminology, not a studied depreciation of 
authorized dogmatic language, still less any conscious denial of admitted 
dogmatic truth—I see in them, in fact, so far, little more than what has 
been already expressed in the words (never, I believe, considered liable to 
censure) of one of the ablest of your opponents in 1834, who says, “ If I 
avow my belief that freedom from symbols and articles is abstractedly the 
highest state of church communion and the peculiar privilege of the 
primitive church, it is . . . . first, because technicality and formality are, 
in their degree, inevitable results of public confessions of faith.” And 
again, “ Her rulers were loth to confess that the Church had grown too 
old to enjoy the free unsuspicious teaching with which her childhood was 
blest; and that her disciples must for the future calculate and reason 
before they acted.”— Newman's Arians, pp. 41, 42. 

‘ Having reached, then, this conclusion, through that close study of your 
work and explanations which the due discharge of the office of a judge 
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required from me, I deem it my duty not only to be satisfied with the 
assurance I possess of your future revision of the work, and to withdraw 
therefore the letters of request, but also, with whatever force my previous 
desire of explanation, and my position as Bishop of this diocese may give 
to my words, to entreat those who have given utterance to their natural 
alarm at your appointment to weigh well the expression of my deliberate 
opinion, that you have given such explanations of what you personally 
believe on the points of suspicion, and what you intended as your meaning, 
as may well suffice to quiet all just alarm at your consecration to the office 
of a Bishop. ‘J am, my dear Sir, 
‘Very faithfully yours, 
; *S. Oxon.’ 
‘To the Rev. R. D. Hampden.’ 


How much disappointment this letter caused to those who 
had hoped to see the question of Dr. Hampden’s orthodoxy or 
heresy at length tested by a legal trial, we need hardly say. 
It would avail nothing to repeat the violent censures, and 
heavy imputations, which it called forth upon the writer. Per- 
haps, however, it produced more real sorrow in those who, fully 
and sincerely convinced of the purity of his motives, and his 
conscientious adherence to his own sense of right, could not 
doubt that his judgment had been misled by the subtlety 
of those with whom he had to do; for those who lightly im- 
puted to him low and personal motives, could hardly have felt 
sufficient respect for him to suffer much by disappointment. 
Accordingly it was from the newspapers which supported Dr. 
Hampden, that the most violent assaults against the character 
of the Bishop proceeded. 

Leaving these for the present, let it be observed, that the 
effect of the Bishop’s step in withdrawing the letters of request, 
was to put a stop to all legal inquiry into Dr. Hampden’s 
writings. For the Clergy Discipline Act, by a very unad- 
visable provision, makes it impossible for any one except his own 
diocesan to call in question the statements of a clergyman, be 
they how pestilent soever, and although every other Bishop, 
Clergyman, and layman, in England, should be convinced of 
their evil tendency. In this state of things Dr. Hampden and 
his friends very gladly acquiesced, and things remained in statu 
quo until after the ‘confirmation of the election,’ when the 
adroit Doctor thought himself secure from any steps upon 
the part of the Bishop of Oxford. Then, and not till then, the 
following letter appeared. It is addressed by Dr. Hampden to 
Mr. Faulkner of Havering-atte-Bower, the non-resident incum- 
bent of S. Sepulchre, Cambridge; who, in that capacity, made 
a noise in the * Stone Altar case,’ while in the parish which he 
serves, he (as well as Dr. Hampden at Ewelme) suffers without 
annoyance to ‘ his Christian conscientiousness’ that same ‘ Popish 
abomination.’ 

112 
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‘ Christ Church, Oxford, Jan. 7. 1848, 

‘ Dear Sir,—Your warm expression of congratulation on my promotion 
to the see of Hereford demands my sincere thanks. ‘Ihe sympathy of one 
who has himself stood his ground so firmly against a violent Tractarian 
assault is most welcome to me. You did essential service by your resist- 
ance to that outrageous attempt of the Camden Society to intrude on your 
rights in your parish, and overbear your Christian conscientiousness. I 
am much obliged to you for the report you have sent me of the proceedings 
in that case. I shall have much satisfaction in going through it when I 
have leisure from the engagements which press on me at this moment. 

‘I have had abundant matter of vexatious doings the last few weeks. 
But I feel more than compensated for any personal annoyance by the good 
which I am sure will eventually come out of the present disturbance. The 
strength and designs of the ‘Tractarian party (the real movers throughout, 
whatever may be said to the contrary) will have been disclosed, and the 
necessity of rallying the true Protestant spirit of our Church will have 
been demonstrated. I am deeply thankful to a good Providence for the 
course which events have taken. 

‘I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
‘R. D. HEREFORD (Elect).’ 

‘P.S.—The Bishop of Oxford would insinuate, in his letter to the Times, 
that I have made concessions to him. I shall be obliged to you most 
positively to contradict any such statement, should you hear it diets 
is not true. 

‘The Rev. R. R. Faulkner.’ 


As Dr. Hampden now denied that he had made any con- 
cessions, the Bishop of Oxford became impatient to know 
whether he now abjured the benefit of the ‘ Statute of Limi- 
tations; and would venture to make himself at the present 
moment responsible for the legal consequences of his past 
publications : for in this case the Bishop’s reasons for dropping 
the suit against him were at anend. It will be seen that not 
even then (when we should have imagined the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Oxford over him was at an end), did Dr. Hampden 
venture to divest himself of his legal impunity, and that he 
returned an evasive answer. It is probable that he knew him- 
self to be safe from any proceedings on the part of the Bishop: 
but that he felt, if he parted with his ‘ Statute of Limitations,’ 
he might yet be deprived in another way, of his darling griev- 
ance, and be brought to trial in the court of the Archbishop. 
He wrote accordingly :— 

‘ Cuddesden Palace, January 24. 


‘My Lord Bishop (Elect)—My attention has been called to a letter 
bearing your signature, and addressed to Mr. Faulkner, which has appeared 
in the newspapers. As no contradiction of its authorship has, tomy know- 
ledge, been made public, I imagine that I am not wrong (notwithstanding 
its unusual language) in attributing it to you. I beg, therefore, to call your 
attention to its postscript, and to request from you an answer to my con- 
cluding question. 

‘ I withdrew the “letters of request” against you in consequence of an 
assurance from your own pen that you were not, during the two years to 
which the Clergy Discipline Bill limits your responsibility, answerable for 
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any circulation of the “ Observations on Religious Dissent,” the only work 
which, in my judgment, could have subjected you to ecclesiastical penalties 
for uttering falsedoctrine. I must, therefore, beg you to inform me whether 
the words to which I have called your attention are intended to deny the 
truth of that assurance, which was conveyed to me in the following words 
as your own :— 

‘“ Tt is with no sanction of mine, and, indeed, against my wish, that any 
copies of the first edition of my ‘ Observations on Religious Dissent’ are 
now sold and circulated; in fact, I have not put forth any copies even of 
the second edition, since the time ofits publication, and this is out of print, 
so far as my knowledge goes. Some one, therefore, must have been giving, 
I conceive, a fresh publication of that also, without my leave.”—I am, my 
Lord Bishop (Elect), most faithfully yours, *S. Oxon.’ 

‘ The Lord Bishop of Hereford (Elect).’ 





‘ Hyde-park-gate, Kensington, January 26. 

‘My Lord,—I did not authorize Mr. Faulkner to publish my letter to 
him, nor the Provost of Oriel to communicate to your lordship the note to 
him from which you have extracted the passage contained in your letter of 
the 24th inst. 

‘ Each was intended only for the person to whom it was addressed. I 
regret that either has gone further. 

‘ The statements contained in my note to the Provost, and extracted froin 
it by your lordship, are of course perfectly true; I never denied or wished 
to deny them, but I never desired or even contemplated their communica- 
tion to your lordship.—I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s 
faithful servant, *R. D. HEREFORD.’ 

‘ The Lord Bishop of Oxford.’ 

But the thing was not yet over. Next came forward Dr. 
Hawkins, who published in the ‘ Times’ two letters, declarin 
that he was the common friend through whom the Doctor had 
communicated with the Bishop. He craftily congratulates the 
Bishop on coming over to his side: ‘ Allow me, however, first 
‘to say, that I am much gratified by your lordship’s frank 
‘avowal of your change of sentiment in favour of the substan- 
‘ tial soundness of Dr. Hampden’s “ Bampton Lectures.” The 
‘conclusion at which you have arrived, will, I believe, be 
‘that of all competent and unprejudiced judges when they 
‘shall have studied them with equal care.’ ‘The conclusion 
at which your lordship has arrived;’ what was that? Dr. 
Hawkins says, all competent and unprejudiced judges will 
come to the same; and it is his evident intention that 
every reader should suppose this to be the same with his 
own. Be it remembered then what it was. And here we will 
refer not merely to the Bishop’s letter, which we have laid 
before our readers, but to the pamphlet signed C. E. K., which is 
evidently written by an intimate friend of the Bishop, and 
may fairly be taken as representing his lordship’s view of the 
conduct, not of Dr. Hampden only, but, of Dr. Hawkins. 

‘The Bishop of Oxford, after sifting the whole case, aided by counsel, 
and in the presence of several clergymen and the promoters, was thoroughly 
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persuaded that Dr. Hampden not only was not legally liable to a conviction 
for heresy in regard to the “ Bampton Lectures,” but that he had honestly 
and bond fide withdrawn, and that for thirteen years, the book which did 
contain, in the Bishop’s opinion, some really heretical statements,’—P. 9. 


Let this be remembered. In the Bishop’s opinion, then, the 
‘ Observations’ do contain some really heretical statements. 
Moreover, after alluding to the remonstrance of the thirteen 


Bishops, he adds, 


‘ It will be seen, indeed, by a reference to the Bishop of Oxford’s letter, 
that his objections, even subsequently to a reperusal of the “ Bampton 
Lectures,” were of a far graver cast. Haste, irreverence in dealing with 
mysteries, and an unwatrrantable pushing of peculiar notions, are charged 
uponthe “ Bampton Lectures,” in that which may be well called the censure 
as. well as the acquittal of Dr. Hampden. The Bishop, and, as I shall 
hereafter show, a considerable number of the signing Bishops, leave these 
very grave charges at Dr. Hampden’s door, believing, at the same time, 
that there is not that in the Lectures which could legally be proved to 
be heretical.’—P. 5. 


We have therefore Dr. Hawkins’ authority for declaring that, 
in his opinion, any competent and impartial judge, who shall 
carefully study Dr. Hampden’s works, will come to the con- 
clusion that the ‘Bampton Lectures’ are hasty, irreverent in 
dealing with mysteries, unwarrantable in pushing peculiar 
opinions, but not liable to be convicted of heresy in a court of 
law—that the ‘Observations on Dissent’ are heretical, but 
that Dr. Hampden, while he still maintains all that he said 
there, would avoid the legal consequences of that avowal by 
pleading the statute of limitations, because more than two 
years have elapsed since he performed any legal act of pub- 
lication. 

Were this all, Dr. Hampden might say, ‘Save me from my 
friends!’ But of course this was not the sense in which Dr. 
Hawkins intended his words to be understood; and after de- 
claring that the Bishop’s opinion agreed with his own, he adds: 
—‘ Believing that his “ Lectures” contain important truth, 
‘ which most of us require to know, and that their real value 
‘ has often not been perceived in consequence of some obscure 
‘ or incautious language, I shall rejoice if he finds leisure and 
‘ opportunity thus to clear and improve them.’ It is easy to see 
that the effect of this is to make every reader believe this opinion 
as to the value of the ‘ Bampton Lectures,’ notwithstanding their 
obscurity, to have been the Bishop’s: and not that Dr. Hawkins 
agreed with the Bishop in believing Dr. Hampden to be a heretic, 
whom, owing to a legal subterfuge, the law would not touch. 

To proceed; after Dr. Hampden was supposed to be safe, and 
not before, Dr. Hawkins, following his example, published a 
second letter, written Jan. 25, but not published till Feb. 14, 
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to say, what he did not, strange to say, venture to mention in 
his first letter written before things were secure, that Dr. 
Hampden had not authorized him to show his letter to the 
Bishop, adding, ‘I am aware that you employed the word 
‘“assurance” in the sense of your receiving conviction, not 
‘Dr. Hampden’s conveying any pledge. but having been 
‘ personally concerned in this matter, 1 have been anxious to 
‘ show that he is free (not that I wish him so to act, but that 
‘he is not pledged, and is therefore free) to republish his “ Ob- 
‘ servations” at any time, and to reprint his “‘ Bampton Lectures” 
‘ without any alteration.’ 

Now, here we have one remark to make. We believe no man, 
of whatever way of thinking, who knows the facts, doubts that 
the two Doctors tricked the Bishop. Indeed, we doubt not, 
they had a hearty laugh together at the cleverness and success of 
their trick. To them there was no risk, for neither of them 
had any reputation for straightforward plain dealing to risk or 
lose. Dr. Hampden has ventured to declare, not only that 
he ‘ did not authorize Mr. Faulkner to publish the letter to him, 
‘nor the Provost of Oriel to communicate to your Lordship the 
‘note to him ;’ but also that ‘ each of them was intended only for 
‘the person to whom it was addressed. I regret that either has 
‘gone further.’ Now observe the circumstances. For a month 
Dr. Hampden expresses no such regret, but reserves it until 
he believes (perhaps justly) that it is no longer in the power 
of the Bishop to take legal steps against him. Next, he wishes 
us to believe that having been living with Dr. Hawkins on terms 
of intimate daily intercourse ever since the ‘ Observations ’ 
were published fourteen years ago, knowing that Dr. Hawkins’ 
views were the same as his own, and that no assurance of the 
withdrawal of the ‘ Observations’ was needed for his satisfaction ; 
knowing, too, that the Bishop was staying in Dr. Hawkins’s 
house,’ he chanced just upon that day to write a letter from his 
own house, a few yards off, to Dr. Hawkins, to assure him, 
(1,) that he had not done any act which would make him legally 
responsible for the ‘Observations’ for many years ; and, (2,) that 
it was against his will that others had done so. This letter he 
wrote under these circumstances to Dr. Hawkins a few days 
after the Bishop had informed him by letter that the suit must 
proceed because he refused to retract the language of the 
‘ Observations ;’ yet he did not mean or intend that Dr. Hawkins 
should communicate it to the Bishop. And, moreover, when 
Dr. Hawkins had communicated it, and the suit had been in con- 





' This Dr. Hampden, as Canon of Christchurch, must have known, for it is 
notorious to all Oxford that the Bishop came in there for the purpose of holding 
his Ordination in Christchurch Cathedral. 
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sequence withdrawn, he regretted it, but kept his regret to 
himself till the time in which the Bishop could have renewed 
the suit was gone by. Then, and not till then, both he and Dr. 
Hawkins published their declarations that the communication to 
the Bishop was wholly unauthorized. It is little wonderful 
that the Bishop’s friend, C. E. K., openly indicates his disbelief 
of this monstrous assertion,—‘ If Dr. new asserts, as he 
‘ does in his answer to the Bishop of Oxford, that both the letter 
‘ to the common friend, as well as the postscript to Mr. Faulkner, 
‘were “intended only for the person addressed,” I ask Dr. 
‘ Hampden and your readers how that is consistent with the 
‘ tenour of the postscript, which goes to request Mr. Faulkner 
‘ to make known its contents wherever he may find it necessary, 
‘or with Dr. Hampden’s presumed knowledge that the Bishop 
‘ was staying in the lodge of the receiver of the letter at the time 
‘ when it arrived? Itis to C. E. K.’s credit that he was able to 
convey this fact in language so little varying from that customary 
in society, and so unlike that in which Dr. Hampden himself 
spoke of the assertion of his Bishop, ‘ It is not true.’ 

We do not know whether any of the readers of this Review may 
have had occasion to attend an election committee when some 
sharp attorney, who had been guilty of bribery, was under ex- 
amination, for the purpose, if possible, of proving agency, which 
he is resolved to conceal. Should chance ever lead them to be 
witnesses of such a scene—it is not a very pleasant one—they 
will, we think, be forcibly reminded of Dr. Hampden and Dr. 
Hawkins. These gentlemen belong to a class to whom it is 
exceedingly important to remember, and who little need to be 
reminded, that by English law, ‘a man cannot be required to 
criminate himself,’ as well as the other glorious principle about 
offences committed more than two years ago. There are persons 
to whom legal knowledge is highly useful, and even necessary. 
‘ Do you bite your thumb at me? Is the law on my sideif I say, 
Ay? No. No, Sir, I do not bite my thumb at you,—but I 
bite my thumb, Sir.’ 

But while we think that only one opinion can exist among 
honest men, of whatever views, as to the trick practised upon 
the Bishop by these two clever Heads, we cannot, and should 
not, conceal our deep regret at the course which he thought it 
his duty to adopt. _We are not astonished that in the heat of so 
momentous a contest, imputations, we believe, unfounded should 
have been thrown out, even upon his motives and uprightness. 
Second thoughts, we think, will convince fair men that these 
imputations and suspicions were unworthy: but we deeply 
lament the result to which the Bishop came in withdrawing the 
suit in the Court of Arches. As a mere question of law, we 
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are not capable of discussing it fully. C.E. K. gives the 
favourable version of this untoward event: 


‘It had been first believed by the Bishop of Oxford (and the belief was 
grounded on an eminent legal opinion), that the Bishop’s office, in sending 
a suit into the Court of Arches, was simply ministerial, and that all, there- 
fore, which it was requisite for the Bishop to ascertain was, that the pro- 
moters believed the work in question to contain heresy.’ 


And afterwards, 


‘It was now, however, ascertained that, in order to send the suit into 
Court, it was necessary that the Bishop should accompany it with a decla- 
ration that he himself believed the book to contain heresy; for that the 
Bishop’s office was judicial, and not simply ministerial.’ 

The Bishop’s ultimate estimate, however, of the meaning 
of Letters of Request, is exceedingly questionable; for it was 
entertained, on what authority we are not told, in contradiction 
to an ‘eminent legal opinion.’ We are assured, moreover, that 
the legal profession in general are far from admitting the 
accuracy of his lordship’s gloss. Neither can we understand 
how it could be necessary for the Bishop, in referring the 
case from his own Court to that of the Archbishop, which is, 
we believe, the simple legal character of Letters of Request, to 
declare his conviction of the guilt of the accused. It seems 
hardly possible that the law, which presupposes the innocence 
of every accused person, can require a Bishop to declare his 
conviction of the guilt of a person charged before him, before 
he is tried, even although the case is to be tried not by himself 
but by a superior Court. Now if it were sufficient that the 
Bishop should declare that there is strong prima facie ground of 
accusation, or any declaration in any degree equivalent, this it 
is plain the Bishop could safely dodlene in accordance with his 
own estimate of the ‘ Bampton Lectures.’ For something he felt 
there remained, even after the fullest allowance had been made 
for all Dr. Hampden’s explanations, something which could not 
be explained, and which Dr. Hawkins promised him should be 
removed. ‘That which he deemed it necessary to have removed, 
must have afforded a prima facie case of unsound doctrine. All 
therefore turns upon the question, whether the Bishop was 
mistaken in supposing that the law required him to pronounce 
Dr. Hampden guilty, as a previous condition to his being put 
upon his trial; and here we cannot but believe that he was 
mistaken. The matter is so important that we should much 
deplore that the interpretation adopted by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford’s unnamed legal adviser, if any such were consulted, should 
be strained into a precedent. And while it is noticeable that the 
Bishop does not say that he acted on legal advice at all; only 
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that ‘it was ascertained,’ &c., we believe that we are correct in 
stating that very high legal authority has been actually pledged 
against this view. If the Bishop of Oxford's be the true con- 
struction of the law, a more dangerous power to entrust to an 
individual it were impossible to conceive. But we are tolerably 
certain that his lordship’s law is entirely wrong ; and that he had 
not the power by law to dispose as he did of the complaint, 
which he had once accepted, and sent by Letters of Request to 
the Court of Arches. Surely in a question, of which the re- 
sults were so great and immediate, to act without the first and 
weightiest legal judgments was to exercise a very perilous discre- 
tion. Meanwhile it is remarkable to see how every advocate of 
Dr. Hampden leaps at once to the enormous conclusion, that the 
Bishop has acquitted him; because he says that the law will 
not allow him to bring the ‘Observations’ into Court, and that he 
does not think there is legal ground for conviction in the 
‘ Bampton Lectures’ alone, explained as he explains them. We 
have seen this in Dr. Hawkins; Archdeacon Hare does the 
same ; the smaller craft follow in the same wake; the Hon. and 
Rey. O. Forrester began, and we know not how many have fol- 
lowed—good men, they are ‘thankful for small benefits.’ 

But still, though we thankfully admit that Dr. Hampden has 
not been acquitted by his diocesari, we are sure that the Church 
at large will feel more and more,—we can hardly doubt that the 
Bishop of Oxford himself will feel,—that, deceived by the pro- 
fessions of Dr. Hampden and Dr. Hawkins, he has taken far 


‘too slight a view of the mischief of that system which the 


‘Bampton Lectures’ exhibit. Whether a heterodox writer shall 
be made a Bishop as a reward for his heterodoxy;—this were 
an important question. But in Dr. Hampden’s case at this 
moment is involved one far more momentous. God forbid that 
the rationalism of Germany should spread to our Church ! yet 
should it spread, a work which merely exhibited it in so cautious 
and covert a manner as this, and with so little popular talent, 
would be but little dangerous. At the present moment, to 
countenance and tolerate the writings of Dr. Hampden, is to 
introduce a new heresy—the new heresy of the age, into our 
Church. If the plague were raging in Gesneny, and we were 
free, we should be zealous in requiring that every ship from the 
infected shore should do quarantine. If the disease were as 
rife here as there, we might hardly notice the arrival of one 
which had nothing particular to distinguish it. Dr. Hampden 
acquires an adventitious importance, as we have already said, from 
the circumstances of the present day. His writings are the gar- 
ment infected with the pestilence, which Lord John Russell 
would force upon us. We find our meaning so well expressed by 
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a weekly cotemporary, The Guardian, that we are tempted to 
extract it, though it speaks with a commendation not undeserved, 
but which we of course should not have expressed, of the re- 
marks of one of our coadjutors in the last number of this Review. 


‘For our own part, we must confess to the conviction, however uncom- 
fortable and melancholy a one, that the controversy is rather at its com- 
mencement than at its close. A particular theory was laid down in the 
“ Bampton Lectures,” which, owing to the indolence or indifference of the 
writer, has slept in his mind ever since, and never come forth and energized ; 
which theory, however, is now coming forth and energizing with considera- 
ble boldness. An acute and able writer of an article in the present number 
of the “ Christian Remembrancer,” has pointed out in a way which it would 
be difficult to meet, a most remarkable identity between the doctrinal theory 
of the popular author of the “Church of the Future,” and the theory of the 
“ Bampton Lectures.” He has proved the same“identity between the theory 
in the “ Bampton Lectures” and Dr. Arnold’s theological views. In the 
Arnoldian-Bunsenian system of doctrine, then, with its popular writing 
and appeals to the feelings of the age, we are threatened with what is, in 
fact, a true and proper development of the “ Bampton Lectures.” The theory 
of the “ Bampton Lectures” may appear innocent to some persons, because 
the promulgator of that theory has not himself carried it out, and made it 
energize; but what will those persons say when they find that that theory 
is carried out and energizes in other hands! We have no pleasure in 
suggesting unpleasant thoughts to the Bishop of Oxford, and yet, in throw- 
ing a prophetic look forward into the future, we cannot be blind to some most 
awkward results which his present judgment on the “ Bampton Lectures ” 
will bring upon him. As the controversy which has lain so long dead in 
the “ Bampton Lectures” awakens and unfolds in more popular and practical 
hands, and as it becomes clearer and clearer, the more the Arnold and 
Bunsen theology expands, that it is the same identical theology with that 
of the Bampton Lectures,—will not some misgivings occasionally arise in 
his lordship’s mind? Will he not discover that he has with hasty benevo- 
lence whitewashed a book, the meaning of which has come out clearer in 
every stage of succeeding controversy ?’—Zhe Guardian, Jan. 5. 


The more sincerely we respect the Bishop of Oxford’s office, the 
more thankfully we receive his present services to the Church, the 
more hopefully we anticipate those to come, the more deeply must 
we deplore the fatal mistake into which we cannot but feel that 
he has been betrayed. He has not, we know, acquitted Dr. 
Hampden, as the advocates of the Doctor pretend. But, in 
truth and conscience, we cannot conceal our deep conviction, 
that he has treated his offence far too slightly. It concerns the 
vitals of Christianity : no one who read only the Bishop’s letter 
could suppose that such is the case. He requests the Doctor to 
withdraw the Bampton Lectures, ‘ not as admitting them to be 
unsound,’ but because his Bishop thought them so. He pro- 
fesses that Dr. Hampden’s statement of his holding the doc- 
trines of the Church was ‘ satisfactory,’ when in truth it is not 
an explanation, but a denial of his unretracted statements. He 
expresses his ‘ fears’ that without further explanation some will 
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be dissatisfied. Above all, if we rightly understand him, he 
wishes farther opposition to the Consecration abandoned, not 
because Dr. Hampden is sound in the faith, but because he 
thinks the law of England will not afford the means of proceed- 
ing against him. Now, if indeed he has published heresy and 
will not retract it, then we are bound to resist his Consecration 
as and while we can, If the law will not help us, we are bound 
to call on our Bishops to violate the law of man by refusing, 
rather than the law of God by agreeing, to lay hands upon him 
in his unrepented sin and scandal. It is, indeed, a ‘ point of 
honour’ for which the Church is contending, not our own honour 
nor the honour of men, but the honour of our Lord and Master, 
whom he has outraged and still outrages. In this cause, we call 
upon each of our Bishops, and notwithstanding all that has passed, 
upon none more confidently than upon the Bishop of Oxford. 
We say—Men, brethren, and fathers, help! Our faith and our 
children’s faith is at stake. ‘The souls of men, the glory of our 
Redeemer, the worship of our God; all for which our fathers 
have toiled and our martyrs bled, is at stake. The very foun- 
dation of our religion; the true meaning, and the only firm 
grounds of the very Creed of the Apostles, is canvassed and 
denied. Come with us to the battle, ‘to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty ! 

And now we have traced all that has happened in these three 
months, in which Dr. Hampden’s orthodoxy has been directly 
concerned. More important events indeed followed, but we do 
not enter upon them here, for the objections against Dr. Hamp- 
den were never considered or discussed. Dr. Hampden’s nomina- 
tion was indeed most momentous, but the questions which it has 
raised are far more so. For the first time since the Reformation 
the question has been raised, what means the Church of England 
actually possesses, of preventing the elevation of an acknow- 
ledged heretic or profligate. This question has been raised but 
not yet decided. It is before the Church and before the world. 
The contest has begun; we may not shrink from it, and may 
God defend the right! But this momentous strife must not be 
treated at the conclusion of this article on the Hampden Con- 
troversy, out of which it arose, and we reserve it for a separate 
discussion. We shall therefore merely add, that Dr. Hampden’s 
election was, according to their view of Confirmation, confirmed 
by the Commissioners of the late Archbishop, at Bow Church, 
on Tuesday, Jan. 11. The Doctor was, we believe, obliged to 
be present ; certainly, there he was, to see the consummation of 
his triumph over the Church. The second lesson for that morn- 
ing’s service, we presume, was read, though it might have seemed 
personal to Dr. Hampden, containing as it does the account of 
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the healing of the woman who touched the hem of the garment 
of our blessed Lord—the very miracle which called forth his 
most profane remark, of which Dr. Mill says :— 


‘ When in accordance with all the Fathers of the Christian Church that 
preceded him, as with S. Paul, and with our Lord Himself, the Institutor, 
the greatest Doctor of the Western Church says, Accedit verbum ad ele- 
mentum, et fit Sacramentum, “ this maxim of Augustine,” says Dr. Hampden, 
“ appears to be, in fact, an adaptation of the popular belief respecting incanta- 
tions and charms to the subject of religion!” (p. 315.) And that we may not 
overlook or misconceive the extent of this profanity, as applied to the 
sacred mysteries instituted by the Lord Himself, the incarnate word of 
Life, the application is made immediately after to the virtue proceeding 
directly from His sacred Body, for the cure of human infirmity and disease. 
This virtue,—the denial of reality to which makes the Evangelic narratives 
false and absurd, as they appear in the dreams of Paulus and the 
Rationalists,—this virtue, I say, is referred by the Lecturer to the same 
superstitious notions, entertained, as he says in words which it is scarcely 
tolerable to transcribe, “even by those who did not impute them to the 
agency of evil!” Is it nothing in the mind of this Professor of Christian 
Theology, that our Lorp Himself sanctions and repeats the notion, thus 
daringly assimilated to the sorcery of evil demons?’ 


After prayers and litany, challenge was made to all who knew 
any cause against Dr. Hampden’s consecration, to come forward, 
‘and they shall be heard.’ The objectors then came forward in due 
form, and the Court, after hearing, in Dr. Hampden’s presence, 
the argument of counsel why their objections should be received 
and weighed, refused to hear them, and confirmed the election. 
What Doctor Hampden’s part in that day’s ceremony appeared 
to the world, may be seen in the following article from The 
Times of the next morning. 


‘ Dr. Hampden, we presume, has a “ mission” to fulfil. That mission, to 
all appearance, is to turn the Church inside out, and demonstrate its 
anatomy to the people. After taking the Creeds to pieces—more pieces, in 
fact, than he can ever put together again—he next proved, upon his own 
person, how little power either Church or University had to interfere in such 
dangerous exhibitions. He has lived to laugh in turn at Convocations, 
Hebdomadal Boards, Academical Statutes, old and new, Ecclesiastical Courts, 
and Bishops remonstrant or recanting. Reversing the old encomium, 
“ Nihil tetigit, quod non ornavit,” he has, either industriously or otherwise, 
brought into discredit every doctrine, institution, society, tribunal, cere- 
monial, office, person, or thing, with which he has come successively in 
contact. His last performance has been, doubtless against his will, but in 
pursuance of his destiny, to show up that venerable illusion, the share 
which the Church has in making a Bishop. Election and Confirmation, 
Dean and Chapter, and Ordinary, citations, praecognizations, declarations, 
and more venerable antiquities than we can remember, all collapse into 
“leather and prunella” as soon as the Doctor draws near. Of course there 
are some to whom the work of destruction is vastly entertaining. The 
instinct which prompts the child to destroy his penny trumpet in searching 
for the source of its mysterious strains, lasts throughout life, and spares 
nothing high or low, conventional or real, human or divine. We will not 
attempt now to discriminate between the subjects proper and improper for 
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a public exposure. The several forms allowed, recognised, or enjoined, 
under the statute of the 25th Henry VIII., cap. 20, venerable as they are, 
may be more readily sacrificed to the demands of an ecclesiastical burlesque 
than some other sanctities. However that may be, these had their turn at 
Bow Church last Tuesday ; and in the person of Dr. Hampden it was most 
satisfactorily shown what a farce they all are. 

‘ There never was such an Episcopal Confirmation, and we should hope 
there never will be again. As for officials, it was a regular turn-out of 
Doctors’ Commons. There was a “ host of clergymen.” The Church was 
filled with a congregation, who, whatever they came for, did not all remain 
to pray. Outside there were a string of carriages and a crowd. Cheap- 
side, for once, was choked by an Episcopal Confirmation. Never, we should 
think, since the respective mace-bearers of the two Primates filled the 
Strand with their quarrel, was there such an ecclesiastical stoppage of the 
metropolitan thoroughfare. As for solemnity, inside and outside the 
Church, it appears to have been much the same. A fight was expected, so 
the Litany went off rather dully, and towards its end the public impatience 
almost broke from all bounds. So eager was the interest displayed, that 
one might almost have thought King Harry himself, the author of the 
statute, would rise from his grave to see his posthumous triumph or defeat. 
He felt sure of its working, ato and slept on. Whatever his faults, 
he knew how to make an act of Parliament. 

‘ As for the day’s result, it is exactly what we had anticipated, and what 
the Saturday’s well-timed rehearsal had prepared the public mind for. The 
Vicar-General, and his assessors, took care that, in the words spoken by a 
living statesman on a memorable but unfortunate occasion, “ there was no 
mistake, there could be no mistake, and there should be no mistake” in the 
matter. Ihe Confirmation came as pat as the Q.Z.D. after a demonstration 
in Euclid. The letters patent were read, setting forth, among other things, 
that “the said Dean and Chapter (of Hereford), by virtue of our said leave 
and licence, have chosen for themselves and the said Church, our trusty and 
well-beloved R. D. Hampden, D.D., to be their bishop and pastor, as by 
their letters, sealed with their common seal, directed to us thereupon, does more fully 
} gee ;” and finishing with an express command to the Primate to confirm 
the said election. Other forms were gone through, the use of which was 
not very apparent. OyEz, OYEz, OYEz, and a citation to opposers, were 
duly pronounced, and after an interruption which occupied some time, and 
some columns in our paper, but which in point of argument was a very 
small affair, the election was confirmed, notwithstanding all controversies 
and disputes which there might be about it. The letters patent closed the 
whole question of fact; and as for any charges against the orthodoxy of 
the principal party concerned, had he appeared in a turban, announcing his 
conversion to the creed of the Moslem, and his consequent admission to 
the college of Ulemas, or had it even been proved to the moral satisfaction 
of all present that there was no such a man as Renn Dickson Hampden 
after all, the result would have been the same. The order to confirm the 
election was as the laws of the Medes and Persians, and there was no 
reversing it. 

‘ There was, however, a little difference on the Saturday’s proceedings. 
On that occasion the doctors were all on one side.- Thomas Gutteridge 
appeared in proprid persond, and after answering a few questions, found that 
he had nothing to do but to hear, and continue a silent spectator of the 
august ceremonial. “ Well, then, listen,” said Sir John Dodson, 


“Tam a blessed Glendoveer, 
Tis mine to speak and thine to hear.” 


‘On Tuesday, however, there were three blessed Glendoveers-on the side 
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of the objectors, and the courtesy due to the order procured a shadow of a 
hearing. The hearing was on the statute, only on the statute, as the Court 
took care to admonish the objectors, when they showed any disposition to 
wander. Doctors Addams, Harding, and R. Phillimore, did their very best 
with an absolutely hopeless cause. They argued from the ancient usages 
and rules of the Church, from the obvious significance of the whole cere- 
monial at which they were assisting, from the common-sense of the affair, 
from the simple absurdity of a Confirmation which was no Confirmation, a 
citation equally ridiculous, a hearing promised and not given, and other such 
rational topics ; but the letter of the statute, and the unbroken prescrip- 
tion of three centuries were not to be shaken. Their arms were ingenious 
and strong, and dexterously wielded, but they availed as little against 
Henry VIII.’s Act, as the spear of Achilles, or the arrows of Ulysses, 
would against a battery of Paixhan guns. ‘They were civilly heard, but 
they were not even answered, except by the Court. The Horatii were not 
allowed a complement of Curiatii whereupon to exhibit their prowess. The 
Vicar-General, and Dr. Lushington, administered the law as gaily as an 
inquisitor might exhibit the implements of his profession. There was no 
reply to the Court. Another citation was pronounced, with no result this 
time except some expressions of indignation and of merriment from the 
several factions of the audience. His demum exactis, the election was 
“confirmed.” Dr. Hampden was taken out in triumph, and vehemently 
cheered by a mob outside, who had all read his “ Bampton Lectures” as much 
as the Bishop of Oxford, and were perfectly satisfied with the proceedings 
just transacted in the Church. The Bishop-elect was not chaired, but with 
some difficulty conveyed to a carriage. One of the horses, whether out of 
excessive zeal or repugnance to his service, fell down. There was some 
delay ; not even the threat of premunire succeeded in bringing the contu- 
macious animal to his legs. So another carriage was procured, and leaving 
the objectors to talk about the Queen’s Bench, the Doctor bore off his 
blushing honours to the far west.’ 


The Queen’s Bench was then appealed to. No inquiry, of 
course, was made, in this stage of the proceedings, into Dr. 
Hampden’s qualifications or disqualifications ; a mandamus was 
applied for, on the ground that the Archbishop’s Commissioners 
had refused to hear what those objections were, and to judge of 
their validity. It is worthy of mention, as a curious circum- 
stance, if nothing more, that one of the judges who were for 
refusing the mandamus had been Dr. Hampden’s counsel in the 
Mac Mullen case in 1842. It is the general rule that a judge 
refuses to sit in any case in which, before his elevation to the 
bench, he has been engaged at the bar. The present case was, 
in form, different from that in which Mr. Justice Erle was 
counsel, but in reality the same, as Dr. Hampden’s orthodoxy 
was the real question in both. We should therefore have ex- 
pected Mr. Justice Erle to have left the court that day. What 
is more remarkable is, that Mr. Justice Erle exchanged into 
the court, his natural place having been in the Bail Court, 
where he would have had nothing to do with this case. This 
circumstance caused much surprise at the time. It was after- 
wards asserted, we know not on what authority, that it was 
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accidental, the learned Judge having chanced to be that morning 
in the full court, and out of his proper place, in order to hear 
another motion for a new trial, in a cause which he had tried. 
To this excuse we can only say, ‘ valeat quantum.’ 

After an elaborate discussion at the bar for four days, and 
several days’ deliberation by the judges, the opinion of each 
was given separately. Mr. Justice Patteson and Mr. Justice 
Coleridge were in favour of granting the mandamus; Lord 
Chief Justice Denman and Mr. Justice Erle for refusing it. 
Under these circumstances the mandamus would issue according 
to the usual practice of the court. Lord Denman, however, 
refused it, saying that he felt great difficulty in doing so, 
because it was to refuse an inquiry, ‘ which in a railroad, or any 
ordinary case, would at once be granted.’ But to allow the in- 
quiry would be most dangerous to the Church, in his Lordship’s 
opinion, and to the peace of the State; while its rejection was 
due to Dr. Hampden (i.e. he would be fatally injured by any- 
thing like a fair trial). Lord Denman did not allude to the 
effects which it might possibly have upon the administration 
of which he is a keen supporter. Under these circumstances, 
as the Ecclesiastical Court refused to act, and the Civil Court 
would not compel it, legal proceedings necessarily closed for the 
present. 


Reports were soon in circulation that all opposition to Dr. 
Hampden’s consecration was withdrawn. This premature state- — 
ment, at least, was unfounded ; for already the following protest, 
which was prepared before the vacancy of the See of Canterbury, 
but which for sufficient reasons was suspended, while legal 
proceedings were either in progress, or in prospect, has been 
lodged in the hands of the new Primate :— 


PROTEST OF THE OBJECTORS. 


*To the Most Reverend Father in God, John Bird, by Divine Providence 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, and Metropolitan. 


The dutiful Memorial of the undersigned, Richard Webster Huntley, M.A., 
of the University of Oxford, Vicar of Alberbury, in the Diocese of 
Hereford; John Jebb, M.A., of the University of Dublin, Vicar of 
Peterstow, in the Diocese of Hereford; and William Frederick Powell, 
M.A., of the University of Cambridge, Perpetual Curate of Cirencester, 
in the Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, 


* Showeth, 


‘ That on the eleventh day of January, 1848, we appeared in the Court of 
your Grace’s Vicar-General in the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, for the 
purpose of presenting, in due form, certain objections, which in our con- 
sciences we believed it our duty, as priests of God’s Church, to offer against 
the confirmation of the Reverend Renn Dickson Hampden, D.D., as Bishop 
and Pastor of the cathedral church and diocese of Hereford. : 

‘We appeared in answer to a citation of the Court for that purpose, in 
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which citation we were promised that our objections should be heard; but 
by the decision of that Court, when we appeared, followed by a division of 
opinion among the Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench upon a question 
of the statute law which had come to be involved in the aforesaid proceedings, 
we are now =. as we are well advised, from bringing our objections 
to a proper hearing and trial in any form presented by any of the Courts 
of this country. 

‘ The said Renn Dickson Hampden is, we believe, about to be presented 
for consecration. 

‘ At this crisis we ask permission to lay before your Grace this respectful 
but decided expression of our sense of a wrong done to us (and in us to the 
Church,) by our being refused a hearing; of the scandal of such an unreal 
and delusive citation; of the dangerous consequences of a form of con- 
firmation so persisted in, as well as of the questionable character of a con- 
secration administered under the aforesaid circumstances. 

We still derive consolation from the hope that we shall not in vam seek 
for refuge in the paternal care of your Grace, as our Metropolitan ; and 
that we may successfully implore you, as the Spiritual Head and Pastor of 
the branch of Christ’s Church in this kingdom, to take into consideration 
(ere it be too late) the objections which it was then our desire to allege, 
and which, once for all, we declare our readiness to produce. 

‘ Persuaded of your Grace’s patience and paternal indulgence, we request 
leave to state that the said objections are founded upon the suspected un- 
soundness of the Rev. Dr. Hampden as a teacher of the Christian faith : that 
this unsoundness appears in his “ Bampton Lectures,” and in his “Obser- 
vations on Religious Dissent,” and that not only in particular or detached 
passages of those works, but also in the general character of expression, 
and in the drift and design of the whole. 

‘ Those works, we submit, are calculated to unsettle the minds of Chris- 
tians upon points of doctrine positively propounded by the Church as 
Catholic truths, and to reduce to the level of mere theological opinions 
those dogmas and deductions and exact declarations which have been care- 
fully set forth in the creeds, and in our formularies, as things which “ ought 
thoroughly to be received and believed.” 

‘We do not assert these inferences upon our own mere construction of 
the teaching of Dr. Hampden, but we have his own explanation and com- 
mentary to this effect in the more popular of those works. 

‘ We were prepared to show, in detail, that the said Dr. Hampden has in 
those writings, whether in intention or not, yet in fact, among other things, 
taught contrary to the VI., VIII., 1X., X., XIII, XVI., XX., XXV., and 
XXXIV. Articles of the Church of England, and in derogation of other 
articles, including the first five. 

‘ These, and further particulars, which we do not herein relate, we were 
ready, with assistance, to prove, if so permitted, in the Court of your 
Grace’s Vicar-General, and we do yet desire to have a lawful opportunity 
of proving them, on evidence drawn at large from the same works of 
Dr. Hampden, which are still in circutation. 

‘We feel assured that your Grace will never be “hasty in laying on 
hands and admitting any person to government in the Church of Christ.” 
And hence we poe Pr adopt, as our remaining and last resource, this 
appeal to those moral and religious obligations which are superior to every 
earthly consideration. 

‘ Allow us, therefore, humbly to pray that a competent ecclesiastical in- 
quiry into our objections, and into the whole of the works we have men- 
tioned, may yet be made by your Grace, or under your direction, before the 
solemn act of consecration shall be proceeded with, in the face of ‘all 
that has transpired of the alarm and suspicion which are shaking the con- 
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fidence of Christian people, and of the gathering mischiefs which may 
otherwise fall upon the Church of God in this kingdom. 

‘In all that has been attempted in our names, we entreat your Grace to 
believe that, far from desiring to add to the uneasiness suggested to your 
mind by the case itself, or wishing to utter complaints, or to promote any 
public excitement on this painful subject, nothing would afflict us more 
than to have it supposed that our acts have been intended otherwise than 
as an expression of reverence for the solemn office in Christ’s holy Church, 
to which your Grace is called, and of an earnest and dutiful desire to up- 
hold the inherent spiritual rights of our Metropolitan. 

‘And thus sapere Aas sony: for all Divine favour and peace upon your 
Grace, especially at this time, we commend ourselves in all filial affection 
and Senile respect to your benediction, and, in so far as in these pro- 
ceedings our errors or our infirmities may require it, to your forgiveness. 
We have the honour to remain, my Lord Avenhichop, your Grace’s most 
dutiful servants and sons in the Lord, 

‘R. W. HUNTLEY. 
‘J. JEBB. 
‘W. F. PoWELL.’ 
* London, the fourth day of February, 
In the year of Our Lord 1848.’ 


Besides this, the following address and protest, which in a 
very few days received the signatures of more than 1650 of the 
clergy, was received by His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who had previously been made acquainted with its 
contents, on Saturday, the Feast of the Annunciation :— 


‘To the most Reverend Father in God, John Bird, by Divine Providence, 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of All England, and Metro- 
politan, &c. &c. 


‘ May it please your Grace, 


‘ We the undersigned Clergymen of the Church of England, desire to 
approach your Grace with deep reverence for your high office, and with 
earnest prayer for the Divine blessing upon your Grace’s counsels and 
labours for the Church. 

Your Grace’s recent accession to the Primacy imposes it on us as a 
solemn duty to make known to your Grace those sentiments, already largely 
expressed by the Clergy, and graciously received by your venerated prede- 
cessor, with which we have viewed the events connected with the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Dr. Hampden to the See of Hereford. It is well known 
that, Dr. Hampden having been elected to that See, at the Confirmation of 
the said Election in the Court of the Archbishop certain objections were in 
due form offered; and that, although any and all objectors to the said Election 
had been cited to appear, the Judge and his Assessors refused to hear the 
said or any other objections, on the ground that the Court was not com- 
petent to receive them ; and that, on an appeal to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, the judges were equally divided in opinion, thereby leaving the 
question of the validity of such confirmation still undecided. It is also 
notorious that the said Dr. Hampden has for many years laboured under 
the imputation of being a teacher of unsound doctrines, contrary to the 
ne = aes faith, and the Articles and Formularies of the Church of 

ngland. 

‘We therefore, the undersigned Clergymen of the Church of England, 
humbly beg your Grace to receive this our solemn Protest against the Con- 
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secration of Dr. Hampden to the office of a Bishop, until such time as 
satisfaction shall have been given to the Church of the soundness of the 
faith and teaching of the said Dr. Hampden.’ 


* PROTEST. 


‘In the name of the Most Holy Trinity, Amen. 


‘To the Most Reverend the Archbishops and the Right Reverend the 
Bishops of the United Church of England and Ireland, the Protest of the 
undersigned Priests of the said Church. 


‘ Whereas it is reported that the Rev. R. D. Hampden, D.D., was elected to 
be Bishop of the Church and Diocese of Hereford ; and whereas it is also 
reported that the said election was confirmed in the Court of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; and whereas it is also reported that, at such confirmation, 
although any and all objectors to the said election were cited to appear, 
and certain objections were in due form offered, the Judge and his Asses- 
sors refused to hear the said or any other objections, stating that the said 
Court was not competent to receive them; and whereas, on an appeal to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, the Judges were equally divided in opinion, 
thereby leaving the question of the validity of such confirmation still 
undecided ; and whereas the aforesaid R. D. Hampden has for many 
years laboured under the imputation of being a pre of unsound doc- 
trines, contrary to the true Christian faith, and the Articles and Formu- 
laries of the Church of England; and whereas such imputation does not 
rest upon any vague report, but upon the deliberate judgment of many of 
the most learned Divines of the said Church, together with two decisions 
of the Convocation of the University to which he belongs—such judgment 
and such decisions being founded upon sermons and other writings pub- 
lished by the said R. D. Hampden, and still in circulation. 

‘ Therefore we, the undersigned Priests of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, do hereby, in the face of the Holy Catholic Church, solemnly 
PROTEST against the consecration of the said R. D. Hampden to the 
office of a Bishop, and do implore your Lordships to surcease from con- 
secrating the said R. D. Hampden until such time as satisfaction shall have 
been given to the Church as to the soundness of the faith and teaching of 
the said R. D. Hampden.’ 


The bearing of these latter proceedings upon Dr. Hampden’s 
case seems pretty plain. If the law be as it is held to be by 
Mr. Justice Patteson and Mr. Justice Coleridge, confirmation 
is necessary to his legal admission to the Bishopric of Here- 
ford, and legally his election has never been confirmed. Putting, 
therefore, votes against votes, it is as likely as not that he has 
when consecrated no legal claim to that particular see as not 
being confirmed : Bishop Hampden he may be; but not Bishop 
of Hereford. He may be in possession of orders, but not of 
jurisdiction. Canonically we presume that he has really no claim 
at all; though upon this question we do not feel qualified to 
enter at large, even if our space allowed it. What is the opinion 
of his opponents, appears by the advertisement, which they have 
just inserted in the public papers. 
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14 ‘ [Advertisement. ] 
‘Dr. HAMPDEN. 


‘ [Srr,—We are instructed to request that you will notify that in the mat- 
ter of Dr. Hampden the promoters have no intention of proceeding by peti- 
tion to the House of Lords : their plain object having been to try the fitness 
of Dr. Hampden for the office of a Bishop on the ground of suspected un- 
soundness of teaching; that they have had recourse to the appointed 
Court for the purpose of stating their objections, and, though promised a 
hearing, they have been sent away unheard; they have applied for a man- 
damus, and the Judges being equally divided in opinion, they have failed to 
obtain a writ; they have sufficient reasons for declining to enter upon a 
new question of privilege affecting the House of Lords; and they now 
leave it to the authorities, spiritual and temporal, in their respective de- 
partments, to apply whatever remedies are required. The promoters are 
content, in patience, that the case thus treated, but undetermined, should 
stand on record for all time, as one of a Bishop-elect confirmed uncanonically, 
as they believe ; of an Ecclesiastical Court refusing to hear those whom it cites 
to appear ; of the law doubtful in the divided opinion of its Judges; and yet 
they hopefully pause for an Archbishop, now the last remaining authority 
to whom they can look, to deal with this notorious case as his conscience 
dictates, and as the call of the Church, so widely expressed, requires. 

‘We are, Sir, your faithful servants, 


* Doctors’ Commons, Feb. 26.’ ‘TOWNSEND AND ROBARTS,’ 


Other legal questions have also been raised. It is said that 
the sentence of confirmation was never signed by the late 
Archbishop, and that it is doubtful whether it can legally be 
done by a successor, who did not issue the commission. It 


is also said that ‘the Dean of Hereford has appealed to the 
‘ Primate as superior visitor of the Cathedral, and sede vacante, 
‘ sole visitor, to determine whether the oaths taken by the installa- 
‘ tion of Bishops, Deans, and Prebendaries, are binding, or merely 
‘ formal qualifications for office? whether, if binding, the statutes 
‘of that Cathedral are to be observed? and, if so, whether the 
‘ asserted election of December 28, 1847, can be valid, respectfully 
‘requesting him to surcease from consecration until this question 
‘shall be duly settled.’ 
The following letter raises other legal questions :— 


LEGAL OBJECTIONS TO THE CONSECRATION OF DR. HAMPDEN. 
To the Editor of the Guardian. 


‘$1r,—Permit me to call your attention to an objection to the validity of 
Dr. Hampden’s confirmation as Bishop elect of Hereford, which has not 
as yet, so far as I am aware, been publicly noticed. — 

‘The late Archbishop of Canterbury issued a commission to Dr. Burnaby, 

Dr. Lushington, and Sir John Dodson, authorizing them to proceed to the 
confirmation of Dr. Hampden. Bi! 
. §This special commission necessarily superseded the general commission, 
which the Vicar-General (by his appointment of Vicar-General), had for 
this purpose. And consequently, for the due confirmation of Dr. Hamp- 
den, it was essential that the three commissioners should act, and pro- 
nounce and sign the decrees. 
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‘ But in fact they did not so: the sentences, schedules, and decrees, were 
all framed as in ordinary cases, and proceeded in the name, and on ‘the 
general authority, of Dr. Burnaby, as the Vicar-General; not in the 
names and on the authority of the three commissioners. And they were 
signed by Dr. Burnaby alone, as Vicar-General, and were not signed by 
either Dr. Lushington or Sir John Dodson. 

‘ The proceedings, therefore, were and are void, as coram non judice. 

‘ Doubts, let me add, have also been suggested whether, upon the con= 
struction of the Act 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20, the confirmation by one Arch- 
bishop can be properly completed by a consecration by his successor. 

‘I need hardly remindtyou of the serious objection arising upon those pro- 
visions of the canon law, which declare confirmations invalid where ob- 
jectors are not heard.’ ‘ H.’ 


It can hardly be doubted that Dr. Hampden, consecrated a 
Bishop, under the existing circumstances, will be continually 
liable to have his position questioned at law. We much doubt 
whether every tenant of the see will not be able to set him at 
defiance as often as he sees fit. What too if the clergy should 
refuse to attend his Visitations, or to present candidates for 
Confirmation? The onus in these cases would be thrown on 
the Bishop of vindicating his authority by proving his right- 
ful holding of the see. We believe that from dangers like 
these, not even the lapse of two years will secure him. Mean- 
while (leaving the whole question of the rights of the Church, 
in the admission of Bishops) we must say a word on this limita- 
tion of time. If the Bishop of Oxford. is right in his law, a 
clergyman may publish an open and unequivocal profession 
of heresy, of infidelity, nay even of Popery, which in some eyes 
is the worse sin, and if, because he is obscure and the Bishop 
does not know it; or, because he is poor and the Bishop pities 
him; or, because he is a friend or kinsman and the Bishop 
spares him; or, from any other reason, he is not legally pro- 
ceeded against within two years, there remains nothing more 
that can be done as long as he lives. We can anticipate 
that this may be indeed the state of the law with regard to 
false doctrine ; because it certainly is with regard to im- 
morality. We have already alluded to a shameful case, in 
which an incumbent of the Diocese of Peterborough, being ex- 
amined as a witness in a civil cause, swore in the most precise 
manner to acts of habitual gross licentiousness against him~ 
self, with all particulars of time and place, and yet no notice 
at all could be taken, because two years had elapsed since the 
last instance to which he swore. It is monstrous that members 
of the very legislature which has passed these acts to forbid the 
Church to exercise her discipline upon her own members and 
officers, are yet fond of reproaching her for the laxity of that 
discipline. : 

Still there is one circumstance which leads us to doubt whether 
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even this preposterous statute be really, as the Bishop of Oxfordand 
Dr. Hampden believe, a security to him. Dr. Hampden openly 
professes that his opinions are unchanged since the publication of 
the ‘ Observations.’ Now, though the publication is now no 
legal offence, yet seeing that the book is heretical, his declara- 
tion that he still holds all that the book expresses is surely a 
profession of heresy. The fact that he was himself the author 
makes no difference in this view of the case. Here is a heretical 
book ; and here is a spiritual person who agrees with all that it 
contains. If this be not heresy, it would seem that a clergyman 
might safely declare his assent to every thing contained in the 
Koran, the ‘ Age of Reason,’ or the Canons of the Council of 
Trent, or the Book of Mormon. It is a grave question, whether 
Dr. Hampden is not, at least thus far, still legally responsible 
for the ‘ Observations.’ 

And if he is in danger in this particular way, his defenders 
may no less find cause to look to themselves. Dr. Hawkins, 
for instance, assumes an almost infallible air, in deciding the 
orthodoxy of his friend. Has he forgotten his own ‘ Manual for 
Christians after Confirmation?’ The first edition of this little 
work lies before us. It teaches, ‘ We believe in God, who as 
‘the Father hath made us and all the world—as the Son, hath 
‘ redeemed us and all mankind—as the Holy Ghost, sanctifieth 
‘ us and all the elect people of God;’ (page we This doctrine 
Dr. Hawkins has never retracted—nay, we doubt not that, with 
Dr. Hampden, he has nothing to retract. It is very true, that 
he has silently left it out of the later editions, as Dr. Hampden, 
without any admission of error, omitted some of the more 
flagrantly offensive passages of the ‘Observations,’ Of course 
Dr. Hawkins’s doctrine is directly Sabellian. But it is remark- 
able enough, that the other great disputant upon the same side, 
Archbishop Whately, has as the same thing. In the first 
edition of his ‘ Logic’ he avowed the same doctrine in the most 
open manner. He has never admitted any error, but in the 
later editions the passages in question are silently omitted. 

It really seems a practice of the divines of this school to 
publish doctrinal statements which, when canvassed, they 
neither ons ny oo nor will retract, but, professing to have 
experienced no change of opinion, silently expunge the passage. 
It is not difficult ag tb what Archbishop Whately would 
say to such a practice as this, if he had detected it in an anta- 
gonist. How thick, and clear, and cold, like a storm of hail, 
would be poured forth his charges, ‘falsehood,’ ‘fraud,’ ‘ dis- 
honesty,’ ‘general disregard of truth,’ ‘disingenuously,’ and the 
like. For our own parts, we have no pleasure in calling men 
liars, though they differ from ourselves; and we believe as a 
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matter of fact, that Archbishop Whately is a man of truth and 
honesty. Still, the fact remains to be accounted for, and we 
will propose to our readers a theory which, we think, does meet 
it. We believe that divines of this school cannot be said to 
hold any special doctrinal views at all—that is, not as doctrines, 
as atticles of faith—matters of religion. They theorize upon re- 
ligious subjects and form religious notions ; but these neither are, 
nor do they, in truth, ever take them to be, any. part of their 
religion. If this be so, they are really guilty of no desertion of 
their own religious belief, when they thus suppress statements 
which they dare not defend and will not disavow, even though 
(as in this case) those statements relate to the highest and holiest 
of all religious mysteries—the doctrine of the ever blessed 
Trinity. A Catholic Christian who should do this, would 
implicitly deny his faith. But that crime these men cannot 
commit, if, as we sincerely believe, they have no faith to deny. 
Any sound divine would erase a passage in which he had 
expressed an opinion upon geology, or natural history, if he 
believed that it would raise an unfounded prejudice against 
himself and his work, and injure the usefulness of both. Those 
who class theology with these sciences, rather than as a funda- 
mental part of religion, will naturally, and without sacrifice of 
integrity, treat it also in the same way. 

We have only alluded to the Archbishop’s pamphlet, but as 
it is the sharpest which has been written in favour of Dr. 
Hampden, we ought perhaps to have noticed it more at length. 
To supply the omission, we beg to present our readers with 
two articles of contemporary remarks upon it. The first is 
from the Guardian of Jan. 19 :— 


* FRIENDLY ADVICE TO AN ARCHBISHOP. 


‘ There is one remarkable characteristic attaching to most. of the contro- 
versial brochures which proceed from the pen of Archbishop Whately. 
Philosophy may have done much for the most reverend ate, but she 
has not made him good tempered. There issues, to the best of our 
memory, about once a year, some letter or some pamphlet from Archbishop 
Whately, for which the external world finds the easiest rationale in 
posing that various humours, of an acrid and sharp sort, resident in his 
Grace's mind, require a periodical vent. There are some persons who 
account for all ill-humour on stomachic principles. We do not like so nar- 
row atheory. The mind, as well as the body, is subject to perturbations 
and diseases. There are annoyances which the philosophic as well as those 
which the corporeal man feels. Dr. Whately attained, we believe, about 
thirty years ago, to a perfect system of truth. He saw from his lofty emi- 
nence mankind wandering in the mazes of error, and darkness and confu- 
sion spreading over the whole region of human thought : he himself being 
in conscious clear possession of the great treasure. Nothing could ‘be 
more internally comfortable, enjoyable, or serene, than his state of mind. 
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All this went on about thirty years ago. In the meantime, years have 
rolled on, and nothing has come of Dr. Whately’s possession of truth. He 
is now what he was thirty years ago—an infallible oracle to himself; but 
not much more. The world without has never been induced to regard him 
as such. In the place over which he once contemplated an intellectual 
domination, a wholly 7 line of thought rose up and expanded: and 
Dr. Whately looked over with an eye of considerable jealousy from the 
other side of the Channel upon a growth of ideas which he could not pre- 
vent, and which had superseded his own. 

‘We know not whether it is from this cause, or any other, that Dr. 
Whately’s controversial brochures exhibit that—(we must be pardoned for 
being plain)—undisguised transparent ill-humour which they do. There 
is an acerbity,an acrid tone, about them, to which the writer does not even 

ive that outwardly courteous form which some controversialists would 

ave thought it necessary or politic to do. His imputation of bad and 
abominable motives to his opponents, which occurs in every alternate sen- 
tence, shows a puerile, an almost infantine, peevishness. “Poor man!” 
the reader feels tempted to say, “he is very cross—very cross indeed!” 
He is never satisfied till he has called his opponents cheats and liars; till 
he has = them point blanc with a positive, deliberate, intention to 
delude and deceive. He cannot quit the sweet reproach; it pleases and 
gratifies him to repeat it again and again ; he likes to see it issue from his 
pen ; he sucks delicie out of it as it proceeds, again and again, with unwea- 
ried monotonous iteration, from him. 

‘ We are not prepared to say to what extent this habit of mind in an edu- 
cated man is analogous to that of swearing in a rude and uneducated one. 
When common people swear, they do not mean all that their words a: 
swearing is their mode of expressing wrath; they mean to say something 
which they think will, more than anything else, offend and insult their 
an mist; they concentrate this intense desire to insult in one mono- 
syllable, and use that one continuously: they cannot be torn from it: it is 
dear to them. Any frequenter of crowded streets who has occasionally to 
witness, en passant, the rows and quarrels of common people, can testify to 
their insatiable devotion to one expression, which simply, as it were, sym- 
bolizes their spleen; they cannot part company with it for an instant: 
variety is odious to them: they delight in the purest and simplest iteration. 
We feel that the utmost delicacy is due in drawing the analogy between 
this and the other more educated forms of venting feeling, especially as— 
(and we would not for a moment forget the fact)—a most reverend prelate 
is the subject of our comments. It is one of the first lessons, however, of 
philosophy, that the same habit of mind is capable of various forms of out- 
ward expression, according to the difference of age, custom, education, and 
the like. A controversialist who for ever harps upon one hard, coarse, 
brazen charge of criminality, and is perpetually fixing deceit and imposture 
upon those whom the commonest candour would tell him are quite as 
honest men as himself, is, in fact, only using a particular form of expressing 
spleen. If he would properly examine himself, he would see that he was 
angry, and that, as the vulgar have their way of expressing their feeling, so 

e has his. 

‘It was not, of course, to be expected that Dr. Whately would let slip the 
opportunity which the present juncture presents of coming forward and 
aiding the blow which Government is now aiming at those principles which 
have constituted so long his mental sore. It was too tempting an oppor- 
tunity to let pass:. nor are we inclined to find fault with him for using it. 
We only criticize his style. We observe in it that inveterate habit which 
he has contracted. There is the old charge of wilful deceit and fraud, upon 
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which he harps again. He cannot feel easy unless he call his opponents 
liars, e. g. :— , 

‘“ Tt is well known to persons conversant with the transactions which 
have taken place at Oxford for the last fifteen years (though, for obvious rea- 
sons, many deny what they well know to be true), that the pretended hetero- 
doxy of Dr. Ilampden’s Bampton Lectures was a mere pretext ; and that the 
real offence which incensed so many of the members of the University 
against him was his pamphlet on Dissent, which advocated the placing of 
that University on a similar footing to the University of Dublin, which 
affords education to Dissenters.” 

‘ Again— 

‘« Now the most unscrupulous pettifogging attorney that ever was pilloried for 
perjury would never resort to the misrepresenting and garbling of a document, 
especially when he knew that the document itself was at hand, ready to be 
brought into court, if he believed that the genuine document would serve his 
cause. Men who have no reverence for truth will yet, when it happens to 
be on their side, prefer it to falsehood, because they know that falsehood 
is liable to detection. The resort therefore to falsification by Dr. Hampden’s 
accusers, would alone furnish a sufficient proof that they themselves did not think 
the truth would serve their cause. 

‘« Further proofs, if further were needed, might easily be adduced, of the 
insincerity of many of Dr. Hampden’s assailants ; such as the praises lavished 
by some of them on his Bampton Lectures to his face, in the presence of 
witnesses now living, and their reference to him (when Divinity Professor) 
of young men, for solution of their doubts and difficulties on religious 
points. But what has been said is sufficient to convince those who are 
open to conviction; and with those who are not, i¢ would be lost labour to 
argue. ‘ Remedia,’ said the ancient physicians, ‘non agunt in cadaver.’” 

‘It will be observed in these passages that Dr. Whately is not content 
with refuting the opinions of his opponents, but he attacks their persons. 
He is not content with proving the +e of Dr. Hampden mistaken ; 
the point of his charge is, they have been wilful, and deliberate, and cop- 
scious deceivers. Now, if we consider the known character of many of 
those who are thus accused, the ridiculous and audacious folly of the accu- 
sation would be almost unaccountable, without the help of some such 
rationale as we have alluded to. The real fact, then, appears to be as we 
have intimated, and we would with the best intentions call Dr. Whately’s 
attention to it. Let him examine himself impartially. He appears at pre- 
sent quite unconscious of his unfortunate habit of—we have explained what 
we mean by the term—swearing. We would act the part of friendly coun- 
sellors, and advise him to rid himself of it.’ 


The criticism which follows, is from the Times of Jan. 15 :— 


‘ Dr. Whately is the most ingenious man of his day. Dun Scotus him- 
self, once as well known in Oxford, could not be more subtle. There are, 
indeed, some little deficiencies which seem to detract from the value of this 
praise. First, Dr. Whately labours under a positive incapacity for making 
a fair statement or estimate of any case more than usually delicate and 
involved. Secondly, he never succeeds in re conviction on an in- 
telligent hearer moderately acquainted with the matter in question. 
Thirdly, whenever it is possible, he is confuted by the result. The argu- 
ments of the Irish Primate, and his friend, Mr. Senior, against an efficient 
Irish Poor Law, were perfectly irresistible till the people perished by 
myriads for want of one. On consideration, these deficiencies will be 
found to affect Dr. Whately’s value as a truthful relator and practical 
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adviser, rather than as a first-rate sophist. A power of making one’s own 
case never comes out more than when there are conflicting circumstances 
to be disposed of. Dr. Whately always makes his own case on the opening 
of his argument, as regularly as a bird builds its nest in the spring. Dr. 
Paley began his great work on Natural Theology with the words, “ In 
crossing a heath, suppose I pitched my foot against a stone, and were asked 
how the stone came to be there?” Dr. Whately knows how to pervert a 
good model ; he creates a world of his own for his purpose. “ If we were 
to suppose some intelligent and high-minded member of the Church to 
have resided for the last fifteen or sixteen years in some remote part of the 
world, and to return at this time to his country, &c.;” and then he goes on 
to dress up his own microcosm as dexterously as stage mechanists can turn 
the boards of the Adelphi into a world of waters, or Mr. Turner can make 
a universe of gamboge. It’s all a matter of faith. Only “suppose” what 
the artist supposes, and the rest follows as a matter of course. 

‘ We will instance a few of Dr. Whately’s suppositions, which he prefixes 
with all the solemnity of axioms to his argument. We publish both sup- 
positions and arguments at length elsewhere. He supposes that not 
merely the remonstrant Bishops, but the whole of the ministers and other 
members of the Church who have remonstrated against the present 
appointment, do not profess to have read Dr. Hampden’s works, and only 
refer to the alleged University censure; that for these many years there has 
been no other obstacle to bringing Dr. Hampden to a regular trial for 
heresy than the real soundness of his religious opinions; that the present 
demand for inquiry into those opinions has only been grounded on the 
allegation that there is a clamour against them,—a supposition devised for 
the purpose of introducing a text with an offensive application; that the 
University some years since, knowingly and intentionally, repealed its cen- 
sure; the fact being that it was entrapped by a manceuvre of Dr. Hampden’s 
friends into a virtual recognition, but immediately afterwards refused in 
full convocation to rescind the censure; that the “discovery” and public 
complaint against Dr. Hampden’s works were delayed for three years, till 
he was nominated Regius Professor, though Dr. Whately himself refers to 
a very able and energetic appeal to the English Primate against those works, 
published a year before that nomination, and only one year after the actual 
nag mes of the Lectures; that the fact of Lord Grenville having made 

r. Hampden Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, and, of three out of five 
trustees under a particular deed, having, at Dr. Hampden’s solicitation, 
made him Professor of Moral Philosophy, go to prove that the University 
at large sanctioned the doctrines of the “Bampton Lectures;” that the 
— who voted for the censure in 1836, could, if they pleased, have 

rought Dr. Hampden to a trial in the regular way, according to the exist- 
ing statutes; it being notorious that those persons had no such power, and 
were quite at the mercy of the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Houses, of 
whom Dr. Hampden was one, on this point; that Dr. Hampden earnestly 
demanded a trial, the fact being that his personal friends took very good 
care that there should be no such thing; that in the convocation which 
passed the censure there was not a majority of resident members; that 
the circumstance of an objector making a quotation from a work to 
prove a charge against it, (were it possible, or at least conceivable, 
to reprint the whole 500 pages from the title page to “the end,” in a 

enphiet which must be on the bookseller’s counter to-morrow, and must 


e read, as well as printed, with some expedition,) proves that the said 
objector is worse than “the most unscrupulous pettifogging attorney that 
was ever pilloried for perjury ;” that “many of Dr. Hampden’s assailants 
have been guilty of the insincerity of lavishing praises on his ‘ Bampton 
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Lectures’ to his face, and referrinig to his solution of their doubts and 

difficulties on religious points,” &c, You have only to “ suppose” all this, 

and if it does not ey that Dr. Hampden’s Lectures are reconcileable 

with the doctrine of the Church, or palatable to most of its members, it 

proves at least, what is evidently Dr. Whately’s most amiable and judicious 

a to prove, that the opposition Dr. Hampden has encountered has 
een generally malicious and insincere. 

‘So far from these suppositions being generally true, or constituting at 
all a fair view of the case, we never read a statement more perverted and 
artificial. We are not going to talk about “ pettifogging attorneys,” or 
retort on Dr. Whately any other of his own offensive expressions, because 
we can make allowance for a man in Dr. Whately’s position, and are also 
of opinion these questions should be treated without reference to personal 
principles and motives. Dr. Whately feels for Dr. Hampden. Proximus 
ardet. They hold much in common, and it is natural that sympathy for a 
friend in distress should draw Dr. Whately a little out of his depth as to 
facts, and a little beside himself as to temper. We will reply with a mode- 
ration and candour which we wish he and other writers on his side would 
imitate. Confessedly, as we have several times observed, there has been 
great neglect, great inconsistency, considerable mistakes in judgment, and 
such alloy of ordinary feelings as there must be in all human discussions. 
It is very true that Dr. Hampden has never yet received either proper 
judicial, or proper controversial treatment. He has neither been tried nor 
confuted. He has been attacked irregularly, so to speak, by fits and 
starts, as accident rather than the standing necessity of the case 
suggested. 

‘ The real question, however, is, whether the ““ Bampton Lectures,” and 
the pamphlet which professes to be a particular application of their views, 
are consistent with the teaching of the Church of England. If they are, 
then the whole opposition, whatever its character, be it ever so pious, or 
ever so malignant, falls to the ground. If they are not, then members of 
the Church are justified in doing all their abilities, their influence, and their 
means will allow, to stigmatize the false teaching; and, if possible, exclude 
the teacher himself from the chief offices of the Church. Every dissenter 
will acknowledge the justice of this. Itis not a question of motives, of cha- 
racter, of conduct—nay, it is not a personal question at all. It is a question 
of truth. Many a man has had a very good cause, but has lost it through 
folly, or worse. The Archbishop of Dublin does not touch the grave 
question itself,—he only plunges headlong into the accidents and person- 
alities connected with it. He makes it a wrangle about names and dates, 
and the wisdom and sincerity of each particular step in a fifteen years’ 
history. Properly it is no such thing. It is a solemn controversy concern- 
ing certain books now extant, published, avowed, and defended.’ 


The fact to which these writers advert is as remarkable as it 
is notorious. It is as much as your character is worth to differ 
in opinion from a liberal. You are a fool, an unprincipled liar, 
a link-boy, a pettifogging attorney, betraying general disregard 
and unscrupulous recklessness of truth, and what not, before 
you know where you are. Liberalism is much like the ‘ congé 
Wélire, it is a free permission to all men to exercise their private 
judgment, so long as their private judgment votes for the same 
conclusion to which the liberals have already come. We need 
not go far for as many instances as will fill a page. 
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Thus, Archbishop Whately charges all the opponents of 
Dr. Hampden with ‘ general disregard,’ and ‘ unscrupulous reck- 
lessness, of truth,’ because one pamphlet, by a clergyman who 
never concealed his name, (which, although not on the title- 
page, is, we believe, well known to the Archbishop) asserted 
the notorious fact, that the neologian school of Oxford were 
united not only by agreement, but by intimacy. The publication 
of Blanco White’s Memoirs, Arnold’s Life, &c. have since made 
this fact so notorious, that it is marvellous to find it called in 
question. All that can be said against it is, that one individual 
of the school, having left the University very early, was not 
known to several of the others who formed a compact set there. 
As truly might it be said, that the Whigs are not now a party 
because Lord Normanby is at Paris. The passage being in 
some other respects remarkable, we will extract it :— 


‘ The title, as I remember, of one of the earliest pamphlets written against 
him was, “ The Foundations of the Faith assailed at Oxford.” One may na- 
turally ask, “of what faith?” Manifestly, the faith of the Tract party, and 
not that of our Church. For this latter has its foundation on Scripture alone, 
which is expressly declared to “contain all things necessary to salvation ;” 
while creeds and other formularies are received by our Church, not as a 
foundation, but a superstructure, “ because they may be proved by Holy 
Writ.” Now, it has never been even pretended that Dr. Hampden im- 
pugned the authority of Scripture. The “faith,” therefore, whose “ founda- 
tions” he was accused of assailing (and he did assail them very powerfully), 
is manifestly not that of the Church, but that of those nominal members of 
it who ey inculcate doctrines utterly opposed to its fundamental 

rinciples. 

oe The pamphlet just alluded to I recollect hearing my valued friend Dr. 
Arnold mention, as affording an instance of the general disregard of truth 
in the writers of that school. He pointed out to me that the author 
speaks of a sort of combination of persons, whom he names, to propagate 
certain doctrines they had agreed upon, being connected together by the 
bonds not only of community of opinions but by those of intimate private 
friendship ; enumerating, among others, Dr. Arnold himself, Dr. Hampden, 
Mr. Blanco White, Dr. Hinds, and myself. Now, of all these persons, 
there was, Dr. Arnold remarked, no one, besides myself, of whom, in 
reference to him, the above description was not — untrue. He never 
had any particular intimacy with Dr. Hampden; and with Dr. Hinds and 
Mr. Blanco White he never had so much as a visiting acquaintance. ‘ Not,” 
said he, “that I should have had any reason to be ashamed of such an 
intimacy, had it existed; but, as it never did, the putting forth of such a 
fabrication to serve a turn,—to excite suspicions against a supposed clique 
of intimate friends conspiring together to propagate a certain theological 
system,—serves to show the unprincipled recklessness of truth of which 
we have, of late years, seen so many deplorable instances.” ’ 


On this we beg leave to remark—1. That Dr. Hampden has 
been, and is ‘accused of impugning the authority of Scripture,’ 
as where he ‘appeals from Paul philosophizing to Paul preach- 


ing,’ and many other passages. 2. That the foundations men- 
tioned in this passage meant neither Scripture nor tradition, nor 
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any other instrument of proof; but as the same word is used in 
Scripture, those fundamental doctrines which are the subjects 
alike of Scripture and of Catholic tradition, viz. the doctrines 
of the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation, and the like; which had 
been assailed in Oxford by Dr. Hampden, Dr. Whately, Mr. 
Blanco White, and others, as that pamphlet abundantly showed. 
3. Lastly, that; when an Archbishop shows so very fresh a 
resentment against a brother clergyman, as thus publicly to 
stigmatize him as a liar, after an interval of thirteen years, and 
without so much as any plausible ground, men in general will 
be ready to believe that the facts and arguments adduced by 
the clergyman in question must have come home rather more 
closely to him than he liked. 

As we are alluding to the personal intimacy between the 
leaders of the neologian school, we will take the opportunity of 
citing from an independent and talented pamphlet, some remark- 
able facts with regard to the intimacy between Dr. an! ane 
and Mr. Blanco ite, from the ‘ Letter to Archdeacon Hare,’ 
by the ‘ Tutor of a College.’ 


‘I must say in limine, that I had read, or rather studied these Memoirs 
(of Blanco White) twelve months before I had met with Dr. Hampden’s 
pamphlet ; and that on perusing the latter some weeks before Christmas 
Day, I was so struck with the similarity of language between the two 
writers, that I could only account in one way, for the silence observed 
in the Memoirs as to any intercourse between Blanco White and Dr. 
Hampden, especially since there was abundant testimony borne to the 
friendly terms on which he was with Dr. Pusey, and Dr. Shuttleworth, 
Dr. Hinds, and Mr. Newman, Dr. Whately and Mr. N. Senior, and others. 
I need not say, that I concluded that the editor of the Memoirs had sup- 
pressed all notice of the intercourse between Dr. Hampden and his subject. 
I do not blame him if he did so, But it now appears that they were most 
intimately bound together, and by this fact the similarity between the 
arguments and language of the two writers is explained. For a proof of 
this similarity, I must refer you to the postscript of this letter—you will 
form your own opinion whether such exists or not, and you will allow 
that the case assumes a graver aspect, if there be this similarity—if it 
appear that the arguments whereon Dr. Hampden founded his “ Observa- 
tions on 9s Dissent,” are not merely full of error, but are likewise 
mixed up with the causes which, within a twelvemonth of the appearance 
of the pamphlet, drove Blanco White to confess that in 1818 he was a 
Unitarian, and had never been, by conviction, any thing else in the interim; that 
“he had merely acquiesced in the established doctrines in 1826, owing to the 
power of that sympathy, which tends to assimilation with those we love 
and respect ;” that within a short time after this, his reason resumed its 
Sway against the system he had thus wilfully re-embraced; “that during 
the three or four years prior to 1836, he had arrived at the clear unfolding 
of his views respecting heresy and orthodoxy; that he had frequently 
declared to his friends that his theological studies had been for many years 
conducted in the spirit of the divines commonly called Unitarians and 
Rationalists.” ’—P, 35—37. 


The Postscript appears fully to confirm the writer’s state- 
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ment, and our readers cannot, we think, fail to observe the 
confirmation which the independent conviction of this Cam- 
bridge Tutor affords, to the account of the intimacy between 
Dr. ese and Mr. Blanco White, contained in an extract 
from the Times in our last number. Nor is the other fact less 
important. There are scores of witnesses, that Dr. Hampden 
and Mr. Blanco White were in habits of daily intercourse while 
the Bampton lectures were in progress. The autobiography 
proves Mr. Blanco White’s custom of recording and commenting 
upon the conversations of the day, which in his state of health 
were often his only events. He tells us too, that at that very 
period he ‘ declared to his friends that his theological studies 
‘had for years been conducted in the spirit of the divines 
‘ called Unitarians or Rationalists.’ Why is it that the published 
book is altogether silent as to any intercourse whatever between 
him and Dr. Hampden? Beyond a doubt, because his record 
of the Doctor’s free conversation would not bear publication, 
while he remained Divinity Professor in Oxford. And this 
conclusion exactly accounts for the disappointment which Mr. 
Blanco White repeatedly expressed as the Bampton Lectures 
were preached, and for his complaints that, in Dr. Hampden’s 
position, he dare not openly express what he felt and meant. 
To others they have ever seemed a bold step in latitudinarian 
theology: to him they appeared a timid concealing of deliberate 
convictions. Who, that was not present at the conversations 
between Dr. Hampden and his Socinian friend, can undertake 
to pronounce unreasonable the disappointment expressed by the 
latter at the Doctor’s want of courage ? 

But these remarks have led us away from our present subject 
—liberal intolerance. From Archbishop Whately we turn to 
Archdeacon Hare. This liberal divine thought fit, not long ago, 
to publish a defence of Luther. But, forsooth, he must needs 
express the deepest contempt, not for the intellectual only, 
but the moral qualities of all who deny to the Lutheran 
bodies the title of Churches. Of course he knows how many, 
whom he must himself know to be among our ablest as well as 
best. men, do deliberately entertain the opinion which he stig- 
matizes. But what is enough to secure this treatment, they 
differ, in the present instance, from the opinion of the Arch- 
deacon of Lewes. The same writer, being most courteously 
answered by Mr. Trower, calls him, ‘to @ certain extent, a con- 
scientious man,’ because, forsooth, he expresses dislike of the 
title of a work of the Archdeacon; expressly declaring, in the 
fulness of his integrity, that he had not read the work itself: 
This phrase he uses of one who is ‘a Rural Dean in our own 
‘ Diocese, highly esteemed, I believe, by all his acquaintance, 
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‘and I know that he is so by my dear brother Archdeacon.’ 
Mr. Maurice again, speaking of Dr. Hampden’s opponents, 
instantly begins: ‘ Let them beware of shaking their fists at me 
and calling me a rationalist.’ Who had begun, may be modestly 
asked, to do so?—why threaten where no one has offended? 
Indeed, among those of Dr. Hampden’s opponents whom we 
have seen, we have found none in whom Mr. Maurice’s support 
of him has excited even a momentary expression of anger or 
surprise. It was what they looked for. They have never known 
any such occasion pass by, for a good many years, without 
eliciting a pamphlet from Mr. Maurice, one very like ano- 
ther. ‘That he would publish, could hardly be questioned ; 
that if he published it would be against the opposition of the 
Church, was still more certain. For we knew before that, as he 
says, he could not but disapprove of Dr. Hampden; and disap- 
proving him, it would be common, and almost vulgar, to join 
with the rest of the Church in protesting against his elevation 
to the bench. Repulsions may be calculated as well as attrac- 
tions. We have, on more than one occasion, taken observations 
upon Mr. Maurice, and have calculated his orbit with a con- 
siderable approximation to accuracy. He is repelled from the 
opinions of other men by a force which varies inversely as some 
very high power of his distance from them. Consequently, 
when he is very near to them, the repulsion becomes so great as 
to be practically infinite; the difference between it and infinity 
may safely be neglected. Knowing, therefore, how strongly he 
must agree with those who condemn Dr. Hampden’s writings, 
we felt sure that he would just now be shooting away from them, 
driven by his law of repulsion, almost into infinite space: he is 
just now at the most rapid period of his aphelion. 

But, to speak seriously, we would recommend the study of 
this pamphlet to all who are tempted to doubt the sincerity of 
others, when they see them acting in accordance with their 
apparent interest, and unable to assign so much as a plausible 
reason for their conduct. Mr. Maurice is an able, and, we are 
very sure, an upright man; yet the reasons by which he pro- 
fesses to be influenced, in the line he takes upon this momentous 
question, would hardly seem sufficient to bias any thinking man 
in the most unimportant affair of his life. It seems that if he 
protested against Dr. Hampden’s elevation to the bench, he 
would ‘endorse the opinions of all Bishops whom he has not 
opposed.’ .Then he does not like censures by convocation, nor 
extracts from any work, and there have been both here. Besides, 
some lives of the Saints, which he does not like, were ‘published 
(anonymously) several years ago at Oxford. This is literally all. 

But this article must draw toa close. In labouring to avert 
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from the Church of God the sin and shame of Dr. Hampden’s 
consecration, we have only discharged a plain duty. We have 
never ceased to hope while the deed remained undone ; nay, when 
done, we will hope still that some authoritative censure may, after 
all, be pronounced upon his writings. Onething we need, one thing 
we demand, and have ever demanded—nothing can satisfy the 
Church, except a full and fair trial and distinct sentence, ay or 
no, upon their soundness or unsoundness. With these remarks 
we leave the cause of the Church in His hands who will not 
leave nor forsake her. 





P.S. Since the above article was in type, the newspapers 
announce that the Protest of the Clergy was received by the 
Primate on Saturday, and that on the day following, Sunday 
March 26, Dr. Hampden was consecrated by his Grace, assisted 
by the Bishops of Llandaff, Worcester, and Norwich; the 
Bishops of London and Winchester, who generally assist, de- 
clining to act on this occasion. That a very grievous blow has 
been struck at the Church of England, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves. It is important, however, to observe what it is. This 
case does not prove that the Minister can force whom he will 
upon a reluctant Archbishop. Indeed, we hope to show, next 
quarter, that the whole result of the case is strongly the other 
way. It shows only (and we deeply regret it) that the Primate 
and the assistant Bishops are convinced of his orthodoxy. That 
they should be so is, we admit, a very serious fact, and it is the 
sole fact of the case. 

The’members of the Roman Church have so loudly triumphed 
in this case, that we may request attention to the following 
article extracted from a contemporary, not because we rejoice in 
iniquity, but because it shows our suffering and sin not to be 
without a parallel :— 

‘It may not be amiss to draw attention to the favourable contrast 
presented, both between the positions of the respective Churches, and 
more especially between the conduct of the respective Clergy—in the 
English “ Hampden Case,”—as compared with the French appointment of 
the notorious Abbé (afterwards Cardinal) Dubois to be Archbishop of 
Cambrai, in the year 1720; a contrast by so much the more remarkable, as 
the person selected for that promotion was, certainly, incomparably more 
unfit to be a Christian Bishop than any one now to be found among the whole 
body of the English Clergy, Dr. Hampden inclusive, or the laity to boot. 

‘ Dubois was, from his youth up, a professed courtier, a most abandoned 
profligate, and an avowed atheist. Whilst he was in the height of his power 
as minister and favourite of the Regent Orleans, and still a layman, the 
Archbishopric of Cambrai fell vacant by the death of the Cardinal De la 
Tremouille, the predecessor of De la Tremouille having been the great 
Fénélon. The characters of Fénélon and De la Tremouille contrasted so 
strongly with that of Dubois, that the nt long hesitated before he could 
make up his mind to grant the request of his favourite, and nominate him to 
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the vacant see. He yielded, however, at length, to the entreaties or intrigues 
of the minister,—who is said to have procured the intercession of George I. 
of England in his favour—and named him to the Archbishopric. 

‘ Of all the disqualifications of Dubois for the Episcopate, that which 
legally was the most formidable was the fact of his being married. 

‘“ He had no trouble, however,” says the historian,’ “in finding a 
magistrate, (un magistrat,) to take on himself the duty of clearing 
from all legal inquiry, in the person of Breteuil, mayor of Limoges. Dubois, 
when a young man, had attempted to seduce a peasant girl, whose scruples 
he had at length been obliged to overcome by a clandestine marriage. On 
his elevation he had prevailed on his wife to take another name, and on re- 
ceiving a pension, to remove to a distance and live apart from him.” 

‘ Breteuil, having plied with wine the curate of the village where the 
marriage was celebrated, procured the register, and tore out the evidence of 
the marriage. Thus this obstacle was disposed of. 

‘« But Dubois was not in holy orders ; he wished to receive all the orders 
of the Church, up to and inclusive of the priesthood, in one day; but the 
Cardinal de Noailles refused it as a profanation. Other Bishops came to offer 
their services. The Bishop of Nantes was preferred, and Dubois received 
from him, in one hour, all the orders below and inclusive of the priesthood. 

“¢ The Cardinal de Rohan then joyously took upon himself the task of 
consecration. He was assisted by the Bishop of Nantes, and by MASSILLON (!) 
Bishop of Clermont. ‘This last could plead in excuse (!) says M. Lacretelle, 
his obligations to the Regent (!!), and the seclusion in which he lived, and 
which made him ignorant of the scandals too well known to the Court 
Bishops. The ceremony accordingly took place June 9, 1720, at Val-de- 
Grace, with great magnificence.” 

‘ This was in the age of Bossuet, Fénélon, Armand, Nicolle, and Massillon ; 
and this last even assisted at the ceremony ! 

‘ We read of no opposition on the part of the French Church or Clergy 
as a body; no remonstrance from her Prelates. The Cardinal de Noailles 
was the only man in all France who dared to refuse participation in so 
great a scandal, or rather in so great a crime. 

‘Yet in France there is no act of premunire. 

‘Which of the two cases shows the more intolerable power vested in the 
State? 

‘ Which the more abject supineness on the part of the Clergy? 

‘ Lord John Russell’s conduct has been indecent enough, but the Church 
has PROTESTED against it unmistakeably. : 

‘ That of the Regent Orleans was simply atrocious, yet it was acquiesced 
in by the Church of France without a murmur.’ 


Of this case there can be but one opinion; and it is plain that 
such things caused, though they did not excuse, much which 
happened in the Revolution. Our case is widely different, yet, 
in its degree, very serious. When the body of the Church has 
resisted, as it has, and when the Primate and three Suffragans 
have proceeded to consecrate, with the charges unheard and un- 
tried, it is certain that one side or the other must be very seriously 
in the wrong; which that side is, it is not ours to determine. 
On earth it will be decided by foreign Churches, and posterity ; 
its ultimate decision must rest with Him who is our Judge. 





1 Lacretelle’s Hist. de France, pendt. le 18me Sivcle, vol. i. p. 342, whence the 
above is taken. 


NO. LX.——N, s. LL 
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NOTICES. 


‘SERMONS and Essays on the Apostolical Age,’ by Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford, (J. H. 
Parker.) We have not space here for entering at large on Mr. Stanley’s 
volume, and must confine ourselves to one Sermon, which seems as much 
as any other to require notice; viz. the ‘Sermon on the Epistle of S. James.’ 
Mr. Stanley, with his usual candour and modesty, indeed, disclaims the 
origination of the view of the Epistle contained in this sermon, expressing 
himself as ‘ indebted to Chevalier Bunsen’ for a good deal of it, and refer- 
ing often to German authors, at the bottom of the page, as his authorities, 
So that it appears to be the view held by a particular school of German 
divines; still, as Mr. Stanley has put it forward, it is our disagreeable task 
to connect it with his name. 

Mr. Stanley's view, then, of the Epistle of S. James, makes that Epistle 
a half Jewish, half Christian, document. He says, ‘ Not only is the Gen- 
‘ tile Christian completely out of sight, but the distinction between Jew and 
‘ Christian is itself not yet brought to view.’ ‘This Epistle exactly coin- 
‘cides with the character of him (S. James) in whom the Jew and the 
‘ Christian throughout his whole life were indistinguishably blended toge- 
‘ther.’ For this somewhat strange view of an Apostolic Epistle, the reason 
advanced is, perhaps, hardly less strange. ‘ Christianity appears in it,’ he 
continues, ‘ not as a new dispensation, but as a development and perfection 
‘of the old: the Christian’s highest honour is not that he is a member of 
‘ the universal Church, but that he is a genuine type of the ancient Israelite ; 
‘ it instills no new principles of spiritual life, such as those which were to 
‘ turn the world upside down in the teaching of Paul and John, but only 
‘ that pure and perfect morality, which was the true fulfilment of the law.’ 
Now, if an Epistle is to be regarded as Jewish, because it exhibits a Chris- 
tianity which is the development and perfection of Judaism, we do not know 
what is to save the New Testament, as a whole, from that charge; for, 
certainly, the New Testament throughout puts the new dispensation before 
us as the development of the older one. If the religion in the Epistle of 
S. James is confessed to be in the first instance not Judaism and the law, 
but the development of Judaism, and the fulfilment of the law ;—what is the 
‘ development of Judaism,’ and the ‘fulfilment of the law,’ but true and 
genuine Christianity? Why, after acknowledging a developed religion in 
the Epistle, go back again to the charge of an undeveloped one? Again, 
‘ the Christian’s highest honour (as represented in the Epistle) is not that 
* he is a member of the universal Church, but that he is the genuine type 
‘ of the ancient Israelite.’ The ‘ genuine type of the ancient Israelite,’ 
being no other than the perfect Christian character; the comparison between 
the honour which that, and the honour which membership of the universal 
Church, bestows, would be, we think, a somewhat idle one. Nor does 
S. James enter into it. He simply draws the Christian character itself, 
and exhorts men to aim at it. Is to do this alone, and of itself, Judaic? If 
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Mr. Stanley replies that, though the exhortation to Christian holiness is 
not Judaic, the absence of allusion to the universal Church, and the coming 
in of the Gentiles is, on that view of the Epistle of S. John, the tone of which 
Mr. Stanley specially contrasts to that of S. James, on the point of Judaism, 
is Judaic also ; for there is no reference there, any more than in S. James’s 
Epistle, to the Universal Church, and the coming in of the Gentiles. Again, 
‘It (the Epistle of S. James) instills no new principles of spiritual life 
‘which were to “turn the world upside down,” in the teaching of Paul 
‘and John, but only that pure and perfect morality which was the true 
‘ fulfilment of the law.’ Only that pure and perfect morality which was the 
true fulfilment of the law! And what would, in the way of practice, Mr. 
Stanley expect the New Testament to teach us? If his words, ‘ new 
principles of spiritual life,’ refer to practice, such new principles, and the 
true development of old ones, mean the same thing: Christianity has intro- 
duced no new original principles in this sense, but only developed and 
perfected old ones. That love which S. John, that faith which S. Paul taught, 
were principles which existed before Christianity. If the words, ‘ new 
principles of spiritual life,’ refer to doctrine, it is enough to say that the 
mere omision of the mention of certain peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
no more stamps a Jewish character upon the epistle of S. James, than the 
same omission would upon any discourse of the present day. It is not 
necessary, for an epistle or a discourse to be Christian, that it should 
contain the whole of Christianity. 

Mr. Stanley is struck again with the resemblance of S. James’s teaching 
to thatof some of the Jewish prophets. ‘ It is impossible to overlook the 
‘ likeness of the moral teaching of Amos and Jeremiah, which reappears in 
‘the prophet at Jerusalem.’ ‘He saw the oppression which trampled on 
‘ the poor, and his spirit burned within him, and breaking through all the 
‘forms of the Apostolic Epistle, once alone in the page of the New Testa- 
‘ ment, we hear the terrific denunciation of the ancient prophet, delivered 
‘ with all the impassioned energy of an Amos or Joel, “Go to, now, ye rich 
‘men,”’ &c. And, on the whole, he concludes that S. James was ‘called 
‘ to fulfil the mission, if I may so say, rather of a Christian Baptist, than of 
‘a Christian Apostle or Evangelist, to make them believe in Moses, before 
‘he could make them believe in Christ.’ Upon this we have only one 
remark to make—if to do things which Jewish prophets did, and to say 
things which Jewish prophets said, is Jewish, then every true Christian is 
a Jew. An argument which is to prove a Jewish spirit in any book of the 
New Testament, should surely point to some peculiarities of the Jewish 
dispensation existing in such a book. If all that the argument does is to 
point to certain doctrines and precepts in it which Judaism, Natural 
Religion, and Christianity all hold in common, it does seem to fail remark- 
ably of its aim. If the Epistle of S. James recommended circumcision, or 
the washing of cups and platters, it might legitimately be called a Jewish 
document. But it is a very small help to such a conclusion, that it enforces 
in some parts the universal laws of morality, and the eternal principles of 
justice, mercy, and truth ;—especially if those laws and principles appear in 
it in that perfect and developed form, which is peculiar to Christianity. 
Indeed, we seem to see here and there Mr. Stanley himself rather waver- 
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ing in his judgment on this Epistle, and half revoking it after he has pro- 
nounced it. For he admits that ‘ its voice is indeed the voice of the new 
‘ dispensation,’ but adds, that ‘ its outward form and figure belongs almost 
‘entirely to the older.’ But what is the outward form and figure here 
meant? Is it that of style, phraseology, imagery, &c.? Ifso, Mr. Stanley’s 
conclusion is not formidable, and would not provoke any serious con- 
troversy. 

To proceed to some other points, Mr. Stanley, on examining the internal 
structure of the Epistle, discovers, in accordance with his view of its Jewish 
tone and character, that it was actually addressed to Jews and Christians 
equally; and that S. James’s flock was a mixed one, composed half of 
members of the old, and half of members of the new dispensation. ‘ Both 
‘ are equally addressed in the Epistle as belonging to the twelve tribes 
‘ scattered abroad: it passes at once from rebuking the unbelieving Jews 
‘ of the higher orders, to console the believing Jews of the lower ; the Chris- 
‘ tian assuredly is spoken of under the name of synagogue.’ Here are 
three arguments. With respect to the first ;—the expression, ‘ the twelve 
‘ tribes which are scattered abroad,’ shows, undoubtedly, that the persons 
whom S. James was addressing, were Jews: but it leaves perfectly open, 
and does not at all decide the question, what Jews they were, whether 
believing or unbelieving ones, or both. Supposing there is evidence else- 
where that the Jews addressed were believing Jews exclusively, this 
expression is no evidence that they were not. With respect to the second, 
viz. that S. James says, (v. 1,) ‘Go to, now, ye rich men, weep and howl 
‘for your miseries,’ which rich men, says Mr. Stanley, were unbelieving 
Jews ; which circumstance proves that the Epistle was addressed to Jews 
and Christians promiscuously ; how such an expression as this can prove 
this conclusion in the case of the Epistle of S. James, any more than the 
expostulation, Rom. ii. 17, ‘ Behold, thou art called a Jew,’ &c., proves it in 
the case of the Epistle to the Romans, we donot see. An expression which 
may so naturally be a mere apostrophe, cannot be any evidence for Mr. 
Stanley's purpose. Indeed, does not Mr. Stanley himself make it an 
apostrophe, when he says, S. James here ‘ breaks through the forms of the 
Apostolic Epistle ?? With respect to the third, viz. that S. James ‘speaks 
of the Christian assembly under the name of synagogue ;'—the word syna- 
gogue has two meanings, a particular and a general one. In the particular, 
it means the Jewish synagogue, in the general it means simply assembly. 
Now, S. James could not have used it here in its particular meaning, 
because the ‘ Christian assembly’ certainly was not the Jewish synagogue. 
And from the general meaning, no inference, of the kind Mr. Stanley wants, 
can be extracted. Such are the arguments in favour of the Epistle of 
S. James being addressed to a mixed body of Christians and Jews. On the 
other hand, is the plain fact that S. James addresses those to whom he 
writes this Epistle, as believers in Christ: ‘ My brethren have not the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with respect of persons.’ 
Again, ‘ Of his own will begat he us with the word of truth, that we should 
be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures.’ Again, ‘ Be patient, therefore, 
brethren, unto the coming of the Lord; stablish your hearts, for the coming 
of the Lord draweth nigh.’ 
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The strangeness of the view which makes this Epistle addressed to Jews 
and Christians equally, does not diminish, as Mr. Stanley carries it out into 
the details of the Epistle. For example ;—‘ My brethren, count it all joy 
when ye fall into divers temptations; knowing this, that the trial of your 
faith worketh patience,’ &c. i. 1—3. The faith which S. James here 
appeals to is, according to Mr. Stanley, not Christian, but Jewish faith. 
Without insisting again onthe fact that S. James himself expressly calls 
this faith, (ii. 1,) ‘The faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
glory,'—to make a Christian Apostle appeal to Jewish unconverted faith, 
not as a preparatory, but as a final faith, (‘that ye may be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing,’ i. 4), does appear to us exceedingly strange. Such, 
however, is Mr. Stanley’s explanation of this passage. ‘ It was probably 
‘ some immediate practical occasion from which this address took its rise. 
‘ I have said, that early as it might be, the troubles of the last period of 
‘ Jewish history were already beginning ; and it might seem, as it has been 
‘ well expressed by a modern historian, as if the skirts of that tremendous 
‘ tempest which was slowly gathering over the native country and metro- 
‘ polis of the devoted people, first broke and discharged their heavy clouds 
‘ of ruin and desolation, one by one, over each of their remoter settlements. 
‘Such, amongst others, was the train of calamities which, about the pro- 
‘bable date of this Epistle, fell upon that vast Jewish population which 
‘ still dwelt in the plains of Babylonia, and which, unlike their brethren of 
‘ Alexandria, still looked to the temple of Jerusalem as the centre of their 
‘ faith, and still regularly sent their contributions for its support. It was, 
‘as we may suppose, to console and sustain these, or such as these, of his 
‘countrymen that S. James wrote, just as his predecessors had, in like 
‘ manner, striven to revive the sinking spirits of the different portions of 
‘their nation, or its kindred tribes, as, one by one, they fell before the 
‘ advance of the Chaldean invasion.’ There is one important distinction 
between the Jews of the Chaldean invasion before, and the Jews of the final 
and destructive Roman invasion after, the Christian era, which Mr. Stanley 
chere overlooks. The former were God’s beloved, the latter were Gods 
cast off people. Mr. Stanley, we cannot help observing, gives the Apostle 
S. James a very questionable office, in making him the consoler of the 
Jewish nation, under the approach of that final judgment of God, which its 
rejection and crucifixion of our Lord drew upon it;—the consoler, without 
any allusion to punishment or repentance, accompanying his consolation, 
‘ My brethren, count it all joy; the trial of your faith worketh patience: 
let patience have her perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire, want- 
ing nothing.’ That appears to us a strange explanation indeed of these 
words, which would transfer them from their generally understood appli- 
cation to the trials of Christian faith, to being an encouraging address to the 
Jewish nation before God’s abandonment of it as a punishment for its 
apostasy. 

Mr. Stanley’s theory of this epistle has not a less difficulty again to sur- 
mount, when it comes across the much-discussed passage (ch. ii.) respecting 
justification. The ordinary view of this passage makes it the correction of 
@ perversion of S. Paul’s teaching on the subject of faith. The fact that 
8. Paul’s teaching on this subject was mistaken and misapprehended is 
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certain, for the Apostle himself tells us so. And S, Peter alludes to some 
grievous errors, both of life and doctrine, which had come in in consequence 
of a perversion of some part of S. Paul’s teaching—and what part if not 
this? So it seems certain that there was an error among the early converts 
on this point—an error of an antinomian tendency—to be corrected. The 
passage in S. James is exactly worded so as to correct it. The inference 
drawn is, that it was intended to correct it: and a very natural inference it 
appears to be. But Mr. Stanley’s theory of this epistle obliges him to 
oppose this explanation of the passage, because his theory addresses the 
Epistle to a body over-biassed in favour of the law, rather than against it, 
and therefore not at all needing to be warned against such an error—a 
body, viz. half of actual Jews, half of Jewishly prejudiced converts. He 
accordingly argues against it, thus:—‘Still less is it, [the passage in 
‘ S. James,] as some have imagined, a correction of S. Paul. It would 
‘ surely be against the whole order of progress so manifest in the revelation 
‘ of Christianity, if we could suppose that the more perfect statement of 
‘ Christian truth in S. Paul should be intended to receive its completion 
‘ from the less perfect statement in S. James.’ Now with respect to this 
argument, it appears enough to say first, that though S. James’s doctrine 
was not, as no one ever asserted it was, a correction of S. Paul’s, it may 
have been a correction of other persons’ perversion of S. Paul’s: and 
secondly, that whether S. Paul’s is a more perfect statement of truth than 
S. James’, or S. James’ than S. Paul’s, or whether both are equal, there can be 
no reason why S. Paul’s statement should not have been added to by S. James. 
Mr. Stanley seems to object to S. Paul’s statement ‘ receiving its completion 
in S. James,’ because, a subsequent addition appearing to him to be 
necessarily the higher and more finishing part of a doctrine, he cannot 
consent to put S. Paul lower than S. James. But a subsequent addition 
does not involve any such consequence as this: an addition may be an ad- 
dition and nothing more: it need not be higher, and it need not be lower, 
than that which it is addedto. Mr. Stanley's argument against the common 
explanation of the passage in S. James, continues—‘ It would be precluded 
‘ by the nature of the circumstances under which the Epistle was written. 
‘ So far from its readers being likely to have fallen into an exaggerated zeal 
‘ for S. Paul’s assertion that, “a man is justified by faith without the deeds 
‘ of the law,” it is probable that they had never heard of it at all, or if they 
‘had, would have rejected it with scorn. It was, as we ave seen, a far 
‘ different teaching which they needed.’ That is to say, Mr. Stanley refers 
us back to his own hypothesis, with respect to this Epistle, as a whole, for 
the disproof of the commonly received explanation of this particular portion 
ofit. He first supposes a particular class of religionists which this Epistle 
addresses, and then says that such a construction of a passage is not a 
true one, because it was not adapted to this particular class. He makes 
his hypothesis prove its own results, and rejects any opposite results on 
the ground of inconsistency with such hypothesis. 

And now to proceed from Mr. Stanley's refutation of the received ex- 
planation of this passage, to the assertion of his own. S. James, he says, 
is here correcting, not the licentious faith of the mistaken Christian, but 
the barren faith of the formalist Jew. But surely, on Mr. Stanley’s own 
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showing, the Jewish mind was just the mind which did not require this 
correction from S. James. It had no exaggerated estimate of faith, as 
compared with works, to be reproved. The formalist Jew was only too 
extreme in his view of justification by works already, and therefore why 
should S. James be so particular in pressing that view upon him, as if he 
denied or neglected it? Mr. Stanley’s own argument has undercut his own 
explanation, before he gives it us. If, in reply, he proceeds to discover a 
particular aspect in which the Jew may be contemplated as holding just the 
contrary error, and thinking more of faith and less of works than he ought; 
if, he says,—‘ this false faith showed itself in a desperate trust in their 
‘ privileges as the people of God, Jike the Mahometan belief that death in 
‘battle for the faithful is a passport to heaven,’ &c. All that need be 
asked is, is this the aspect in which the Jew is put before us in the New 
Testament? In the controversy on faith and works, is the Jew represented 
as taking the side of faith, or taking the side of works? If he is repre- 
sented as on the latter side, however Mr. Stanley may, by means of some 
peculiar aspect of his own, contemplate him as taking the former, it is 
evident the Jew must be taken as the New Testament exhibits him. And 
being on the side of works, S. James’s remonstrance, which charges them 
whom it addresses with thinking too exclusively of faith, is hardly appli- 
cable to him. 

Thus Jewish a character, and thus Jewish an audience, does Mr. Stanley 
give to S. James’s teaching in this Epistle. He seems to agree, however, 
with Luther, in thinking that ‘there are in it many good sentences ;’ and 
to regard the teaching as, though not of the highest kind, very solid and 
useful. ‘It is not without its use to have a proof that the ordinary “rules 
‘of familiar” intercourse, of words, &c. were not thought beneath the 
‘ notice of the earliest address to the Christian Church, It may be instruc- 
‘tive to see the national and social duties,’ &c. &c. But we must gravely 
ask, could Mr. Stanley have properly weighed and considered the whole of 
the Epistle of S. James, before he selected the line of apology which he 
has in one part of his Sermon? Could he have weighed and considered 
such texts as—‘ Let patience have her perfect work :—The trial of your 
‘ faith worketh patience :—If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
‘who giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not; but let him ask, 
‘in faith, nothing wavering :—Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
‘from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights :—Of His own will 
“begot he us with the word of truth :—Receive with meekness the en- 
‘ grafted word, which is able to save your souls :—Visit the fatherless and 
‘ widows in their affliction, and keep himself unspotted from the world :— 
‘Have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory, with 
‘ respect to persons :—Whosoever shall keep the law, and yet offend in one 
‘ point, he is guilty of all:—Who is a wise man, endued with knowledge 
‘among you, let him shew out of a good conversation his works with 
‘meekness of wisdom:—The wisdom which is from above is first pure, 
« then peaceable, &c.:—God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the 
« humble :—Submit yourselves io God :—Draw nigh to God, and He will 
‘draw nigh to you:—Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and He 
‘shall lift you up:—Be patient, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord ; 
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‘stablish your hearts, for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh :—Is any 
‘ afflicted? let him pray; is any merry? let him sing psalms :—The prayer 
‘ of faith shall heal the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he 
‘have committed sins, they shall be forgiven him :—Confess your faults 
‘ one to another, and pray one to another, that ye may be healed :—The 
‘ effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much :'——Could Mr. 
Stanley have really weighed these texts before he penned the following 
apology for S. James’s Epistle. 

* How often are we obliged to acknowledge the great usefulness of books 
‘which are yet without the tone and feeling which we ordinarily expect 
‘ from religious men? How often have we heard of persons, who having 
‘ been by circumstances separated from the religious world, with hardly 
‘even a religious expression on their lips, have yet been so earnestly 
‘ employed in works of honesty or justice or benevolence, that we cannot 
‘ but think of them as having been engaged in the service of God! It is 
‘in contemplating such cases as these that the Epistle of S. James may be 
‘ considered as most useful, both as a warning and an encouragement. It 
‘ teaches us not to condemn at once those whose life and teaching is formed 
‘ on the model which God has been pleased to set before us in the life and 
‘ teaching of S. James.’ 

The apology continues in much the same tone,—‘ Undoubtedly, its [the 
‘ Epistle’s] one pervading characteristic is, that its whole object is entirely 
‘moral: that the same energy of language, the same authoritative tone, 
‘ which in other parts of the New Testament are used to inculcate what we 
‘ strictly call religious truths, are here used to insist upon those plain 
* matters of right and wrong, of vice and virtue, which, strictly speaking, 
‘ are hardly called religious at all.’ 

Will Mr. Stanley seriously say—that perfect patience, unwavering faith, 
undoubting prayer, receiving with meekness the engrafted word, remem- 
bering that we are begotten with the word of truth, rigid government of 
the tongue, visiting the fatherless and widows, keeping ourselves unspotted 
from the world, seeking the wisdom which is from above, exhibiting it with 
meekness, submitting ourselves to God, drawing nigh to God, humbling 
ourselves in the sight of God, waiting for the coming of the Lord, praying 
in affliction, praising in joy, confessing our sins one to another, interceding 
in prayer for one another—are ‘such plain matters of right and wrong, of 
vice and virtue, as strictly speaking we hardly call religious at all!’ 

We shall conclude with two brief remarks. One is, that however sin- 
cerely Mr. Stanley may vindicate for the Epistle of S. James its place in 
the canon, we cannot but consider his view of the Epistle, as a modification 
of the view of one who displaced it—we allude of course to Luther. 
Another is, that if the teaching of S. James is considered Jewish; what is 
our Lord’s teaching to be considered? And what epithet are we to apply 
to the Sermon on the Mount? For Mr. Stanley acknowledges that S. 
James faithfully reflects our Lord’s teaching; that he writes ‘in the true 
‘ spirit of that Divine discourse in S. Matthew's Gospel, which is the true 
‘ model of his whole teaching;’ and ‘ preserves almost verbally the traces 
‘ of the teaching of his Divine Master.’ 


Mr. Allies’ second edition of ‘The Church of England Cleared from the 
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Charge of Schism,’ is, in fact,a new work. It has grown from 300 pages 
to 500. Itis a theological treatise, instead of a pamphlet. The powerful, 
though, from the circumstances of the case, hasty and incomplete argument 
of a defensive essay, written to meet the immediate claims of controversy, 
has been matured, expanded, and elaborated, into a systematic inquiry into 
the patristic idea of the Roman Bishop. Apart from its temporary and 
controversial interest, it now claims an important place in English theolo- 
gical literature, as perhaps the fairest, the most thoughtful, and most exact 
exposition, that has yet been given of the sentiment of the early Church 
and its Doctors on a most momentous point of ecclesiastical polity. The 
substance of the former edition is incorporated in the present; but the 
argument is exhibited with greater method and clearness; important points 
which before were only touched on, are brought out with due force and 
prominence; and much that is actually new, added, such as the discussion 
of the causes which changed the primacy into a monarchy—the link con- 
necting the modern with the ancient view of Rome. With respect to the 
early times, no significant fact, no important saying, no recorded opinion 
or line of action of fathers and councils, but receives full examination. 
In point of form, this edition is a great improvement on the first, 
as it is fully provided with those extremely important aids to a book’s 
usefulness—carefully divided chapters and sections, a good analytical 
table of contents, running titles, and marginal summaries. Into the 
argument itself we have already entered at length in a former number; we 
have only now to add, that the book is unanswered ; for to state a counter- 
theory is not to answer. But this writer does indicate the real nature of the 
Roman ground—which is, not to deny that advantage was taken of circum- 
stances to alter the place of the Roman Pontiff in the Church, but, that the 
place claimed by the Pope is necessary in the West, and therefore of Divine 
right in the whole Church. On the principle, not unknown indeed even to 
the historical controversialists of the days of Trent, that the apparent 
necessity of the case implies a Divine sanction, and not on antiquity, rests 
really the Roman case ; however they may argue, this is what they reason 
on. And it is for them to see to it, whether, as Mr. Allies puts it, ‘a divine 
right can be constructed out of a series of successful encroachments,’ how- 
ever those encroachments are explained. 

We find that a localized Cambridge Architectural Society has been 
formed. Their first formal production is before us in ‘The Arrangement 
of Parish Churches considered ;’ (Meadows.) Besides this, an Architectural 
and Archeological Society for the county of Berks is in the field. As 
usual, these new bodies are surprisingly active ;—their secretaries compose 
for them new ‘ manuals of Gothic architecture ;’ and enthusiastic members 
rub, classify, exhibit and present ‘brasses.’ That the aspect of bustle 
which the proceedings of the first organizers of a Society exhibit has been 
in many instances, and may be again, the prelude, (necessary perhaps 
in these days,) to real work, is certain. May it be so in these cases ! 
But some reflections are pressed upon us by the formation of so many 
of these Societies, which we may as well lay before our readers. First, 
what good may be expected from them? Doubtless the one or two 
active men, who must be the nucleus of every such attempt, have a sincere 
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desire to spread information, and to excite a proper feeling as to the build- 
ing of new churches or the repairing of old. So far as they succeed in 
doing this, they do good. To our disgrace it must be still owned, that 
many of our ancient churches are in a state of shocking profanation; and 
that many of our new ones do not deserve the name. New local Societies 
do at least stir up people’s minds on these subjects. Without a doubt, all 
round Aylesbury pews will here and there begin to lose their locks, then 
their doors, then get lowered, finally disappear : altars will be rescued from 
being hat-stands, kept clean, mended, and before long restored, raised, 
railed in, and regarded as sacred. Fonts will be brought again into use, 
their drains cleaned, plugs provided and covers carved;—and so on. And 
when a new church shall be wanted, neighbouring incumbents will talk 
scientifically of styles, and take sides about architects; the Bucks Archeo- 
logical Committee will sit in judgment on the plans; and the building 
will come out with sacrarium and sedilia, stone pulpit and stalls—the ad- 
miration of the county paper, engraved in the Jilustrated London News, 
described at large in the Builder, and, probably, snubbed in the Ecclesiolo- 
gist. Good results all these. What, however, is the other side of the pic- 
ture? It is the danger of a ‘little knowledge.’ If Christian Architecture 
is a science, it is not to be acquired by a royal road, but by earnest work 
and patience. Nor is it now possible—as eight years ago it was necessary 
—for learners to enter upon the study as upon a voyage of discovery. 
There is now a great deal of knowledge already acquired and systematised, 
which must be learnt before further discovery can be made. We think it 
an unpromising sign, then, when new Societies—as in some brochures that 
we have seen—appear to desire to have the credit of laying down indepen- 
dently and originally the rudiments of the science. Of course it would be 
most commendable to test every step by personal examination of ancient 
buildings. It was only by legitimate induction from a host of facts, col- 
lected with the greatest diligence and digested with much thought, that the 
principles of ecclesiology were laid down as we now have them by the 
earlier Societies ; a similar course must be pursued by all who wish to equal 
them, not to say outstrip them. We do think, therefore, that persons 
ought to approach these studies in the spirit of learners, and should avoid 
anything like presumption while their knowledge is yet crude and shallow. 
The cases are already far too numerous, in which designs for new churches 
have been much impaired by the interference of self-constituted judges, and 
restorations effected, without competent knowledge, in the most unsatisfac- 
tory way. We only abstain from giving examples from a wish not to be 
invidious. The best way of avoiding such mistakes would surely be for the 
smaller Societies to consider themselves as merely associated for mutual 
instruction and study, rather than as qualified, by virtue of their yearly sub- 
scription, to be judges of taste and art. 

And this leads us to speak of the older Societies, and of our regret that 
some plan for making them work more in concert has not yet been hit upon. 
It is a subject to which we have already called attention. The progress of the 
science is retarded until some better organization shall become effective. In 
the meantime each of the more important bodies seems to us to require a 
word of counsel. ‘The Ecclesiological, or Cambridge Camden, Society keeps its 
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periodical organ at the head of the movement, and may be allowed to point 
to that work as the chief—we had nearly said the only—evidence of its 
efficiency, or of its existence. But surely its members ought to make more 
efforts to supply,—what is really wanted, and what no other body can 
supply, unless one should be started in opposition to themselves,—a centre 
of information and point of union for those interested in similar objects in 
London. In this way, too, they would command an audience which would 
enable them to take the lead more decidedly and beneficially among their 
sister associations. The Oxford Architectural Society continues to exhibit 
its ordinary amount of zeal and activity, and with respect to its collections 
and museum must be, we should suppose, the richest of all. We think its 
chief defect is the want of uniformity in its architectural creed. So far as 
we have seen, there are very few principles or ruled points to which the 
Society is committed : its opinion on a given question could never safely be 
guessed at upon general rules, for there are none by which it is bound. 
As an example, it has, so far as our knowledge goes, no recognised nomen- 
clature: a majority of its members using the exploded and unphilosophical 
system of Rickman, while the more reasonable system of the Camdenians, 
or the terminology of Professor Willis, is only occasionally allowed to 
enter into the formal language of their reports—The Exeter Diocesan 
Society, which is the next in importance, displays, as always, a well regu- 
lated energy, and appears to have managed its finances more wisely than 
any. It has never lost the impetus which it received from Bishop Medley. 
Its publications are highly creditable. There are branch associations now 
established in connexion with this Society, which seem really to work well 
and practically. 

Deadness has overtaken several other once promising shoots: because 
they lived, as they originated, only in individual zeal. It is an age since 
the public has heard anything of the Bristol, Yorkshire, Durham, Lynn, 
or Lichfield Societies. The Northamptonshire and S. Albans Societies are 
also now entranced, though it is a less time since they were originated, and 
therefore their active hour is fresher in our remembrance. 

One word more of advice to them all. The only place in which their 
reports and proceedings are chronicled, is in the pages of the Ecclesiologis¢. 
This is so convenient a plan, that we hope that magazine will continue to 
insert them, and that the reports will be carefully prepared and officially 
furnished. There will be thus a friendly rivalry, and the science must 
benefit from the systematic registry of all that is done or said in its behalf. 
Moreover, separate reports, even if their publication can be afforded, cannot 
have a wide circulation: we ourselves, for example, should have no oppor- 
tunity of generally seeing them, nor could we engage, however much we 
might want them, to hunt them out in the columns of a newspaper. In 
fine, we recommend that it should be attempted to make the Ecclesiologist 
—we select this periodical because it is in existence and has done good 
service—the organ of the whole science, in a wider sense than is now the 
case. An obvious practical difficulty in the way of such a scheme, arising 
from the responsibility likely to be incurred by one body for what is done 
by another, might surely be met by accurately distinguishing the pages for 
which alone each is answerable. This we say, not from any wish to dic- 
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tate, but from our real interest in the progress of the science, and our con- 
viction that, particularly in these times, the condensation of homogeneous 
publications into one more economical form is an advantage to all parties 
concerned. A number of separate scientific works can rarely be remu- 
nerative, never lucrative: and the fewer purchasers, the fewer converts. 
Union is strength. 

That there is a large amount of money, time, and zeal thrown away, or 
even misdirected, by a vast number of unauthoritative bodies, calling 
themselves ‘ Architectural Societies,’ acting without concert, and upon a 
very slender stock of technical knowledge, is obvious. Two things are 
wanted: to fuse all local Societies into a General Board; and to fix that 
Board in London. 


The Incorporated Church Building Society is understood to have come to 
a resolution which, in common with all interested in the improvement of 
church architecture, we must own that we deplore. About a dozen archi- 
tects—of different degrees of reputation—have been assigned to various 
districts of England: each will have to report on works engaged in by the 
Society in his own district ; and a Committee of the whole number, chosen 
according to a cycle, and meeting at fixed times, will examine every plan 
which is submitted to the Board. A very bad principle is thus introduced; 
viz. the constituting a professional tribunal for the examination of the de- 
signs of other architects. It is not fair to compel an artist to submit to 
this sort of inspection. Of the architects who have accepted the Society's 
offer, probably no two agree as to what is the best style, plan, or arrange- 
ment of Churches. Imagine the value of the result out of their different 
views. It may happen also that the designs of the most distinguished 
among them will fall under the inspection of their least qualified colleagues. 
The Society was perfectly justified in employing a professional surveyor to 
report on the construction of the designs, on which they had to grant 
money, as was the former arrangement: but even that plan often worked 
ill. Their adviser fatally marred many a good design by needlessly insisting 
on tie beams. The proposed inspection, however, is much more objection- 
able; and, if it works, will be found to be the cause of great and deserved 
discontent among the less favoured members of the profession. Another 
evil is to be apprehended from the assignment of districts to particular 
architects; which is, the monopolizing of work in those localities by the 
gentlemen so connected with them. This evil has been already found to 
result, we believe, from the appointment of diocesan architects in some 
cases; also from the government scheme of district surveyors in London, 
against which the whole profession reclaims. Of course, it may so happen 
that under this arrangement a good architect will be very extensively em- 
ployed ; but the contrary is also possible, and is a greater evil than the other 
is a good. For, in an open district, there is no reason to think that an 
equally good, or perhaps better architect might not often be called in: 
which we have more grounds for hoping because of the rapidly growing 
knowledge and taste in Church architecture; but a reign of authorized 
mediocrity is a miserable prospect, since few will have the courage to risk 
losing a grant by discarding the recognised architect of the district. 

The whole truth of the matter is very simple. It is, that the board and 
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the staff of the society obtained office and authority before anything was 
known scientifically of Church architecture. They now begin to feel their 
deficiency, and very honourably, and we believe with the best intentions, 
are attempting some remedy, which, were they themselves qualified, would 
not be required. No architect would refuse to submit his designs to the 
decision of a competent unprofessional tribunal. On the other hand, such 
a board as all would have confidence in might surely be chosen out of the 
Incorporated Society. The remedy is as simple as the disease. Let com- 
petent knowledge in architecture be alone the qualification for election to 
that branch, sub-committee, or what not, of the Church-Building Society, 
to which is reserved judgment on designs. At the same time, when we 
point out what we think a mistake, let us not be thought insensible of the 
zeal and piety and disinterested services of the distinguished persons 
who have managed this society. Only Church architecture is like other 
sciences: proficiency and capacity to decide upon designs does not come by 
nature. Christian art has standards and fixed principles, like music or 
grammar: prettiness, or our own likings, are not its rules. That the 
Society has acknowledged this, by asking for professional advice, is some.. 
thing; but that it should commit itself to such professional advice of per- 
haps the very men who brought Church Architecture to its miserable state 
of ten years ago, and from which it has only been rescued by non-profes- 
sional learning and study, is wonderful. Let it not be forgotten that the 
architects have followed the movement: they had not originated, scarcely 
had contributed to the literature, or to the science of the revival. Let it 
be conceived that Rollin, Crevier, and Mitford should be constituted a board 
to report upon the works of Niebuhr, and something like this result would 
come of it. 


‘ The Monumental Brasses of England,’ (Bell,) of which three monthly 
parts have appeared, are a series commenced by Mr. Boutell, whose name 
should have attracted him, one would have thought, to the more strictly 
architectural rather than the ‘ brass-rubbing’ department of archeology, 
to the window rather than to the floor. All admirers of brasses, however, 
should patronize his book ; for the engravings, though of wood, are very 
beautifully executed, and seem to be most accurately given. The examples 
are of all kinds, ages, and places; each complete, description and all, on 
one page, so that they may hereafter be arranged in chronological or other 
order. If the work will but pay its expenses, there is no reason that 
every existing brass of sufficient value should not in time be engraved 
in this uniform style, and at a very inexpensive cost. Unfortunately, the 
scale to which the brasses are reduced is not the same in all the examples. 


A very useful, classed, and descriptive catalogue of the rubbings in the. 
possession of the Oxford Architectural Society, ‘A Manual for the Study of 
Monumental Brasses,” (J. H. Parker) has also appeared. It originated 
in the short descriptions of their annual acquisitions in this line, drawn 
up by the Committee; but it has now expanded with the addition of a 
useful introduction into something akin to a scientific treatise. The intro- 
duction passes in review all the classes of these monuments which have 
survived destruction, their chronological distinctions, with their bearings on 
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costume and the different stages of Christian art. A good deal of learn- 
ing and research, mostly accurate, is exhibited in the notes and references. 
An inaccuracy caught us at p. xxiii. ‘ During the first five centuries the 
‘ ecclesiastic vestments were the same as the ordinary dresses of laymen.’ 
We are quite aware that this has been stated: but then, how to reconcile 
it with what in this very book is laid down at p. xxv. that ‘the 
‘ Albe is mentioned in A. D. 398, and was originally worn by all orders of 
‘ ecclesiastics?’ that ‘the Council of Laodicea, A.D. 364, directs the 
use of the stole’ (p. xxvi.)? that ‘the chasuble was established as a 
priestly and ecclesiastical vestment before a.D. 474” (p. xxvii.)? To which 
we might add, that the dalmatic is mentioned in the acts of S. Cyprian, and 
that many eminent ritualists, we are not saying that we follow their rea- 
sons, concur in finding a direct allusion to the sacerdotal vestment (rov 
atdovny,) in ii. Tim. iv. 13. 


Mr. Ernest Hawkins has published a delightful book, in continu- 
ation of a valuable series, ‘ Annals of the Colonial Church.’ (S.P.C.K.) 
The present volume is occupied with the Diocese of Toronto only. It is 
composed from authentic documents, Missionaries’ journals, and the like, 
to which the writer’s official position gives him access. The genuineness of 
the details is therefore unquestionable. One reflection suggests itself from 
this and similar works: that the practical character of the Church of 
England has been misunderstood even in days which it is so ruled a point 
to underrate as those of the last century. The genius of a Church is not 
to be estimated altogether by its literature, still less by its town clergy. 
London parishes are not the best index of our clerical temper. The present 
book illustrates our remark. The life and tone of one Mr. Langhorn, a 
Canadian missionary, A.D. 1787—1813, we honestly believe represents the 
true character of the Church in its rural districts—that is, in its diffused 
spirit—much more faithfully than the sermons of our popular divines. 
Robert Walker was but the type of a class; one of surpassing dignity and 
individuality. The stern, rough, yet scholarly statesmen of the North 
were something more than mere boors. Combined with apostolic poverty, 
they exhibited somewhat of apostolic severity and truthfulness of cha- 
racter. They were uncompromising men. Langhorn is stiff, racy, and 
full bodied in character. We wish that we could extract his biography. 
Rough work requires rough tools, which, though rough, have other quali- 
ties. A back-woodsman’s axe has something more than its mass of metal, 
it has temper as well as weight. 


An ‘Epitome of the Bampton Lectures of Dr. Hampden’ (Masters), is, 
what it pretends to be, drawn up in the author’s own words without note 
or comment. From the same quarter we have just received a responsible 
pamphlet, ‘ Propositions in the Bampton Lectures.’ The author, Mr. Irons, 
gives his name: it is a name known, and upon which reputation depends. 
He openly charges Dr. Hampden, to whom he addresses himself, with deny- 
ing not only the elements of the Christian, but of any, religion. Such an 
appeal demands some notice. 


In the Hampden matter a pamphlet of pretence, defending the high 
regal and premunire line, has, significantly enough, appeared from one of 
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the liberal Professors of the London University College in Gower Street, 
Mr. Creasy. Its title is ‘Sub Rege Sacerdos’ (Taylor and Walton). It 
displays but little legal research; and, as an illustration of the author’s 
capacity of judging the value even of contemporary documents, we may 
mention that he speaks with approbation of Mr. Christmas’s most con- 
temptible publication on the subject. 


‘ Visitatio Infirmorum: by Messrs. W. H. Cope and H, Stretton,’ (Masters,) 
is a valuable and important work. It should be combined with a book 
published a few years ago, in two parts, by a pious layman, ‘ Devotions for 
the Sick Room.’ The present work is strictly ad clerum : the other, as its name 
signifies, is for private use. We have felt, occasionally, in reading it that, 
as perhaps in the case of all manuals, it should be used rather as a speci- 
men of what is needed, than as a collection of forms to be employed unva- 
riably and literally. The variety of style and language incidental to a 
compilation varying from the ancient manuals, and S. Anselm, down to 
living writers, is occasionally perplexing : and there may very well be cases 
in which the language of Andrewes, or even Kettlewell, is open to some 
formal difficulties. We allude, not to the prayers and litanies, which it is 
a deep satisfaction to use in the very words, either of the Church, or of 
its saintly servants, but, to the exhortations, warnings, and the like. That 
the present collection is the result of actual practical experience, as a very 
engaging preface shows, is not its least value. Throughout, it is imbued 
with a careful reverential feeling : and is a considerable advance, both in ful- 
ness and general Catholic tone, onits many predecessors. We felt—theauthors, 
perhaps, may in some measure be disposed to sympathize with us—a blank 
at concluding the work, ‘ Exhortations to the Nurses and Friends,’ ‘ To 
those who mourn for the Death of their Friends;’ but not a word of duties 
still remaining towards the departed themselves. In a work like this, 
debateable subjects would have been misplaced: we make no complaint of 
their omission in the present work, but in this place we can, which the 
authors of a devotional work cannot, afford to say how severely our prac- 
tical—not, we are assured, our theoretical—system tries those who feel 
that the grave closes neither our Christian offices or communion towards 
those who are still alive to God as they were in the sick room. 


The Rev. George Smith, late a missionary in China, and author of an 
‘ Exploratory Visit to the Consular Cities of China,’ (whatever they may be) 
—we only copy his own description of himself—has favoured us with, 
‘Hints for the Times: or, the Religions of Sentiment, of Form, and of 
Feeling, contrasted with Vital Godliness,’ (Hatchard.) No. 1, ‘the sentimental 
religionist .... soars on the wings of imagination into the starry heights 
of heaven, and contemplates, in the ardour of intellectual enthusiasm, the 
myriads of sidereal orbs.’ No. 2, who ‘is told of a joint rule of faith vested 
in certain ancient writings, which his intellectual pride leads him to study 
.... embarks on the voyage of life the zealous bigot of forms, and the 
bitter opponent of evangelical truth.’ No. 3, seems a female variety of 
No. 1, who goes to a ball after confirmation. Mr. George Smith, before he 
‘embarked on the voyage’ to China, takes credit to himself for not having 
spent his time, which he passed at ‘Magdalen Hall, Oxford,’ in ‘the seats of 
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academic learning, engaged in the honourable competition of literary emula- 
tion.” We can quite understand that there are many people who have very 
positive reasons for sneering at ‘the absorbing engagements of human 
science, and the increasing thirst of literary distinction.’ 


Our own pages have shown that we cannot agree with Mr. C. B. Pearson, 
in his ‘ Thoughts on the Management Clauses,’ (Cleaver,) but we must do 
him the justice to say, that he has written a well-tempered pamphlet. Mr. 
Pearson seems to feel that, with our present divisions, the proviso of giving 
the sole management of schools to clergy, ‘ who may substitute Dr. Watts’s 
Catechism for the Church’s....and who, perhaps, being friendly to the 
Evangelical Alliance, would neither teach the creeds, nor the liturgy, nor 
recognise the distinctive doctrines of the Church of England,’ p. 14, is as 
great a risk as that of a managing school committee. He also hints that 
‘ circumstances might arise’ when the ‘ exercise of a visitorial power by a 
Bishop,’ might be ‘ far from the most impartial and satisfactory mode of 
settling disputes,’ p.19. So he thinks that, on the whole, the chances for 
orthodox schools are as great with lay as with clerical management. 


‘ Archeologia Hibernica,’ (M‘Glashan,) is a very usable manual of 
Irish antiquities, ‘ Pagan and Christian.’ ‘The author is Mr. W. F. Wake- 
man. Irish ‘ Ecclesiology’—to adopt a term which we are nearly driven 
into, much as we dislike it—yet asks an historian. That Dr. Petrie is quite 
capable of the work, we fully believe. The engravings of the present little 
work are good, and the illustrations most important. The patriotism of 
Ireland is taking a very practical line in its historical and antiquarian inves- 


tigations: this will serve as a set-off against certain other phases of the 
national character. 


‘ The Servant’s Claim upon the Christian Master,’ (Longman,) is an im- 
portant subject not very well treated by Mr. C. Sangster, Curate of High 
Hoyland. 


‘The English Reformation,’ by Mr. Massingberd, (J. W. Parker,) has 
reached a second and much enlarged edition. The work is too well known 
to require more than this announcement. 


A pretty book has appeared, ‘ Songs of the Holy Land,’ (Ollivier.) To 
say that it reproduces Lockhart and Macaulay, is what the writer would as 
fully admit, as we could urge. In poetry, as in painting—we are not 
ashamed of the hacknied parallel—art has schools: if we cannot get Giotto, 
or Raffaelle; Giottesque or Raffaellesque, as they call them, are admirable 
things in their way, and, to all but practical critics, or the keenest judg- 
ments, nearly as good as the original types. So these poems are very,—not 
more than, but still,—successful academy studies after the ‘Lays of Rome:’ 
it is a good school, and pleasing in all its scholars. An objection has been 
made against this collection, as against all scriptural poems: if good for any- 
thing, it lies also against scriptural paintings; for, surely, a poem is only 
another form of picture, or, rather, picture and poem are only a meditation 
realized ; an idea embodied. That there are some Scriptures too sacred 
for mere verses, a rendering of a portion of the Canticles, p.56, which 
ought never to have been written, proves. Altogether, we feel in the 
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volume a deficiency of nature: the pieces are clever echoes, but hardly 
natural songs. The diction and costume are not quite oriental: ex. grat. 
in one of the most spirited, the ‘ Battle of Gilboa,’ the whole scenery is 
classical: the tumultuary fights of Palestine were never characterized by 
the legionaries’ ‘ serried strength’—the 


* Tall groves of glittering lances, 
Long walls of brazen shields.’ 
Again: neither Seir nor Jael are monosyllables; the conventionalism 
which has appropriated such words as Saul to this incorrect form, must not 
excuse the vulgarism which we detect in— 
* Who smote the might of Amalek in Kishon’s pleasant dale, 
And bowed the neck of Sisera beneath the foot, of Jael.’ 

But as we would be on good terms with the author, and desire that our 
readers should share in our general satisfaction, we will extract the digni- 
fied opening and conclusion of-— 


THE WIVING OF ISAAC. 


I. XI. 

Now Abraham the Hebrew Went Isaac forth to meditate 

Is stricken well in age, At balmy eyentide, 
And the Lord, his God, hath prosper'd When lo! that hour the camels came 

him, Were bearing home his bride, 

In all his pilgrimage : Came onward from the wilderness 
Yet to his kindred far away Between two opening files, 

The old man’s breast doth yearn, With soft and solemn motion, 
And to that good and pleasant land And music low of bells ; 

Where he may not return: A white-veil’d maiden after 
His father’s land and pasturing flock Came bashfully and slow, 

In nightly dreams he sees, And the bridegroom’s heart was com- 
On the plain amidst the rivers, forted, 

In Ur of the Chaldees : Her comeliness to know; 
And for his son, his Sarah’s son, And soon within his mother’s bower 

The hope his heart within, His gentle fluttering dove 
Is, ere he die, to wive him Unveil’d the glory of her eyes, 

With a maiden of his kin. And listened to his love,’ 


—though we feel that the concluding metaphor hardly suits the mighty 
matron of such an age, 


Mr. Wilson Evans is one of whom no Churchman can speak in other 
language than that of distinct respect. Of his ‘Scripture Biography,’ the 
first two series appeared, and with good success, many years ago, in 
Rivingtons’ Theological Library. We have to announce the publication of 
a ‘ Third Series,’ from the same publishers. The same warm glowing lan- 
guage, the same fecundity of illustration, marks the continuation. But we 
cannot conceal from ourselves the need of a more chastened severity. Mr. 
Evans has, in his late publications, avoided what, we think, are grave 
defects of composition in his former works: but, in the present volume, 
probably for the sake of symmetry, he has returned to his early and gaudy 
manner. His colours are too rich and fervid: his narrative lacks repose 
and unity of design. He neglects drawing and outline. As has been said 
of Shakspere, he hunts a metaphor to death; no matter where it carries 
him, he will see the last of a figure. An illustration of our meaning occurs 
at pp. 329, 330. ‘ Its (Crete’s) maritime situation lay open to the free impor- 
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tation of all that was bad in the known world; for so, alas! it is, that good 
is always an export, but hardly ever an import. How should it be, when 
human corruption presides over the custom-house of the world?’ This is a 
cold concetto worthy of Cowley, or rather of his imitators. Of other glittering 
passages of questionable taste, this specimen occurs at p. 19: ‘ Verily, the 
law is not dead. It is alive along its whole line of history. Trains of events 
from brilliant cars. Characters are their drivers: and all is heavenly spec- 
tacle, holy shout, and inspired agitation.’ At times, Mr. Evans writes so 
rapidly, that he leaves grammar behind him. ‘ Here Moses commenced the 
second period of his life, which includes three, of forty years each,’ p. 30. 
Three what ?—‘ periods,’ of course; but ‘period’ is the only antecedent. 
And, which is a more serious objection, this pleasing author trusts too much 
to his own acuteness and sense of the picturesque, too little to the received 
and Catholic interpretation. Of course, Scripture must, in Scripture biogra- 
phy, be interpreted at once: in a work of this character we do not expect 
all the interpretations. But, in announcing a sense of very serious and 
important passages of revelation, some hints ought to have been given 
that the interpretation adopted by Mr. Evans is not the only one. Thus, 
in the matter of the Three Holy Children, Mr. Evans asserts without hesi- 
tation, or apparent consciousness of the difficulty, that the fourth personage 
seen in the furnace was the second person of the Trinity. If we are not 
mistaken, the general stress of Catholic authority interprets the appearance 
of a created angel. It is certain, as Dr. Mill somewhere reminds us, that 
there is very great danger in systematically resolving all Angelophany into 
a manifestation of the Trinity; and he strongly condemns Bishop Heber, 
among others, for this fault. At any rate, in this particular instance, Mr. 
Evans will find the authority, perhaps the preponderance, of very great 
names against him. Neither can we concur with Mr. Evans in classing ‘ the 
works of the Schoolmen’ with ‘ the childish legends and quibbling comments’ 
of the Talmud, p. 288. A single page of Thomas Aquinas, or of Peter 
Lombard, would be well bestowed on a writer so right-minded as Mr. 
Evans, and we should have been spared his contemptuous question, ‘ Where 
are the works of the Schoolmen?’ Where they always will be, among the 
Church’s most treasured possessions. But let us part from Mr. Evans in 
a respectful attitude. We have gathered so much, both in the way of 
instruction and interest, from his many beautiful works, that we almost 
shrink from criticism in the case of one whose reputation and gifts are so 
deservedly valued. But to be only just, his very faults are winning, and 
his style attracts and retains the reader, in spite of the difficulties urged by 
his judgment. And of all our present writers, none are more consistently 
pious and practical than Mr. Evans. 


‘The Bell; its Origin, History, and Use,’ by Mr. Alfred Gatty, is very 
properly published by Bell, of Fleet Street. To speak in botanical nomen- 
clature, it is a monograph of the genus Bell. We miss Quasimodo, and the 
bells of Notre Dame—also some allusion to the pretty tunes which used to 
be played on a frame of hand-bells about London, some years ago. The 
book is a most pleasant and readable one. We present Mr. Gatty with a 
classical eulogy from Persius, of which he will appreciate the conceit, 
‘ Euge tuum et belle.’ 
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Mr. Bennett has edited—we do not know who is the writer of—a first 
volume of ‘ Lives of certain Fathers of the Church,’ (Cleaver,) chiefly for 
the instruction of the young. It provokes an obvious comparison, under 
which most writers would fail, with the ‘ Church of the Fathers.’ A dull 
or unprofitable book on such a subject were impossible: the present is 
more than this. It is attractively written, and quite answers the object 
which it proposes. A foot-note at p. 11, is so awkwardly worded, as to 
seem to make Petavius—M. Denis Petau, the Jesuit, whom Bull found such 
satisfaction in goring—an early writer of the fourth century. 


Dr. Wordsworth has published a sequel to his ‘ Letters to M. Gondon,’ 
(Rivingtons,) in which he takes occasion to reply to his Reviewers, among 
whom as we have not been, we stand in an impartial position. It is an able 
collection, though we should have preferred less asperity of tone. Recent 
events have done much to help Dr. Wordsworth’s argument as to the ‘ de- 
structive character of the Church of Rome in polity,’ i.e. state polity. The 
conduct of the Clergy in the present revolutionary débacle, we may acquire a 
clue to; but, at present, it utterly staggers and perplexes English Churchmen. 


‘ Ecclesia Dei,’ (Longman,) ought never to have been written. 


‘ The Lord of the Forest and his Vassals,’ an Allegory, (Masters,) is quite 
an average specimen of the allegorical class of compositions. 


The amiable and warm-hearted author of ‘ Proposals for Christian Union,’ 
which we have spoken of with sympathy, has pursued his subject, in 
‘ Claims of the Church of Rome considered with a view to Unity,’ (Darling.) 
Feathers dropped from the dove’s wing deserve to be treasured, and if we 
are not so sanguine as Mr. Appleyard, it is a difference between us, because we 
rest rather upon the judgment than the feelings. We cannot see the en- 
couraging tokens on the other side, which we would gladly detect.. Such 
facts as the gradual extinction of the Parisian school of the Sorbonne 
divines—the expansion given in some quarters to the extremest theory 
of the cultus of the Virgin and the Saints—the policy of adopting both 
Bossuet and Petavius, Méller as well as Bellarmine, the principle both of 
Mr. Newman and Vincentius, according to emergencies—the singular fact 
that the present chaotic state of Europe must be traced directly to Pio Nono 
—the anti-monarchical principles in state government which are so freely 
embraced where they can be made subservient to the consolidation of a 
still sterner spiritual autocracy—these are things which we cannot ignore. 
Neither must the identity of principle between Bunsenism and the prospec- 
tive development of doctrine be forgotten as a very serious omen against 
the likelihood of comprehension. 


Another pleasant selection from Andersen, ‘ The Dream of little Tuk,’ 
(Grant and Griffith,) with curious illustrations by Count Pocci, has come out. 
The adaptation of Chamisso’s story of the ‘ Shadowless Man,’ is clever. 


Mr. J. B. James has published ‘ Thoughts on Passages from the Fathers,’ 
(Rivingtons.) Being entirely of an ethical character, they cannot but be 
sound and practical. It is not an attractive book: each thought being only 
a sort of attenuated sermon—a sermonet, as we once heard such composi- 
tions called. 
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‘The Services at the Communion Table considered, by Philo-Biblion,’ 
(J. W. Parker.) A re-opening of the discussion on the Rubric question 
will remind some of Ritt-Master Dalgetty’s ‘ Bows and arrows! ha! ha! 
—have we Robin Hood and Little John back again?’ Philo-Biblion is a 
bold man, although ‘not in the habit of writing for the public eye, as the 
deficiencies in style and in language, and in the want of arrangement of his 
little book, bear full evidence,’ as he candidly (p. 9,) and truly, assures us. 
He considers the characteristics of ‘ Gospel doctrine to be their clearness 
and simplicity,’ p. 26. He also has ‘reason to fear that some of the Fathers, 
whose authority is now quoted’ ‘ may be included in the censure of St. Paul, 
as having at the time when he wrote already fallen away from the true faith,’ p. 7. 
On the Vestment question, Philo-Biblion is great and original, especially on 
the ‘ obligation of the minister to retire to change his dress at the eud of 
each service.’ ‘ The gown,’ we are informed, ‘ has been substituted for the 
hood in the pulpit,’ p. 30. About what he calls ‘ The Communion Table,’ a 
word which does not occur in any rubric or ritual direction of the Church 
whatever, here is a new view: ‘ The table ought to be prepared for com- 
munion at the end of the service for the Decalogue,’ p.35. ‘ Unless the 
table is prepared for the communion, there is no Lord’s Table,’ p. 43. 
‘ Psalms are to be sung while the minister is arranging his dresses, and 
changing his situation in the Church,’ p.31. In our ignorance, we had 
thought that the common Sunday office consisted of three parts—Matins, 
Litany, and the Liturgy: it is quadripartite, we find; ‘ the office for the 
Decalogue ....cannot be considered part of the Sacramental Service, but 
must be taken as a separate and distinct office,’ p. 30. Having substituted 
the term ‘ reading-desk,’ for ‘ reading-pew,’ in the Commination office, our 
author decides that ‘desk’ means ‘ an enclosed seat ;’ and ‘ that a movable 
lecturn,’ (sic,) always has ‘ two desks to sustain the Bible and the Prayer- 
book,’ p. 97. Perhaps he derives this word ‘ lecturn,’ from to ‘ turn:’ 
as his objection is something about ‘the minister turning his back,’ and 
‘ returning to the lecturn.’ Probably the book is only an elaborate satire 
upon the literature of the party whose rubrical views it professes, or pre- 
tends, to represent or caricature: certainly, ‘the defectiveness of arrange- 
ment, the deficien¢f of style, the feebleness of argument, and the inelegance 
of language,’ (Preéf. p. v.,) which the author, no bad judge, owns to discover 
in ‘this little w6rk,’ are characteristic enough. A judgment pronounced 
in such a quarter we are not called upon to disturb, 


A ‘Bengal Civilian’ has favoured us with ‘Some few Thoughts on 
Reason, Revelation, and Faith,’ (Smith, Elder and Co.) This writer has 
mistaken his vocation; he may be a very good civilian, but he is a 
vety heretical theologian, having compounded into one unpleasant puzzle, 
Sabellianism, Pelagianism, and Socinianism. For the former element he 
professes himself indebted to Dr. Whately’s discussion of the word ‘ Person.’ 


Mr. Grover, of Hitcham, has published a thoughtful and curious pamphlet, 
‘ A Voice from Stonehenge,’ (Cleaver.) Only the first part has appeared. 
The writer traces Druidism to the Pancheans of Ceylon, mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus. He has strangely misunderstood one phrase of Diodorus, 
(lib. v. ¢. 42, tom. i., p. 364, Ed. Wesseling,) dao yap rod mpés dvarodas 
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dvijxovros Gxpwrnpiov pact OewpeioOa ryv “Ivdcxnv déptov, did rd peyeBos Tov 
8:aorjparos, which is thus translated, p. 99 :—‘ From a promontory of this 
island towards the East, it is said the Indian haze can be just observed 
through the distance.’ This has nothing to do with Indian, or any other, 
haze ; it merely means, ‘ India can be seen, lifted up, as it were, in the air, 
by reason of its distance.’ We cannot class the present as other than a 
mere theory, to read the amazing riddle of Stonehenge. A grove, for 
example, was necessary to the Panchean worship. Can any one believe 
that Salisbury Plain was ever a forest? Tosupport his theory, Mr. Grover 
has again mistranslated Diodorus: either he sees everything with a 
trilithic eye, or his Greek is wofully deficient: 6 8& vads, says Diodorus, 
(c. 44,) speaking of the great Panchzan, or Cingalese, temple, dmjpxew 
agiodoyos éx AiBov Aevkod, Td pHxos Exwv Svoiv mréOpar, To dé wAdros avddoyov 
T@ pice’ xioot dé peyddots cal maxéow vmnpeoro. ‘The temple itself claims 
particular admiration for its white stone, of which the length is two plethra, 
or 200 feet, and the breadth in proportion: this stone is supported by large 
massive pillars,’ &c. p. 106. A prodigious block indeed! Well may the 
astounded interlocutor, for the book is written dialogue-wise, express some 
doubts about ‘ a single stone of such enormous proportions!’ Mr. Grover 
lives very near Eton; we beg to suggest that the next time he wants his 
Greek translated, he had better send for a boy from the lower fifth, who 
would tell him that the above passage should run: ‘ The temple, built of 
white stone, is very remarkable, being (i.e. the temple, not a white stone,) 
two plethra long, and of a proportionate width; it (the temple) is sup- 
ported by large massive columns.’ 


With all his singularity of view, no candid mind will deny Mr. Sewell the 
credit of a sincere and earnest devotion to the Church, and a readiness to 
sacrifice in her service, time, money, andenergy. The stamp of his handiwork, 
though it may sometimes provoke a smile, ought never to raise a prejudice 
of condemnation. And works of such magnitude as S.Columba’s, and 
S. Peter’s at Radley, undertaken at so much cost, and in so free and gene- 
rous a temper, may well expect more than a hasty consideration. If we are 
debarred from stating some of the practical difficulties which are likely to 
interfere with such institutions, when the vivida vis of the founder is with- 
drawn, we may frankly own that their general object—the establishment of 
a school on a true Church model—cannot be too highly commended. The 
energy of Mr. Sewell, the noble self-sacrifice of some of his assistants in the 
work, demand our love and admiration. If it is difficult to hope, it is 
impossible not to wish, for complete success. The characteristic ‘ Journal 
of a Residence at S. Columba,’ by the Rev. W. Sewell, (J. H. Parker,) will 
produce interest in every reader—a smile, perhaps, from not a few. How- 
ever, the grotesque is on the surface; the real and religious is pervading 
and penetrating. 


Mr. Keble’s affecting ‘ Prayer for Unity’—so well known to the readers of 
the valued preface to his recent volume of Sermons—has been printed for 
use in a detached form, (J. H. Parker.) 


‘Claudia and Pudens,’ (Rees) by Archdeacon Williams, is an attempt to 
show that Claudia (2 Tim. iv. 21) was a British princess. 
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From America we have received the important ‘ Journal of the Gene- 
ral Convention, 1847.’ New York: (Dana.) It is quite plain that in 
the way of consolidating and enlarging Church principles, this synodical 
meeting exceeds its predecessors. ‘The case of Bishop Onderdonk remains 
in painful perplexity. Were we disposed to be critical, we should regret in 
our daughter-Church an over anxiety to be legislating. De minimis non 
curat lex, is a good maxim. Perpetual revisions cannot meet every possible 
case; and we suspect that what the United States want, is rather a recog- 
nition of the principles of the settled ecclesiastical law of our universal 
Christendom, than an over anxious solicitude to meet, or to anticipate, 
difficulties in their isolated shape.—‘The Ends and Objects of Burlington 
College,’ (Morris) is an animating lecture, by Bishop Doane, which esteemed 
name reminds us of the important mission of Dr. Ogilby on_the subject to 
this country. The Bishop of New Jersey is just the character to whom 
belongs of right the honour of building up the whole cycle of Christian 
education on Church-principles ; it is due to his warmth of spirit. We believe 
that the American Church is ripe—at least in its more favoured aspects—for 
a fuller development than it has yet venturedon. As such, we hail the col- 
legiate scheme, already known widely, and, as we trust, to be generously 
supported.—From Dr. Ogilby himself, we have received an introductory 
‘ Address to the Students,’ (Dana) delivered at the annual matriculation of 
the General Theological Seminary, the institution of which Dr. Ogilby, as 
Professor of Ecclesiastical history, is a distinguished ornament. — Two 
Church Almanacks, one published by the Tract Society, and one by Stan- 
ford and Swords, have also reached us. 


Dr. Peile, of Repton, is publishing ‘ Annotations on the Apostolical 
Epistles.’ (Rivingtons.) Parts I. and II. on the Romans and I. Corinthians 
have appeared. 


‘ The Gospel Narrative of Our Lord’s Ministry,’ (Rivingtons), is another 
volume of the delightful series, now six in number, of Mr. Isaac Williams’ 
deep and most religious commentary. It is too well known and valued to 
demand more than an announcement. 


The excellent series of ‘ Decorated Windows,’ (Van Voorst,) undertaken 
by Mr. Edmund Sharpe, only wants the ninth and concluding part, too 
long delayed, of its completion. If mouldings constitute the scholarship 
of ecclesiastical architecture, in window tracery consist its rhythm and 
cadences. There is something as satisfying to the eye, as absolutely re- 
freshing and physically delightful, in following the graceful curves of deco- 
rated tracery, almost playfully reproducing themselves in an endless, yet 
always graceful variety, as in listening to the swell and pause, the rise and 
fall of Virgil’s metre. The mechanical skill showed in the engravings, is 
only equalled by the taste which the selection of examples evinces. 


‘ A Vindication of the Church of Scotland, in reply to Mr. Drummond,’ 
(Ollivier,) and ‘ A Critical Analysis,’ &c. (Ollivier,) both by Mr. James 
Christie, of Turriff, are highly satisfactory pamphlets. If anything, which 
we doubt, could convince those for whom they are written, these publica- 
tions would do it. On the Scotch Church question, we also recall a sen- 
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sible and valuable pamphlet, by Mr. Robert Montgomery, ‘ The Scottish 
Church, and the English Schismatics.’ Osi sic omnia! A third edition, 
‘ The Gospel in advance of the Age,’ ‘(Edinburgh, F. Clark,) by the same 
writer, professes ‘to have adopted a more subdued tone of controversy, and 
to have removed certain acrimonious expressions.’ If this be a diluted 
edition, the reader must draw a formidabie inference as to the strength of 
the undiluted one. 


Mr. Webb’s long-promised work, ‘ Continental Ecclesiology,’ (Masters,) 
has appeared in a sumptuous form. 


The two concluding parts of Mr. Blackburn’s handsome work on ‘ Deco- 
rative Painting,’ (Williams,) equal their predecessors in beauty of illustra- 
tion—perhaps exceed them in the quality of the descriptive letter-press. 
Great pains and research are shown throughout the series ; though we still 
have to regret some unscholarly words, such as ‘tempo,’ ‘ nomal,’&c. A 
second volume we find promised: and the work, new of its kind, deserves 
encouragement. 


‘ Noctes Dominice, or Sunday-Night Reading,’ compiled by the Hon. Sir 
Edward Cust, (Rivingtons,) we have only just received. Enough, however, 
we have seen entirely to sympathize with the author, though ‘ a man of 
the court and camp,’ in his wish to produce a work of selections suited for 
family use on Sunday evenings. There is a simplicity and earnestness in 
the writer’s, or rather selector’s, address which commends itself. The title 
is not over well chosen: reminding, as Sir Edward admits, of certain 
‘Noctes Ambrosianz.’ Soldier-like, however, he is not to be frightened at 
such an association: but, in a straightforward manly way, he announces 
himself to be neither Sabbatarian nor Puritan, but ‘ an Anglican to the 
bottom of his heart,’ with cheerful views of the Sunday: Patrick, Wogan, 
Louth, Horne, and Jones of Nayland, whose marginal names we observe, 

ar a guarantee for the doctrine. 


‘The Choral Responses and Litanies of the Church of England,’ &c. 
(Bell), by Mr. Jebb, being authentic recensions of various Litany Chants 
hitherto preserved traditionally, or in inaccessible MSS., admit no question 
as to their value even in an antiquarian light. That the present publication 
has a higher use than to the mere student, we maintain : for, of all services, 
a Litany is least suited to the ordinary and offensive reading which is so 
common in our parish churches. Nature dictates a specific tone for the 
more earnest supplication. In the preface, as in all Mr. Jebb’s publications, 
may be detected peculiarities, a discussion of which on this occasion we 
decline ; preferring to recommend, even without drawback, this handsome 
and erudite volume. 


In our last quarter’s enumeration of the publications originating in the 
tedious affaire Chirol, we omitted to notice, because we had not seen, by 
far the cleverest publication of the collection, an ‘ Answer to Dr. Wiseman’s 
Letter, &c. by a Bachelor of Divinity.’ (Rivingtons.) 


‘ Loss and Gain,’ (Burns,) is a religious, or rather a controversial story. 
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The loss, is that of friends and associates; the gain, that of communion 
with the Church of Rome. We have so often objected to this form of pole- 
mical writing, when adopted on our own side, that we shall run no hazard 
of being charged with a bias, if we continue our objection in the present 
instance. If ‘ Loss and Gain’ exceeds the less ambitious specimens of its 
class in point of clearness, it stands on the ordinary level in its one-sidedness 
and assumptions. In some particulars we are pained to discover something 
apparently akin to irreverence. Some minds are so constituted that they 
can abstract the broad palpable impression from a statement, and view it 
under some subtle contingent medium. Thus, that under any circum- 
stances, our Lord’s words to Judas, ‘ That thou doest, do quickly,’ should 
be cited in defence of the rapid recitation of the words of consecration, can 
hardly be excused on the refined ground of their ultimate connexion with 
that act of sacrifice. The keen enthusiastic relish, the sharp intellectual 
smacking of the lips, with which, in drawing the favourite dilemma between 
Rome and infidelity, the infidel arguments are dwelt upon and expanded, 
is another not agreeable feature in the book. It must, of course, have 
occurred to a writer of such acuteness, that, where the tongue of the 
balance oscillated with such delicate vibrations, though, in his case, it at 
last settled on one side, in another case it might swing on the other, We 
observe this the rather that, after all, he converts his hero by something 
which is left doubtful, whether it is not an express revelation; and brings 
in a kind of hazy miraculous interposition to aid the argument :—a mode of 
proceeding which, however natural in an ordinary romance, is strangely 
out of place ina controversial novel. 


‘ The Little Red Book of the History of the Irish Church,’ by Mr. R. King, 
(M‘Glashan,) is a compact and sound manual. For the fanciful title and 
red paper cover, which occasions it, we can see no sufficient reason. Of 
the fact that the ancient Irish Church did not admit the Papal supremacy, 
we make no question: but is there authority for stating that the ‘ancient 
Irish respected Jerusalem as the Mother Church of the whole world?’ p. 41; 
i.e. in any other sense than even an ultramontane would do so. Because, 
if there is any documentary evidence for the Church of Ireland acknow- 
ledging the supremacy of the oldest patriarchate, it would be very impor- 
tant. Mr. King, we think, would do well to consult one of Ireland's chief 
Bishops—we mean Usher—before he pronounces, (p.43,) ‘ prayers for the 
dead’—especially in their ‘very early’ form—to be ‘among the more 
serious errors.’ This book is written for the use of national schoolmasters : 
the Anglo-Hibernian dialect, therefore, is not altogether out of place. But 
such a phrase as this is odd to English ears, ‘ Henry VIII. was a bad man, 
...» but when the Pope treated himself unjustly, and tyrannized over him, 
he resolved,’ &c. p. 75. 


‘The Bishop of Fredericton’s Primary Charge,’ has been published, 
(Simpson). 


Of Sermons we have seen, Volumes, ‘ Village Sermons,’ by Mr. R. D. 
Rawnsley, (Hatchard); ‘ The Christian Life,’ by Mr. R. Cresswell, (Mar- 
tin). In the publication of single Sermons, we are glad to report a favour- 
able lull. 





INDEX TO VOL. XV. 


(NEW SERIES.) 


ARTICLES AND SUBJECTS. 


A. 


American Poetry (Griswold, Bryant, Willis, 
Emerson], 300—352. Poetry is local and na- 
tional, 300. Peculiarities of America, 301, 302. 
Its liberalism, 303. Bryant, 304—307. Ame- 
rican pictures of Nature, 308—316. Willis, 
his facility, 317. His failures, 318—320. Hil- 
house, 321, 324. American precocity, 325. 
Holmes, Bright, Whittier, &c. 326—328. 
Longfellow, 329. Inappropriate imagery, 330 
—332. Greene, 334. Poems of humour, 336. 
Instanced in Willis,.337—341. Female poets, 
Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Brooks, 342, 343. 
Cranch, 345. Emerson, 346—352. 


B. 


Blunt’s Undesigned Coincidences, &c. 410—432. 
Conditions imposed on the Hulsean Lecturer 
and Christian Advocate, 410—414. Professor 
Blunt’s work, 415. Its Argument, 416, and 
Contents, 417. Criticism of the work, 418— 


432. 
Borneo [Brovke’s Journal, &c.], 20—55. Insu- 


lar isolation, 20. The Tropics, 21. Account 
of tropical climate, 22, 23. Brooke’s Journal, 
24, 25. Character of Mr. Brooke, 26. His 
Expeditions, 27—31. Sarawak, 32. Borneo, 
33—35. The Dyaks, 36. The Malays, 37. 
Descriptive extracts, 383—54. The Church in 
Borneo, 55. 

Bunsen, Chevalier [The Church of the Future, 
Arnold, &c.|, 56—92. Connexion of Arnold 
and Bunsen, 56. Their sympathy, 57, 58. 
Apostles of the new Church, 58. This title 
examined, 59. Constitution of the new 
Church, 60—64. Examined, 65,66. Creeds, 
and Doctrine, 67, 68. Ordinances, 69—72. 
The priesthood, 73—81. The individual and 
collective priesthood, 82—87. Identity of view 
a these writers and Dr. Hampden, 

—92. 
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c. 


Conington [The Agamemnon, translated by}, 
433—447. Translation and philological illus- 
tration, 433. Difficulty of the translator's 
task, 434. The first ode, 435—437. Criticised, 
ibid. Specimen of the dialogue, 438, 439. 
Political bias of Aischylus, 440. Conington’s 
Notes, 441—446. Subjects for translation, 447, 


G. 


Glass Painting, Hints on [by Mr. Winston), 
1—19. Revival in ecclesiastical externals, 1. 
Individual pursuit of art, 2, Division of the 
work, 3. Distinctions of painted glass, 4. 
Periods of glass,5—9. The author recommends 
a new style, 10—12. Subjects for glass-paint- 
ing, 13—16. Criticism of the work, 18, 19. 


H. 


Hampden, Dr. and the See of Hereford [various 
pamphlets, &c.],213—253. Oxford feuds, 213. 
Their connexion with Dr. Hampden, 215, 
historically traced, 216—219. Selection of 
Dr. Hampden for the Episcopate, 220. Lord 
J. Russell’s probable motives, 221—224. Re- 
monstrance of the Bishops, 225. Signs of 
hope, 226. The Premier’s reply, 227. Bishop 
of Exeter’s answer, 228. Dean Merewether's 
Memorial, 229. The Capitular Election, 230. 
Principles involved in the contest, 231, 232. 
Statute of Henry VIII. 233, 234. Dr. Hamp- 
den’s Letter to Lord J. Russell, 235. Dr. 
Hampden’s Orthodoxy, 236. His connexion 
with BlancoWhite (from the Times), 237—240. 
His letter examined, 240, 241. State of the 
contest, 242, 243. 

Appendix of Documents, 244—253. Protest 
of the Bishops, 244. Lord J. Russell's reply, 
ibid. Protest of the Laity, 245 Lord J. 
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Russell’s reply, ibid. Bishop of Ripon’s 
Letter, 246. Dean Merewether’s Memorial 
to the Queen, 246—248. Sir G. Grey's ac- 
knowledgment, 248. Dean Merewether’s 
Letter to Lord J. Russell, 248—253. Lord J. 
Russell’s reply, 253. 

Hampden, Dr., the Hampden Controversy 
(various pamphlets, &c.), 448—499. Subject 
continued from p. 253, 449. Details of the 
Capitular Election, 450, 451. Address to 
Lord J. Russell from the Bedford Clergy, 
452, 453. Lord J. Russell’s reply, 454, 456. 
Dr. Whately’s interference, 457, 458. The 
Premier’s reference to the Primate, 459. The 
Premier's policy, 460. Reference to Mr. Da- 
vison, 461. Principles at stake, 462. The 
Premier’s motives, 463. Address of the Heads 
of Houses to Dr. Hampden, 464. Letter of 
Bishop of Oxford, 465—469. Dr. Hampden’s 
Letter to Faulkner, 470. Dr. Hampden and 
Bishop of Oxford, ibid. Dr. Hawkins inter- 
feres, 471—474. Bishop of Oxford’s proceed- 
ings examined, 475—478. Confirmation at 
Bow Church, 479, 480. Appeal to the Queen’s 
Bench, 481. Protest of the Objectors, 482— 
484. Protests of 1650 Clergymen, 484, 485. 
Legal Objections, 486—488. Criticism of Dr. 
Whately’s pamphlet (from theGuardian), 489, 
490. Ditto (from the Times), 491—493. Dr. 
Hampden’s connexion with Blanco White, 
494, 495. Archdeacon Hare’s pamphlet, 496. 
Mr. Maurice’s pamphlet, 497. Consecration 
of Dr. Hampden, 498. Value of the fact, ibid. 
A Roman Catholic parallel, 499. 


J. 


Jane Eyre, [an autobiography, by Currer Bell ?} 
396—409. Probably by a female author, 396. 
Writes from experience, 397. The writer’s 
bitterness, 398. Power of character-drawing, 
399, 400. Scenery, 401. Failure in por- 
traiture of manners, 402. The present the 
age of Novelists, 402—405. Responsibility of 
novel writers, 406. Applied to Jane Eyre, 
407—409, 


L. 


Luther, Martin [Life, by Michelet, ditto by Au- 
din, Hare’s Mission of the Comforter), 93— 
188. Opposite views of Luther, 93. D’Au- 
bigné’s Biography, Audin’s, Michelet’s, 94. 
Luther’s practical character, 95. His melan- 


choly, 96. His aspirations, 97. Human 
helplessness, 98, 99. Tendency of moral 
goodness, 100, 101. Sense of imperfection, 
102, 103. Application to Luther, 104, 105. 
The dogma of man’s natural depravity, 106. 
Its application to Imputation, 107. Practical 
view of this doctrine, 108—110. Lutheran 
view of Justification,111. Faith, extra-moral, 
112, 113. Catholic doctrine of Faith, 114. Its 
incompatibility with Luther’s view, 115, 116. 
Completion of Luther’s system, 117. Luther’s 
Life, 118, 119. Character of the age, 120, 121. 


The Indulgences, 121. Luther a Reformer, 
122. Hishistory, 123—133. Position of Lu- 
ther, 134—136. The war with Rome, 137. 
His coarse vituperation, 138, 139. His con- 
stitutional bias, 140—142. Luther’s theory of 
individual priesthood, 143. Luther creates a 
new Society, 144—146. Excesses of the Re- 
form movement, 147—-149. Its doctrinal ex- 
travagances, 150. Especially on the Eucha- 
rist, 151, 152. The Epistle of S. James, 153 
—156. Luther’s licence with respect to mar- 
riage, 157—160. Hare’s Apology for Luther, 
161. This Apology examined, 161—166. Lu- 
ther’s morbid temper, 167—175. Failure of 
the Reformation oppresses Luther, 176—178. 
Effects of Luther’s works on Germany, 178— 
180. Luther’s private life, 181—184. His 
nationality, 185. Practical consequences, 186, 
187. Recapitulation, 188. 


M. 


Madeira, English Church in [various pamphlets, 
&c.], 189-—212. State of Madeira, 189. Posi- 
tion of the English Church abroad, 190, 191. 
The Consular Stations and the Act 6. Geo. IV. 
192—194. Lord Campden’s Summary of the 
Church Controversy in Madeira, 195—208. 
What ought to be done, 209—212. 


P. 


Pantheism, German, its influence on Criticism 
(Strauss, Michelet, Mill, &c.], 353—395. 
Hegel and Strauss, 353. Projected develop- 
ment of Christianity, 354. Dr. Mill’s refuta- 
tion, 356. Pantheism derived from Gnosti- 
cism, 356. The Mythus, 357. Its connexion 
with Brahminism, 358. Idealism, 359—362. 
Defective Christology of Strauss, 363—365. 
Angelic nature, 366. Strauss’s Criticism, 367, 
368. Its application to the Genealogy, &c. 
369—383. Importance of the subject, 384. 
Its speculative import, 385—390. Its prac- 
tical results, 390, 391. Coleridge, 392. Dan- 
gers arising from this school, 393—395. 


8. 


Stanley’s Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic 
Age, 500—506. 


T. 


Testament, New, Study of the Greek Text of 
(Grinfield, Scholefield, Forster, Green, &c.), 
259—299. Learning required of the English 
Clergy, 259—261. Absence of any Theological 
Courses in the Universities, 262. Neglect of 
the Greek text of the New Testament, 263, 
264. Importance of such study, 265—276. 
Method to be adopted, 277—281. The Hel- 
lenists, 282—299. 





SHORTER NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


January.—Forbes’ Considerationes Modestz 
et Pacifice—Wilkinson’s Analysisof Butler’s 
Analogy—Keble’s Sermons—Bishop of Exeter 
on Scripture Readers—Gulliver’s Travels— 
Dunster’s Tales from Froissart—Neale’s Sto- 
ries from Heathen Mythology—Adventures 
of a Fly—Simple Tales for the Young—Flow- 
er’s Tales and Legends—Progress of the 
Church since the Reformation—Beauties of 
German Literature—Balaam and his Ass— 
Cope’s Illustrated Edition of Watts’s Hymns 
—History of the Hebrew Monarchy—Chal- 
mers’ Posthumous Works—Humphry’s Com- 
mentary on the Acts— Woodward’s Short 
Readings, &c.—Mrs. Hamilton Gray’s His- 
tory of Rome—Publications by Messrs. Ben- 
nett and Chirol, &c.—Churchman's Diary and 
Kalendar, &c. 


APRIL.—Stanley’s Sermons and Essays on the 
Apostolical Age—-Cambridge and Bucks Ar- 
chitectural Societies — The Incorporated 
Church Building Society—Boutell’s Monu- 
mental Brasses—Oxford Manual of Monu- 
mental Brasses—Hawkins’ Annals of Colonial 


Church—Epitome of Hampden’s Lectures— 
Propositions from ditto—Sub Rege Sacerdos 
—Visitatio Infirmorum—Smith’s Hints for 
the Times — Pearson on the Management 
Clauses —Archzologia Hibernica — Sangster 
on Master and Servant—Massingberd’s Eng- 
lish Reformation—Songs of the Holy Land— 
Evans’ Scripture Biography, Third Series— 
Gatty on the Bell—Lives of Certain Fathers 
of the Church— Wordsworth’s Letters to 
M. Gondon—Ecclesia Dei—The Lord of the 
Forest—Claims of Church of Rome consi- 
dered—Anderson’s Little Tuk—James’ Pas- 
sages from the Fathers—Services at Commu- 
nion-table—Thoughts on Reason, &c.—Voice 
from Stonehenge—Sewell’s Journal—Keble’s 
Prayer for Unity—Claudia and Pudens— 
American Publications, Dr. Ogilby, &c.— 
Peile’s Annotations — Sharpe’s Decorated 
Windows — Christie on Scottish Church — 
Webb’s Continental Ecclesiology — Black- 
burn’s Decorative Painting—Noctes Domi- 
nice—Jebb’s Litanies—Answer to Dr. Wise- 
man—Loss and Gain—King’s Book of the 
Irish Church— Bishop of Fredericton’s Charge 
—Sermons by Rawnsley, Cresswell, &._ 
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